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INTRODUCTION 


Lord Acton was one of the great Victorian misfits. To his 
contemporaries he was a "riddle." It has been left for posterity 
to discover his greatness. From his Victorian surroundings, 
which so cramped and frayed his spirit, he now looks out to us 
with a kind of obscure grandeur. His contribution to our world 
may be hard to define. He launched no new idea. His greatest 
work was never written. In his lifetime he published only 
essays. His posthumous monument, the Cambridge Modern 
History, to which he supplied only the idea, seems to many less 
a monument than a tombstone, and is now being replaced. And 
yet Acton’s gteatness, though elusive, is inescapable. It lies in 
an atmosphere rather than in substance : an atmosphere gen- 
erated by his perpetual discomfort with the easy intellectual 
categories of yesterday, and foreshadowing the judgments which 
we base on the experience of today. 

It is easy to understand Acton’s discomfort. From the start 
he fitted ill in the Victorian world. He was born of an old 
Catholic landed family, "that ancient and loyal family of 
Shropshire baronets’’ with which Gibbon was proud to be even 
remotely connected; and by temper he was fundamentally con- 
servative and aristocratic. The nineteenth-century belief in 
endless progress, the unwarranted assumption that man only 
needs freedom from ancient restraints in order to realise his 
inherent perfection, repelled him. His view of human nature 
was not cheerful but dark : like Gibbon he looked back on his- 
tory and saw the register of human folly, crime and misfortune ; 
and therefore he believed fiimly in ancient restraints. But he 
was not a tory. The ancient restraints in which he believed were 
not royal or priestly authority. They were the restraints of 
custom and society, local and personal liberties, that complex, 
organic tissue of slender, elastic filaments which saves man from 
sudden surrender to abstract ideas or arbitrary power and allows 
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the slow growth of rational thought and practised freedom. In 
other words, Acton was a whig, an aristociatic English whig, 
a disciple — in youth an avowed discipIc — of ’’the teacher of 
mankind," Edmund Burke "As for politics," he once wrote to 
his closest friend, "I leave you as my legacy the request that 
you will read Burke*s speeches from 1790 to 1795. They are the 
Law and the Prophets ’ 

Thus Acton, by his social and intellectual character, be- 
longed to that unfashionable ilite of the nineteenth century, the 
aristocratic historical pessimists . an elite which included also 
such European thinkers as Alexis de Tocqueville and Jacob 
Burckhardt But in his case, intellectual isolation was exag- 
gerated by certain special circumstances First, he was essenti- 
ally a cosmopclitin, not an English figure, secondly, his 
cosmopolitanism was unnaturally cramped within artificially 
narrow limits in the days of Pius IX and Manning he was a 
believing Roman C atholic 

Consider Acton’s cosmopolitanism. He was born in Naples 
One of his grandfatlicrs. Sir John Acton, was an I nglish 
adventurer who had become Prime Ministci of Naples. The 
other, Duke Fmeiic Josef Dalbcrg, was a Ba\arian grandee who 
had become a peer of Fr'mce Acton himself also married into 
the Bavarian nobility One of his uncles w s a c itdinal in Rome. 
His stepfather, Lord Gram die, was British ambassidor m Pans. 
Acton’s education began in Tans, under the liberal Catholic 
abbe Dupanloup, his parents conlcssor. Then, after five years 
at Oscott, the Lnghsh Catholic school, then run by the flam- 
boyant italianate Irishman Nicholas Wiseman, and a spell at 
Edinburgh, he went to Munich and studied under the great 
Catholic historian of the Church, the greatest single influence 
in Acton’s life, Johann Igna? \an Dollinger 

For eight years Acton worked with Dollinger. Tliey travelled 
together every year, to Switzerland, Italy, Austria, England In 
England they met the leaders, clerical and lay, of the high- 
church and Catholic parlies Gladstone, Pusey, Newman. In 
Rome they saw the evidence of clerical obscurantism which was 
to drive the master over, the pupil up to tlie bounds of its com- 
munion. Then, in 1858, at the age of 24, Acton returned to 
England. His head was filled (perhaps over-filled) with the 
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most modem historical erudition; his character was fired bf 
an uncompromising moral certainty; and he had conceived an 
ambitious project. Believing that true Catholicism was funda- 
mentally liberal and had nothing to fear from history which 
proved the equation, he wished to use the English Catholics as 
the means of educating their Protestant contemporaries in his- 
torical truth. 

In such a venture Acton felt qualified to lead ; but would the 
English Catholics follow? It was unfortunate for him that he 
had conceived this ambition at a time when Catlioiicism in 
general, and English Catholicism in particular, had reached its 
narrowest point of bigotry and obscurantism. In the eighteenth 
century, the English Catholics had been a somewhat parochial 
minority, but at least, through tlie lay interest which they shared 
with the Protestant gentry, they had acquired a certain whiggish 
scepticism, a certain negative Fnlightenment. But in the early 
nineteenth century this had changed. Within the Catholic body, 
a clerical pressure-group, led at first by Bishop Milner, had de- 
clared uncompromising war on ’’lay encroachment” and the 
*’half-protestant” views of the laity. In the 1850's and i86o's 
the triumph, under Manning, of this pressure-group m England 
coincided v/ith a similar triumph in Rome, where the fear of 
Italian natioucdism had driven Pius IX into postures of un- 
compromising reaction : reaction vauously illustrated by the 
declaration of new dogmas, tlic canonisation of new saints, the 
denunciation of all modem ideals in the Syllabus of Efrors, and 
the unqualified dclence of the Tempo lai Powder of the Pope. 
Thus Acton’s attempt to show that ( atholicism was essentially 
liberal was pcculiaily mis-timed. With Garibaldi's landing in 
Sicily, Victor Emmanuel invading Lombardy, and Manning 
climbing steadily to power at Westminster, it could only lead to 
a head-on clash with the official hierarchy : a clash made more 
violent by Acton’s almost morbid moral conviction. 

The first vehicle of Acton’s ideas was Tbe Rambler, a Catho- 
lic intellectual periodical founded ten years earlier by a group 
of converts from Anglicanism. It was already controversial : 
Acton made it more so. His co-editor was Ridiard Simpson, who 
is still remembered as the author of far the best life of die 
Elizabethan martyr, Edmund Campion. Within a year, Acton’s 
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old schoolmaster, Nicholas Wiseman, now cardinal archbishop 
of Westminster, had forced the resignation of both Simpson 
and Acton. To save their paper, they entrusted it to Newman : 
but one number was enough to ruin Newman : he was de- 
nounced at Rome, and never forgiven, for an article '*On con- 
sulting the laity in matters of dogma." Acton and Simpson 
returned : but not for long. In i86i they^ were bold enough to 
summarise Dollinger’s views on the Temporal Power of the 
Popes. The reaction was immediate. They were ordered from 
Rome either to stop publication or to come out openly in favour 
of the Temporal Power and against the British Liberal Party 
— of which Acton was now a member in Parliament, repre- 
senting the Irish Catholic constituency of Carlow. Acton and 
Simpson complied with the letter of this order, but not the 
spirit. The Rambler died, but a new periodical, The Home and 
Voreign Review^ was born. The editors were the same; so were 
the views. In its fiist number reference was made to the famous 
sixteenth -century adventurer. Pier Luigi Farnese. In defiance of 
a solemn Catholic taboo, he was described not as the "nephew" 
but, correctly, as the son of Pope Paul III. The Catholic hier- 
archy was furious, and after a three-year struggle The Home 
and Foreign Review followed The Rambler into extinction. 
Acton’s dream of raising the intellectual level of the English 
Catholics had failed miserably. In disgust, he gave up the effort 
to educate them. 

He did not, however, give up his views, or his attempt to 
express them. For the next ten years he fought what must some- 
times seem an almost hysterical battle against the "Ultramon- 
tanes" and the hierarchy. He published where he could and 
gave no quarter. The climax came in 1870, with the Vatican 
Council in which Pius IX, after a long and sordid struggle, pro- 
cured the definition of his infallibility while the last relics of 
his temporal power dissolved around him. For almost the whole 
period of the Council, Acton was in Rome, the confidant, even 
the organiser of the anti-papal bishops; and it was largely on 
the basis of his letters that Dollinger published, in a German 
periodical, the famous "Letters of Quirinus from the Council," 
Doth as journalism and as history the "Letters of Quirinus" are 
justly famous. No account of the Council can dispense with 
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them. Their accuraq^ and penetration are marvellous. At the same 
time they are the most devastating analysis of clerical intrigue 
ever written, and no Protestant has dealt the Vatican such 
merciless or effective blows. 

When the Pope had triumphed, his critics were naturally 
made to suffer. Dolhnger, as a priest, was required to submit 
to the Vatican decrees. He refused, and was excommunicated. 
Acton, as a layman, escaped that dilemma; but four years later, 
when Gladstone’s famous attack on '‘Vaticanism” reopened the 
issue, Manning tried to force Acton to declare himself. There 
seems no doubt that Manning w'ished to thrust Acton finally 
out of the Church. Acton, he wTote, "has been in and since 
the Council a conspirator in the dark, and the ruin of Gladstone 
... I am waiting till after Sunday. . . .” Acton himself felt 
equally sure of the result. Even five months later he wrote that 
"it is simply at the choice of the authorities, Pope, Cardinal, 
bishop or priest, when I am excommunicated. ... It can only be 
a question of time. ’ 

In fact he was not excommunicated. His own diplomacy saved 
for him his membership of the Church which, he said, was dearer 
to him than life, and for the next twenty-eight years he lived 
undisturbed in it. His reason for this tenacity was simple. It 
was the logical consequence of his "whig” views. As he looked 
around him, Acton saw the danger that the organic liberties of 
society would be rotted away by the growtli of "democracy” 
and nationalism, and that society, its old institutions atrophied 
or reduced to mere decoration, would be left defenceless and 
atomised in the face of central power : and power, by its nature, 
Acton believed, was not neutral : it was immoral, destructive, 
corrupting. In secular politics Acton saw this process in the 
France of Napoleon III, the Italy of Cavour; in religion he saw 
it in the Catholic Church since the Council of Trent, and 
particularly under Pius IX. But even if the Catholic Church, 
the society of the faithful with its ancient organic strength, was 
being inwardly corroded by the irresponsible power of the Popes, 
that did not mean that the faithful should desert it. Rather, he 
believed, they should remain in it and devote themselves to the 
task of repairing its old vitality. To break with the Church 
because the Papacy had shown itself wicked in 1870 was, he 
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argued, ridiculous. The Papacy had been wicked for centuries. 
It had 'contrived murder and massacred on the largest and also 
on the most cruel and inhuman scale.’* What was one more 
wickedness in such a history of vice? The hope of the Church 
lay in the health of the body, which, if properly tended, might 
learn to reject or dissipate sucli unwholesome matter as the 
policy of the Popes. ^ 

On this basis, not very flattering to the Papacy, Acton kept, 
for his last twenty-eight years, an outward peace with his 
Church. And having thus established his position, he settled 
down to achieve what had long been his positive ambition. He 
would deploy all the vast equipment of historical scholarship 
which he had acquired in Germany and had been constantly 
increasing, not now in controversy or casual journalism, but in 
writing a great woik on a universal subject ; the history of 
Liberty. 

Alas, the great woik was nevei wrjttcn. Acton talked about 
it, lectured on it, collected notes, read, jnnotUed, copied, filed. 
His energy was enormous, but ciiailar notliii'g came out of it. 
It was not that he lost his sense ot puiposi, not th.^t he lacked 
the meciianical indusliy or the intellectual boldness for the task. 
It seems rather that the sense of his isolation overcame him and 
paralysed him. Ihe more he studied Jiuman behaviour, the 
more Jie felt Jus moral and intellectual loneliness. Other men 
were continuilly making allowances for time and circumstance: 
Acton would make none, and m the end, finding himself alone, 
he shrank from the frontal challenge not only against his in- 
tellectual enemies but also against his intellectual allies, who so 
constantly failed him. The harohcst blow, perhaps the decisive 
blow, came in 1879, when he felt himself betrayed by his old 
tutor, the master of twenty years, Dollinger. 

No man ever meant so much to Acton as Dollinger. "I am 
nothing but what you have made of me,” he had once written, 
“and I subsist on what falls from your abundant table. The 
lustre of your name, the memory of your words, the study of 
your ideas gives me a reputation that I do not deserve.” But in 
1879, Dollinger said a few kind words about Acton’s earlier 
teacher, Dupanloup, who had just died, and — what was un- 
forgivable to Acton — had died an “ultramontane.” Acton was 
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outraged. According to his austere philosophy there was no 
forgiveness, even* at the grave Dollinger, he now felt, had 
forsworn the Truth. He had seen it coming • for some years 
Dollinger hid shown signs of wc'»kncss Now it had come, and 
coming, it had left Acton totally friendless. In a pathetic docu- 
ment he expressed his feelings *'I am utterly alone in my 
essential ethical position, and theicfore uselc^^s . The proba- 
bility ot doing good wntinps so isohted ind repulsive, of 
obtaining inlluencc for views, etc, is 'o small that I ha\e no 
right to sacrifice it to my own tranquil hty and my duty of 
educating my children My time nn he better employed than 
in waging a hopeless war And (he nioie my life has been 
throw^n aw ly, the more nec^s'^aty to turn now and employ 
better what rcmims ” 

Thus Acton turned iside from his great project. For the next 
sixteen yeais he tiavclled, studied, interested himself in Liberal 
politics (Cihd slope had made him a peer m 1S69, when he 
lost his scat in the Commons), accepted honours and degrees. 
His public stUurc grew% hut he himself did little to increase it. 
His most fanic'us writing in these yeais v\as merely in exchange 
of letters * that ^.oricspondcnce w th Mandcll C^rcigliton, after- 
wards BiJiop of London, m v Inch the Catholic accused the 
Anglican of being loo lenient to the wicked poj cs of history, 
and used his best-Lnown phnsc, "Powder tends to corrupt and 
absolute power conupts absolutely ’ Then, iu 1894, Lord Rose- 
bery, the Prune Minister of a year, found himself obliged to 
appoint two Regius Professors of Modern History, one at 
C 3 xford, one at Cambridge. At Oxford he nominated his own 
old tutor, Frederick York Powell; at Cambridge he nominated 
Acton. These two very different men at least had one thing in 
common. Though recognised as brilliant and inspiring his- 
torians, neither, in his lifetime, published a book. 

Acton at least lectured. This book contains the lectures which 
he delivered from his chair at Cambridge. Concentrated and 
yet elliptical in style, pregnant with long tliought, purged of 
his earlier feroaty, and yet charged with moral feeling expressed 
sometimes in phrases of lapidary scorn, they show us Acton in 
his last stage, when the struggles with Rome are quiescent, the 
History of Liberty is abandoned, the universal history is in 
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contemplation. They were delivered during an effective profes- 
soriate of six years. In April 1901 he suffered a paralytic stroke: 
he died on 19th June, 1902. 

By the time of his death, his public silence on Catholic topics 
(as well as his social and academic status) had made Acton 
almost respectable in his own Church. Cardinal Vaughan, 
Manning’s successor, had courted him, congratulating him on 
his appointment and inviting him to the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of Westminster Cathedral. After his death this pro- 
cess of recovery could be carried further. He was hailed, even 
by his victims, as a great Catholic writer. It seemed a far cry 
from the days when he had been denounced at Rome as "that 
scoundrel Acton.” And yet, could that tortured voice really be 
made to sing, from the grave, the cosy tunes of orthodoxy? In 
1904 his correspondence with Mary Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister’s daughter, was published. Once again the old, pas- 
sionate voice was heard — and this time it could not be dis- 
counted as the voice of headstrong youth ; for the letters 
covered the years 1879-1886. After a moment s hesitation, the 
forces of orthodoxy recovered from the shock. A rival volume 
of letters was published, edited by a Benedictine monk, a 
protege of Manning, F, A. Gasquet, aftcrwrirds the centre of 
many a historical controversy. From this volume Acton emerged 
as thoP(3ughly orthodox : (as we now know, the monk had ex- 
purgated the unorthodoxy). Testimonials to Acton’s orthodoxy 
were also offered by those who wished to bcLcve it. It was 
even stated (quite incorrectly) that it was not Acton but an- 
other, non-Catholic editor who had invited the great American 
historian H. C. Lea to write ''the most critical and cardinal 
chapter” of the Cambridge Modern History — the chapter on 
the Inquisition. Thus Acton’s uniqueness was quietly buried. 
To make him, as the Tablet claimed him to be, "a great asset,” 
"to the general credit of Catholicism,” he was worked carefully 
into a contemporary pattern. His own view had been different. 
As he wrote in 1S61, "I never had any contempoiaries.” 

Of his own time, that is no doubt true ; but today, by history’s 
revenge, it is not. Today we have experienced too much that he 
prophesied. We can no longer accept the easy generalisations of 
the Victorians. We have seen that progress is not continuous, 
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that "democracy** does not necessarily mean freedom, that 
nationalism is not a purely natural or healthy growth, that 
power corrupts. After many vain and some disastrous attempts 
to create freedom through power, we now realise that freedom 
is a difficult birth which cannot be 'granted” or "guaranteed” 
but must rest on organic foundations, not lightly to be tam- 
pered with, and that power has similar tendencies whether it is 
wielded by prince or parliament, demagogue or pope. We have 
discovered this by painful experience : the experience of politi- 
cal disaster. Acton discovered it by a different, but also painful 
experience ; divided loyalties. Most of his contemporaries had 
comfortably undivided loyalties. Because of this difference they 
often seem to us strangely smug; he, by contrast, strangely 
mature. 

This maturity informs all his essays. It gives them the peculiar 
quality which his formidable learning sometimes heightens, 
sometimes obscures. Reading them, we sense not a particular 
idea, nor even a set of ideas, but the presence of a powerful, if 
sometimes a tortured mind : the mind of a man who, on history 
and politics, felt more, thought more, looked further than his 
contemporaries. And we realise, as we hear these undertones, 
why Lord Morley, whom Acton mystified by his contradictions, 
could yet say, "If the gods granted me the privilege of recalling 
to life for half-an-hour’s convcisation some of the great men 
of the past whom I have had the good f 01 tune to know, I 
should say, Acton.” 


Hucai Irlvor-Roper 




INAUGURAL LECTURE 
ON THE STUDY OF IIISTORY^^ 

Fi llow STUDiNTS--! look hack today to a time lx;fore the 
middle of the century, when I was reading at Fdinbuigh and 
fervently wishing to come to this Uni\crsity. At three colleges 
I applied for atlniission, and, as things then wc‘»c, 1 wa^. refused 
by all. Here, from tlie first, I vainly fixed my hopes, and here, in 
a happier hour, after five and-forty years, they are at last 
fulfilled. 

I desire, first, to sj'C.ik to you of that which 1 may reasonably 
call the Lfiiity of Modern History, as an easy approach to 
cjucstions ne( essary to be met on the threshold by any one 
ocaipying this place, w'Lidi my predecessor has made so for- 
midable to me by tlic rcfiected lustre of his name. 

You hive ofien heard it said that Modern flislory is a 
subject to whkh neither beginning nor end can he assigned. No 
beginning, because the dense web of the fortunes of man is 
woven without a v(fid ; because, in society as in nature, the 
structure is continemus, and we (an trace things back uninter- 
ruptedly, until we dimly descry the Dcciaration of Independence 
in the forests of Germany. No end, because, on the same prin- 
ciple, history made and history making aie scientifically in- 
separable and separately unmeaning. 

‘’Politics,” said Sir John Seeley, “are vulgar when they are 
not liberalised by history, and history fades into mere literature 
when it loses sight of its relation to practical politics.” Every- 
body perceives the sense in which th<s is true. For the science of 
politics is the one science that is deposited by the stream of 
history, like grains of gold in tlie sand of a river; and the 
knowledge of the past, the record of truths revealed by ex- 
perience, is eminently practical, as an instrument of action and 
a power that goes to the making of the future. In France, such 
is the weight attached to the study of our own time, that there 
is an appointed course of contemporary history, with appropriate 
* Delivered at Cambridge, June 1895 
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text-books. That is a chair which, in the progressive divi- 
sion of labour by which both science and government prosper, 
may some day be founded in this country. Meantime, we do 
well to acknowledge the points at which the two epochs diverge. 
For the contemporary differs from the modern in this, that 
many of its facts cannot by us be definitely ascertained. The 
living do not give up their secrets with the^andour of the dead ; 
one key is always excepted, and a generation passes before we 
can ensure accuracy. Common report and outward seeming are 
bad copies of the reality, as the initiated know it. Even of a 
thing so memorable as the war of 1870, the true cause is still 
obscure; much that we believed has been scattered to the winds 
in the last six months, and further revelations by important 
witnesses are about to appear. Tlie use of history turns far more 
on certainty than on abundance of acquired information. 

Beyond the question of certainty is the question of detach- 
ment, The process by which principles arc discovered and 
appropriated is other than that by which, in practice, they are 
applied; and our most sacied and disinterested convictions 
ought to take shape in the tranquil regions of the air, above the 
tumult and the tempest of active life. For a man is ju^^tly 
despised who has one opinion in history and another in politics, 
one for abroad and another at home, one for opposition and 
another for office. History compels us to fasten on abiding 
issues, and rescues us from the temporary and transient. Politics 
and history are interwoven, but are not commen:>urate. Ours is 
a domain that reaches farther than affairs of state, and is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of governments. It is our function to 
keep in view and to command the movement of ideas, which 
are not the effect but the cause of public events; and even to 
allow some priority to ecclesiastical history over civil, since, 
by reason of the graver issues concerned, and the vital con- 
sequences of error, it opened the way in research, and was 
the first to be treated by close reasoners and scholars of the 
higher rank. 

In the same manner, there is wisdom and depth in the philo- 
sophy which always considers the origin and the germ, and 
glories in history as one consistent epic. Yet every student ought 
to know' that mastery is acquired by resolved limitation. And 
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confusion ensues from the theory of Montesquieu and of his 
school, who, adapting the same term to things unlike, insist that 
freedom is the primitive condition of the race from which we 
are sprung. If we are to account mind not matter, ideas not 
force, the spiritual property that gives dignit)' and grace and 
intellectual value to history, and its action on the ascending life 
of man, then we shall not be prone to explain the universal by 
the national, and civilisation by custom. A speech of Antigone, 
a single sentence of Socrates, a few lines that were inscribed on 
an Indian rock before the Second Punic War, the footsteps of a 
silent yet prophetic people who dwelt by the Dead Sea, and 
perished in the fall of Jemsalem, come nearer to our lives than 
the ancestral wisdom of barbarians who fed their swine on the 
Hercynian acorns. 

For our present purpose, then, I describe as Modern History 
that which begins four hundred years ago, which is marked off 
by an evident and intelligible line from the time immediately 
preceding, and displays in its course specific and distinctive 
characteristics of its own. llie modern age did not proceed from 
the medieval by normal succession, with outward tokens of legi- 
timate descent. Unheralded, it founded a new order of things, 
under a law of innovation, sapping the ancient reign of con- 
tinuity. In those Jays C olumbus subverted the notions of the 
world, and reversed the conditions of production, wealth, and 
power; in those days Machiavelli released government from the 
restraint of law; Frasmus diverted the current of ancient learn- 
ing from prof me into Christian channels; Luther broke the 
chain of authority and tradition at the strongest link; and 
Copernicus erected an invincible power that set for ever the 
mark of progress upon the time that was to come. There is the 
same unbound originality and disregard for inherited sanctions 
in the rare philosophers as in the discovery of Divine Right, and 
the intruding Imperialism of Rome. The like effects are visible 
everywhere, and one generation beheld them all. It was an 
awakening of new life; the world revolved in a different orbit, 
determined by influences unknown before. After many ages 
persuaded of the headlong decline and impending dissolution 
of society, and governed by usage and the will of masters who 
were in their graves, the sixteenth century went forth armed 
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for untried experience, and ready to watch with hopefulness a 
prospect of incalculable change 

That forwird movement divides it broadly from the older 
world, and the unity of the new is minifest iii the universal 
spirit of investigation and disco\cry which did not cease to 
operate, and withstood the recuiring efforts of icution, until, 
by the advent ot the reK>n of ecneril ideis which \;e cill the 
Revolution, it it length pieviiled This successive dchveiince 
and gradiul pissigc, for ^^ood and evil, from subordination to 
independence is a phenomenon of primary import to us, becuise 
historical scicnrc his been me of its instruments Ti tlic Pist has 
been an ohsticle and a bunlen, kmnvlecb^c of the P^st is the 
safest and the suicsl c uincipition >And the ci-ncst search for 
it is one of the si^ns diit di tintuish the foiii c^r tunes of which 
I speak from those thit went befoie Ihc Middle At;es, which 
pO'>scsscd good writers of co^tcmporiry narrihve, were careless 
and impatient of oLlcr f ut 1 he) bee inie eontent to be deceived, 
to live in i twilight of fiction under clouds )f i dse witness, 
inventing aceordin<>- to copvfnienrc and <^1 id to wfhome the 
forger and the cLcit As timn w^pl on tie u nos[ here of 
acciedited rnendac.ty thiekened, until, in the Feriussince, the 
ait of exposing falsehood dnvned upon hv.c i It ili in m nds It 
was then tint flistory ^s we undersland it Ix' ui to be under- 
stood, and the illustnous cl^nisP of ^chol ir^ '^lo^c to whom we 
still look both tor method and rnteiiil Lnlikc the dreaming 
prehistoiic vvorld, ours knows tlic need and the dut) to mike 
itself master of the cirliei tinico and to forfeit nothing of their 
wisdom or their warnings, and his devoted its best energy and 
treasure to the sovereign purpose of detceting crrc'r and vindi- 
cating entrusted truth 

In this epoch of full grown histoiy men have not acquiesced 
in the given conditions of their lives laking little for granted 
they have sought to know the ground they stand on, and the 
road they travel, and the reason why Over them, therefore, the 
historian has obtained an increasing ascendancy The law of 
stability was overcome by the power of ideas, constantly varied 
and rapidly renewed , ideas that give life and motion, that take 
wing and traverse seas and frontiers, making it futile to pursue 
the consecutive of eveni;g^ in the seclusion of a separate 
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nationality They compel us to share the existence of societies 
wider than our own, to be familiar with distant and exotic 
types, to hold our march upon the loftier summits, along the 
cential range, to live in the company of heroes, and saints, and 
men of genius, that no single country could produce We cannot 
afiord wantonly to lose sight of great men and memorable lives, 
and are bound to store up objects for admiration as far as may 
be, for the effect of implacable research is constantly to reduce 
their numbei No intellectual exercise, for instance, can be more 
invigorating th in to w itch the working of the mind of Napo- 
leon, the most entirely known as well a^ the ablest of historic 
men In another sphere, it is tlxc ^ ision of i higher world to be 
intimate with the chiruter of Icnelon, the cherished model of 
politicians, ecclesiastics, and men of letters, the \v^i*^ncss against 
one century and precursor of another, tlie ia\oci<c of the poor 
a<>unst oppression, of liberty in an ire of aibitnry power, of 
toleiancc m an igc of peiseciition, oi the hum inc \ irtucs imong 
men accustomed to sacrifice them to aiUhoiit' , tlic man of whom 
one enem) si}s thit his clc\rn ess w is cnoiic,h to str>ke terror, 
and anoliict, thit <’cnius poumd in toiients tiom his c^es For 
the minds that irc ^ re ik^t and Lest alone furn sh the instructive 
examples A min of ordinii) pio| ort on o" inferior metal 
knows not Low to thi I oul th^- loiindcd circ’e (1 his thought, 
how to dive >1 his will or its su toundmgs and to use uoic the 
pressuie of tiniv, uid rice ind eireiimstuicc to chio'-f the star 
that guides his coiusc, to corricl ind test, nd his con- 

victions bv the liglit vMitiin did wall i ic^olutc conscience and 
^deii coiui<c to rc node! an ^ icconslitutc thv. ch irivtcr which 
birth and tducUion f^a\c him 

For ourselves, if it wcic not the quest ot the hi >hcr level and 
the extended horizon, mtcrnation il hi, tor) would be imposed 
by the exclusive and insular reason th it parli imcnt uv reporting 
IS younger than p'lrli iments The foreigner hi-> n i mystic fabric 
in his government, and no an imm tmpeui For him the foun- 
dations have been laid bare, every motne and function of the 
mechanism is accounted for as distinctly as the works of a 
watch. But with our mdigenous constitution, not made with 
hands or written upon paper, but claiming to develop by a law 
of organic growth , with our disbelief in the virtue of definitions 
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and general principles and our reliance on relative truths, we 
can have nothing equivalent to the vivid and prolonged de- 
bates in which other communities have displayed the inmost 
secrets of political science to every mon who can read. And the 
discussions of constituent assemblies, at PhiLidelpliia, Versadles 
and Paris, at Cadiz and Brussels, at Geneva, Frankfort and 
Berlin, above nearly all, those of the most- enlightened btatrs in 
the American Union, when they have recast their institutions, 
are paramount in the literature of politics, and proffer treasures 
which at home we ha\e never enjoyed. 

To historians the later part of their enormous subject is 
precious because it is inexhaustible. It is the best to know 
because it is the best known and the most explicit. Earlier scene:) 
stand out from a background of obscurity. We soon reach the 
sphere of hopeless ignorance and unprofitable doubt. But hun- 
dreds and even thousands of the moderns have borne testimony 
against themselves, and may be studied m theii private corre- 
spondence and sentenced on tlieir own confession. Theii deeds 
are done in the daylight, l.very country opens its archives jncl 
invites us to penetrate the mysteries of State. When Hal lain 
wrote his chapter on James Jf. France was the only Power 
whose reports were available. Rome follow'ed, and The Flague; 
and then came the stoics of the Italian States, and at last the 
Prussian and the Austrian papers, and partly those of Spam. 
Where Hallam and Lingard were dependent on Baiillon, their 
successors consult the diplomacy of ten governments. Ihe topics 
indeed are few on which the resources have been so employed 
that we can be content with the work done for us and never 
wish it to be done over again. Part of the lives of Luther and 
Frederic, a little of the Thirty Years’ War, much of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Frendi Restoration, the early years of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and a few volumes of Mr. Gardiner, 
show here and there like Pacific islands in the ocean. I should 
not even venture to claim for Ranke, the real originator of the 
heroic study of records, and the most prompt and fortunate of 
European pathfinders, that there is one of his seventy volumes 
that has not been overtaken and in part surpassed. It is through 
his accelerating influence mainly that our branch of study has 
become progressive, so that the best master is quickly distanced 
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by the better pupil. The Vatican archives alone, now made 
accessible to the ‘world, filled 3239 cases when they were sent 
to France ; and they arc not the richest. We are still at the begin- 
ning of tlie documentary age, which will tend to make history 
independent of historians, to develop learning at the expense 
of writing, and to accomplish a revolution in other sciences as 
well. 

To men in general I would justify the stress I am laying on 
Modern History, neither by urging its varied wealth, nor the 
rupture with precedent, nor the perpetuity of change and in- 
crease of pace, nor the growing predominance of opinion over 
belief, and of knowledge over opinion, but by the argument 
that it is a narrative told of ourselves, the record of a life which 
is our own, of efforts not yet abandoned to repose, of problems 
that still entangle the feet and vex the hearts of men. Every 
part of it is weighty with inestimable lessons that we must learn 
by experience and at a great price, if we know not how to profit 
by the example and teaching of those who have gone before us, 
in a society largely resembling the one we live in Its study ful- 
fils its purpose even if it only makes us wiser, without producing 
books, and gives us the gift of historical thinking, which is 
better than historical learning. It is a most pow’erful ingredient 
in the formation of character and the training of talent, and 
our historical judgments have as much to do with hopes of 
heaven as public or private conduct. Convictions that have been 
strained through the instances and the comparisons of modern 
times differ immeasurably in solidity and force from those 
which every new fact perturbs, and which are often little better 
than illusions or unsifted prejudice. 

The first of human concerns is religicm, and it is the salient 
feature of the modern centuries. They are signalised as the 
scene of Protestant developments. Starting from a time of ex- 
treme indifference, ignorance, and decline, they were at once 
occupied with that conflict which was to rage so long, and of 
which no man could imagine the infinite consequences. Dog- 
matic conviction — for I shun to speak of faith in connection 
with many characters of those days — dogmatic conviction rose 
to be the centre of universal interest, and remained down to 
Cromwell the supreme influence and motive of public policy. 
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A time came when the intensity of prolonged conflict, when 
even the energy of antagonistic assurance abated somewhat, and 
the controversial spirit began to make room for the scientific; 
and as the storm subsided, and the area of settled questions 
emerged, much of the dispute was abandoned to the serene and 
soothing touch of historians, invested as they are with the prero- 
gative of redeeming the cause of religion from many unjust 
reproaches, and from the graver evils of reproaches that are 
just. Ranke used to say that Church interests prevailed in politics 
until the Seven Years’ War, and marked a phase of society that 
ended when the hosts of Brandenburg went into action at 
Leuthen, chaunting their Lutheran hymns. That bold proposi- 
tion would be disputed even if applied to the present age. After 
Sir Robert Peel had bioken up his party, the leaders who fol- 
lowed him declared that no popery was the only basis on which 
it could be reconstructed. On the other side may be urged that, 
in July 1870, at the outbreak of the blench war, the only 
government that insisted on tlic abolition of the temporal power 
was Austiia ; and since then we have w itnc* sed the fall of C aste- 
lar, because he attempted to reconcile Spam with Rome. 

Soon after 18^0 several of the mo^t intelligent men m 
France, struck by the arrested increase of tht n ovm population 
and by the telling statistics from Fiuthci Britain, foretold the 
coming prcpondeiance ot the Biighsh race. They did noc fore- 
tell, what none could then foresee, the still moic sudden growth 
of Prussia, 01 that the three most impoilanl (ountrics of the 
globe would, by the end of the century, be those that chiefly 
belonged to the conquests of the Reformation, bo that in Reli- 
gion, as in so many things, the product of these centuries has 
favoured the new elements; and the centic of gravity, moving 
from the Mediterranean nations to the Oceanic, from the Latin 
to the Teuton, has also passed from the Catholic to the Pro- 
testant. 

Out of these controversies proceeded political as well as 
historical science. It was in the Puritan phase, before the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, that theology, blending with politics, 
eflfected a fundamental change. The essentially English refor- 
mation of the seventeenth century was less a struggle between 
church'^s than between sects, often subdivided by questions of 
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discipline and self-regulation rather than by dogma. The 
sectaries cherished no purpose or prospect of prevailing over 
the nations ; and they were concerned witli the individual more 
than with the congregation, with conventicles, not with State 
churches. Their view was narrowed, but their sight was sharp- 
ened. It appeared to them that governments and institutions are 
made to pass away, like things of earth, whilst souls are im- 
mortal; that there is no more proportion between liberty and 
power than between eternity and time; that, tlierefore, the 
sphere of enforced command ought to be restricted within fixed 
limits, and that which had been done by authority, and outward 
discipline, and organised violence, should be attempted by divi- 
sion of power, and committed to the intellect and the conscience 
of free men. Thus was exchanged the dominion of will over 
will for tlic dominion of reason over reason. The true apostles 
of toleration are not those who sought protection for tlicir own 
beliefs, or who had none to protect; but men to whom, irre- 
spective ol their cause, it was a political, a D''oral, and a theolo- 
gical dogm*-’, a cjuestion of concjcience involving both religion 
and policy. Su.li a man was Socinus; and others arose in the 
smaller sects- -the Independent founder of the colony of Rhode 
Island, and the Quaker patriarch of Pcnns/lvania Much of the 
energy and /cal whicli had laboured ror authority of doctrine 
was employed for liberty of proph(s>ing. Ihc air was filled 
with the enthusiasm ol a ncvv cry, but Luc cause w\as stiil the 
same. It berime a boao»t that religion was the mother of fiee- 
dom, that freedom was the lawful offspring of religion; and 
thi;> transmutation, this subv^cision of established forms of poli- 
tical hte by the development of religious thought, bungs us to 
the heart of my subject, to the significant and central feature 
of tlie hisloiic cycles before us. Beginning with the strongest 
religious movement and the most refined despotism ever known, 
it has led to the superiority of politics ovci divinity in the life 
of nations, and terminates in the equal claim of every man to 
be unhindered by man in the fulfilment of duty to God — a 
doctrine laden with storm and havoc, wdiich is the secret essence 
of the Rights of Man, and the indestructible soul of Revolution. 

When we consider what the adverse forces were, their 
sustained resistance, their frequent recovery, the critical moments 
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when the struggle seemed for ever desperate, in 1685, in 
1772, in 1808, it is no hyperbole to say that the progress of the 
world towards self-government would have been arrested but 
for the strength afforded by the religious motive in the seven- 
teenth century. And this constancy of progress, of progress in 
the direction of organised and assured freedom, is the charac- 
teristic tact of Modern History, and its^tribute to the theory of 
Providence. Many persons, T am well assured, would detect that 
this is a very old story, imd a trivial commonplace, and would 
challenge proof that the world is making progress in aught but 
intellect, that it is gaining in freedom, or that increase in free- 
dom is either a progress or a gain. Ranke, who was my own 
master, rejected the view that I have stated ; (^omte, the master 
of better men, believed that we drag a lengthening chain under 
the gathered weight of the dead hand , and many of our recent 
classics — Carlyle, Newman, Fronde — were persuaded that there 
is no progress justifying the ways of God to man, and that the 
mere consolidation of liberty is like the motion of creatures 
whose advance is in the dnection of their tails. They deem that 
anxious precaution against bad government is an obstruction 
to good, and degrades morality and mind by placing the capable 
at the mercy of the incapable, dethroning enlightened virtue 
for the benefit of the average man. Ihcy hold that great and 
salutary things are done for mankind by power concentrated, 
not by power balanced and cancelled and dispersed, and that 
the whig theory, sprung from decomposing sects, the theory 
that authority is legitimate only by virtue of its checks, and that 
the sovereign is dependent on the subject, is rebellion against 
the divine will manifested all down the stream of time. 

I state the objection not that we may plunge into the crucial 
controversy of a science that is not identical with ours, but in 
order to make my drift clear by the defining aid of express 
contradiction. No political dogma is as serviceable to my pur- 
pose here as the historian's maxim to do the best he can for the 
other side, and to avoid pertinacity or emphasis on his own. 
Like the economic precept laissez fake, which the eighteentli 
century derived from Colbert, it has been an important, if not 
a final step in the making of method. The strongest and most 
impressive personalities, it is true, like Macaulay, Thiers, and 
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the two greatest of living writers, Mommsen and Trcitsdike, 
project their own broad shadow upon their pages. This is a 
practice proper to great men, and a great man may be worth 
several immaculate historians. Otherwise there is virtue in the 
saying that a historian is seen at his best when he docs not 
appear. Better for us is the cxam[de of the Bishop of Oxford, 
who never lets us know what he thinks of anything but the 
matter before him; and of his illustrious French rival, Fustcl de 
Coulanges, who said t(j an excited audience : "Do not imagine 
you are listening to me; it is history itself that speaks." We can 
found no philosophy on the observation of lour hundred years, 
excluding three thousand. It would be an imperfect and a 
fallacious induction. But I hope that even this narrow and dis- 
edifying section ol history will aid you to see that the action of 
Christ who is risen on mankind whom he redeemed fails not, 
but increases; th.it the wisdom of divine rule appears not in 
the perfection but in the improvement of the world; and that 
achieved liberty is the one ethical result that rests on the con- 
verging and combined conditions of advancing civilisation. 
Then you will understand what a famous philosopher said, 
that History is the true demonstration of Religion. 

But what do people mean wdio proclaim that liberty is the 
palm, and the pri/e, and the crown, seeing that it is an idea of 
which there are two hundred definitions, and that this wealth 
of interpretation has caused more bloodshed than anything, 
except theology.^ Is it Democracy as in France, or Federalism 
as in America, or the national independence wdiich bounds the 
Italian view, or the reign of the fittest, which is the ideal of 
Germans.^ I know not whether it will ever fall witiiin my 
sphere of duty to trace the slow progress of that idea through 
the chequered scenes of our history, and to describe how subtle 
speculations touching the nature of conscience promoted a 
nobler and more spiritual conception of the liberty that pro- 
tects it, until the guardian of rights developed into the guardian 
of duties which are the cause of rights, and that which had been 
prized as the material safeguard for treasures of earth became 
sacred as security for things that are divine. All that we require 
is a workday key to history, and our present need can be sup- 
plied without pausing to satisfy philosophers. Without inquiring 
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how far Sarasa or Butler, Kant or Vinet, is right as to the 
infallible voice of God in man, we may easily agree in this, that 
where absolutism reigned, by irresistible arms, concentrated 
possessions, auxiliary churches, and inhuman laws, it reigns no 
more, that commerce having risen against land, labour against 
wealth, the State ac^imst the forces dommint in society, the 
division ot power ag iinst the State, the* thought of individuals 
agamst the practice of ages, neither authorities, nor minorities, 
nor majorities Gin command implicit obedience, and, where 
there has been long and arduous experience, a lampart of tried 
conviction and accumulated knowledge, where ^here is a fair 
level of general moralit)% education, courage, and self-restraint, 
there, if there only, a society may be found that exhibits the 
condition of life towards which, by elimination of failures, the 
world has been rnovini? through the allotted spice You will 
know It by outv\ ird sn^ns Represent ition, the evtinction of 
sla\ery, the reign of opinion in 1 the like, better still by less 
appirent evidences tlK secuiit) of the ^cikcr groups and the 
liberty of con'i^iciuc \\hLh clfcctuiJiv secured secures the 
rest 

Here vc reuh noint it \ lurji iny ir( iim<^nt thicitcns to 
abut on i conlr Ik (ion Jr the suj icme cincjiu^ls ot socic*) 
arc won noic ofic i by moicikc thin h\ ler cut irts, if the 
trend and drift of th nf>^ i;> towaiiK com dsui^j ind cata 
strophes, if the wo Id owes religious !il)ci(y to th^ Dutch Kevo 
lution, f on,titit'onil Acnuucnt t 3 the I n* lish, federal iv. 
pubhcanl^m to the Aineiicin, politic d ecjuilUv to the Irench 
and Its successors whit s to become ot us, ducilc and aUentne 
students of the absorbing l^isr^ Jhc triuiiiph of the RevoUi- 
tionist annuls the histoiiin By its authentic exponents, Jeffer- 
son and Sieycs, the Re\olulion of the list eentury repudiates 
history ITieir followers renounced aecjuiinlincc with it, and 
were ready to destroy its lecords and to abolish its inojffensne 
professors But the unexpected truth stranger than fiction, is 
that this was not the rum but trie reno\ation of history Directly 
and indirectly, by process of development and by process of 
reaction, an impulse was given which made it infinitely more 
effectual as a factor of civilisation than ever before, and a 
movement began in the world of minds which was deeper and 
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more serious thin the revivil of inrient leirninc^ The dispensa- 
tion under which we Ine ind libour consrts first in the recoil 
fiom the neoitive spirit tint rejected the hw of qrowth, ind 
pirtJy in the cndci\oni fo c]issif> ind id)ust the Revolution, 
ind *^0 iccount for it by tl ^ nilur 1 worJ inj; of historiL ciuscs 
The ( on^cr\'^li\c Imc of \ nters ui dcr the n^mc of the 
Romintu 01 Historic il S Ik c I h ic^ iN sc it 1 1 C erm ny looked 
III on the Resolution s in ili n cpisf dc tl r rrro** of m i^e, 1 
discise to be trc'^tcd ^ v the in\cstn ition of 1 s on n ind stroie 
to uniLC til broken tlucil ir tl to r'^stor the or ill condi 
tions cf online c\oh^on TIic T ibci il ‘school ^^hosc home 
\ IS 1 / pce c\| 1 iin^^ 1 nnd justifie I the Rcvchihon is 1 true 
dcielopincnt in I the rinci cd fiuit of 11 ti sto \ these are 
the two miin ''r uments ot the ^ern^rilioi to which owe 
the no^for ind the s lentific m Hinds tint nike 1 istory so un 
like wh u 't w'^«: to the *’ui\ \< rs of the 1 1 t cci lur\ \"’rilly 
the inno\ itc rs were not sunenor to the 1 il i c f it! Munto’’! 
\ IS is lei) til 1 Uemont is r tc 1 icl n t/ ihJe 
I ici t IS Kul^ ( ihb)i IS mistcil} in th cnli ot cc mrn*'ite 
const mtion N’'"\cr‘helcss in tic second q 'iilci of thi cen 
tur\ 1 new rri Iv for I istornns 

r ^ Olid punt to three thin s in | r icnnr nut o^ nuny 
which t '‘ii hluU the in tic 1 oiJ^r (tf the nc s int ticliiee of 
new ind unsuspectet inittct I n ed \ little I or seme years, 
the '’tchives of the pip icy wc e icccssiblc it Pu s but 

the time w s not ripe ind ilmo t the onl) i nn \ bom they 
iviilel wis the irchiMst himselt Tow irdj tlie docu 

mentiry studies ber m on i Iir^c sri^c Austr i leidin^ the wiy. 
Michelet who cliims towards 1S16 to hi\e been the pioneer, 
was preceded by such riv'^Is as MicJvintosh Bucholtz and 
Mi^net A new and more productne period bcqin thirty years 
later when the war of 18 S9 laid open the spoils of Italy 
b\ery country in succession has now been »illowed the explora- 
tion of Its records, and there is more tear of drowning than of 
drought 'Rhe result has been that a lifetime spent in the largest 
collection of printed books would not suffice to tram a real 
master of modern history After he had turned from literature 
to sources, from Burnet to Pocock, from Macaulay to Madame 
Campana, from Thiers to the interminable correspondence of 
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the Bonapartes, he would still feel instant need of inquiry at 
Venice or Naples, in the Ossuna library or at tlie Hermitage. 

These matters do not now concern us. For our purpose, the 
main thing to learn is not the art ol accumulating material, but 
the sublimer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from 
falsehood and certainty from doubt. It is by solidity of criti- 
cism more than by the plenitude of erudition, that the study of 
history strengthens, and straightens, and extends the mind. And 
the accession of the critic in the place of the indefatigable com- 
piler, of the artist in coloured narrative, the skilled limner of 
character, the persuasive advocate of good, or other, causes, 
amounts to a transfer of government, to a change of dynasty, in 
the historic realm. For the critic is one who, when he lights on 
an interesting statement, begins ‘by suspecting it. He remains 
in suspense until he has subjected his authority to three opera- 
tions. First, he asks whether he has read the passage as the 
author wrote it. For the transcriber, and the editor, and the offi- 
cial or officious censor on the top of the editor, have played 
strange tricks, and have much to answer for. And if they are 
not to blame, it may turn out that the author wrote his book 
twice o\er, that you can discover the first jet, the progressive 
variations, things added, and things struck out. Next is the 
question where the wiitcr got his information. If from a pre- 
vious writer, it can be ascertained, and the inquiry has to be 
repeated. If from unpublished papers, they must he traced, and 
when the fountain-head is reached, or the track disappears, the 
question of veracity arises. The responsible writer’s character, 
his position, antecedents, and ])robabie motives have to be ex- 
amined into; and this is what, in a different and adapted sense 
of the word, may be called the higher criticism, m comparison 
with the servile and often mechanical work of pursuing state- 
ments to their root. For a historian has to be treated as a wit- 
ness, and not believed unless his sincerity is established. The 
maxim that a man must be presumed to be innocent until his 
guilt is proved, was not made for him. 

For us, then, the estimate of authorities, the weighing of 
testimony, is more meritorious than the potential discovery of 
new matter. And modern history, which is the widest field of 
applicu.tion, is not the best to learn our business in ; for it is too 
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Wide, and the harvest his not been winnowed as in antiquity, 
and further on to the Crusades It is better to examine what has 
been done for questions that are compact and circumscribed, 
such as the sources of Plutarch’s Peiicles^ the two tracts on 
Athenian government, the origin of the epistle to Diognctus, 
the date of the life of St Antony, and to learn from Schwegler 
how this analytical work began More satisfying because more 
decisive has been the critical treatment of the medieval writers, 
parallel wi*^h the new editions, on whuh incredible labour has 
been lavished, and of which we have no better examples than 
the prefaces of Bishop Stubbs. An important event in this series 
was the attack on Dino Compagni, which, for the sake of Dante, 
roused the be^t Italian scholars to 1 not unequal contest When 
we are told that Tngl ind is loehind the Continent in critical 
faculty, we must admit that this is triie as to quantity, not as to 
quality of work As they arc no longer living, I will siy of two 
Cambridge professors, Lightfoot and liort, tint they were 
critical scholirs whom neither Freivhman nor German has 
suip isscd 

The third distinctive note of thf’ generation of writers who 
dug so deep a trench between history as known to our grand- 
fathers and as it appears to us, i> their dogmi of impartiality 
To an ordinar\ man the word means no more than justice He 
considers that he may proclaim tlac merits of his own religion, 
of his prosperous and enlightened country, of his political per- 
suasion, whether dcmociicy, or liberal monarchy, or historic 
conservatism, without transgression 01 offence, so long as he 
IS fair to the relative, though inferior, merits of others, and 
never treats men .is saints or as rogues foi the side they take. 
There is no impartiality, he would say, like that of a hanging 
judge Tlie men, who, with the compass of criticism in tlieir 
hands, sailed the luacharted sea of original research pioposcd a 
different view. History, to be above evasion or dispute, must 
stand on documents, not on opinions. Tliey had their own 
notion of truthfulness, b.ased on the exceeding difficulty of 
finding truth, and the still greater difficulty of impressing it 
when found. They thought it possible to write, with so much 
scruple, and simplicity, and insight, as to carry along with them 
every man of good will, and, whatever his feelings, to compel 
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his assent Ideas which, in religion and in politics, are trutlis, 
in history are forces Ihey must be respected, they must not be 
affirmed By dint of a supreme reserve, by much self control, by 
a timely ind di:)crcct indifference, oy secrecy in the matter of 
the black cap, history might be lifted above contention, and 
made an accepted tribunal, and the same for all If men were 
truly sincere, and delivered judgment \iy no cinons but tho.e of 
evident mordity, then Juhin would be desenb'^d in Ihc same 
terms by Chnstiui md pagin, luther by C itholic '’nd Pro- 
testant, Washington by Whig and Tory, Napoleon by patriotic 
Ircnchrnan and patiiotie German 

I speilv of this school with rc\crencc, for the ^ood it has 
done, by the i*- ertion of h stone tiuth and ot its legit mate 
authority over tne minds of men it provicbs a discipline which 
every one of us does well *^o undergo, and perhaps also well to 
relinquish lor it is not the whole tinlh F intrcy s essiy on 
Carnot, Chuquets wars ot (he Re\olution, l^opcs s military 
histories, Roget s (Tene\ i m the time of ( \l\ in will supply you 
with examples ot i ino’-e lobiist ii ipaiti ility (laui I have 
desenbed Renui cills it tne Gair) li m opident and iristo- 
cratic society, domed to v inida in m gc oi liera and 
sordid srrivin In our uu\cisities it ins a mi mfaent and 
appo nted refuge, and to serve Uj caiu*. which is sur>_d, be- 
cause it IS the cause ot truth and hoi our we miy import a 
prohtable lesson from the highU urndcntilic rc^^ion ot public 
life Thcte a man does not talc lom>^ to find out that he is 
opposed by some who are abler and better than himself And, 
in order to understand the cosmu. force and the true connection 
of ideas, It IS a source of power, and an excellent school of 
principle, not to rest until, by excluding the fallacies, the preju- 
dices, the exaggerations which perpetual contention and the 
consequent precautions breed, we have made out for our oppo- 
nents a stronger and more impressive case than they present 
themselves Excepting one to which we are commg before I 
release you, there is no precept less faithfully observed by 
historians 

Ranke is the representative of the age which instituted the 
modem study of History. He taught it to be critical, to be 
colourless, and to be new We meet him at every step, and he 
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has done more for us than any other man. There are stronger 
books than any one of his, and some may have surpassed him 
in political, religious, philosophic insight, in vividness of the 
creative imagination, in originality, elevation, and depth of 
thoiight ; but by the extent of important work well executed, by 
his influence on able men, and by the amount of knowledge 
which mankind receixes and employs with the stamp of his 
mind upon it, he stands without a rival. I saw him last in 1877, 
when he wns feeble, sunken, and almost blind, and scarcely able 
to read or wiite. He uitercd his farewell with kindly emotion, 
and I feared that the next I should hear of him would be the 
news of his death. Two years later he began a Universal His- 
tory, which is not without traces of weakness, but which, com- 
posed after the age of 83, and carried, in seventeen volumes, 
far into the Middle Ages, brings to a close the most astonishing 
career in literature. 

His course had been determined, in early life, by Quentin 
Durward. The shock of the discovery that Scott’s I.ewis the 
Eleventh was inconsistent with the original in C'ommynes made 
him resolve that his object thenceforth should be above all 
things to follow, without swerving, and in stern subordination 
and surrender, the lead of his autlioiities. He decided effectually 
to repress the poet, the patriot, the religious or political parti- 
san, to sustain no cause, to banish himself from his books, and 
to write nothing tliat would gratify his own feelings or disclose 
his private convictions When a strenuous divine, who, like him, 
had written on the Reformation, hailed him as a comrade, 
Ranke repelled his advances. "You,'’ he said, "are in the first 
place a Christian ; I am in the first place a historian. There is a 
gulf between us." He was the first eminent writer who exhibited 
what Michelet calls Ic clesmtercsi^cment des morts. It was a 
moral triumph for him when he could refrain from judging, 
show that much might be said on both sides, and leave the rest 
to Providence. He would have felt sympathy with the two 
famous London physicians of our day, of whom it is told that 
they could not make up their minds on a case and reported 
dubiously. The head of the family insisted on a positive opinion. 
They answered that they were unable to give one, but he might 
easily find fifty doctors who could. 
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Niebuhr had pointed out that chroniclers who wrote before 
the invention of printing generally copied one predecessor at a 
time, and knew littJc about sifting or combining authorities. 
The suggestion became luminous in Ranke’s hands, and with 
his light and dexterous touch he scmtinised and dissected the 
principal historians, from Machiavelli yto the Memo ires d'un 
Homme d'Etat, with a rigour never before applied to moderns. 
But whilst Niebuhr dismissed the traditional story, replacing it 
with a construction of his own, it was Ranke’s mission to pre- 
serve, not to undermine, and to set up masters whom, in their 
proper sphere, he could obey. The many excellent dissertations 
in which he displayed this art, though his successois in the next 
generation matched his skill and did still more thorough work, 
are the best introduction from which we can learn the technical 
process by which within living memory the study of modern 
history has been renewed. Ranke’s contemporaries, weary of his 
neutrality and suspense, and of the useful but subordinate work 
that was done by beginneis who borrowed his WMnd, thought 
that too much was made of these obscure preliminaries which a 
man may accomplish for himself, in the silence of Ins chamber, 
with less demand on the attention of the public. That may be 
reasonable in men who are practised in these fundamental 
technicalities. We, who have to learn them, must immerse our- 
selves in the study of the great examples. 

Apart from what is technical, method is only the reduplica- 
tion of common sense, and is best acquired by observing its use 
by the ablest men in every variety of intellectual employment. 
Bentham acknowledged that he learned less from his own pro- 
fession than from writers like Linnieus and Cullen; and 
Brougham advised the student of Law to begin with Dante. 
Liebig described his Organic Chemntry as an application of 
ideas found in Mill’s Logic, and a distinguished physician, not 
to be named lest he should overhear me, read three books to 
enlarge his medical mind; and they w^ere Gibbon, Grote, and 
Mill. He goes on to say, "An educated man cannot become so 
on one study alone, but must be brought under the influence of 
natural, civil, and moral modes of thought.” I quote my col- 
league’s golden words in order to reciprocate them. If men of 
science owe anything to us, we may learn much from them that 
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is essential. For they can show how to test proof, how to secure 
fulness and soundness in induction, how to restrain and to 
employ with safety hypothesis and analogy. It is they who hold 
the secret of the mysterious property of the mind by which error 
ministers to truth, and truth slowly but irievocably prevails. 
Theirs is the logic of discovery, the demonstration of the ad- 
vance of knowledge and the development of ideas, which as 
tlie earthly wants and passions of men remain almost un- 
changed, are the charter of progress and the vital spark in 
history. And they often give us invaluable counsel when they 
attend to their own subjects and address their own people. 
Remember Darwin taking note only of those passages that 
raised difficulties in his way; the French philosopher complain- 
ing that his work stood still, because he found no more con- 
tradicting facts; Baer, who thinks error treated thoroughly 
nearly as reinuncralive as truth, by the discovery of new objec- 
tions; for, as Sir Robert Ball warns us, it is by considering 
objections that w^e often learn. Faraday declares that ''in 
knowledge, that man only is to be condemned and despised 
who is not in a state of transition.” And John Hunter spoke 
for all of us when he said : "Never ask me what I have said 
or what 1 have written ; but if you will ask rnc what my present 
opinions are, I will tell you.” 

From the first years of the century we have been quickened 
and enriched by contributors from every quarter. The jurists 
brought us that law of continuous growth which has trans- 
formed history from a chronicle of casual occurrences into the 
likeness of something c^rgariic. Towards 1820 divines began 
to recast their doctrines on the lines of development, of which 
Newman said, long after, that evolution had come to confirm 
it. Even the Fconomists, who were practical men, dissolved 
their science into liquid history, affirming that it is not an 
auxiliary, but the actual subject-matter of their inquiry. Philo- 
sophers claim that, as early as 1804, they began to bow the 
metaphysical neck beneath the historical yoke. They taught that 
philosophy is only the amended sum of all philosophies, that 
systems pass with the age whose impress they bear, that the 
problem is to focus the rays of wandering but extant truth, and 
that history is the source of philosophy, if not quite a substitute 
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for it. Comte begins a volume with the words that the pre- 
ponderance of history over philosophy was the chaiacteristic of 
the time he lived in. Since Cuvier first recognised the con- 
junction between the course of inductive discovery and the 
course of civilisation, science had its share in saturating the age 
with historic ways of thought, and subjecting all things to that 
influence for which the depressing names historic ism and 
historical-mindedncss have been devised. 

There are certain faults which arc corrigible mental defects 
on which I ought to say a few denouncing words, because they 
are common to us all. First : the want of an energetic under- 
standing of the sequence and real significance of events, 
which would be fatal to a practical politician, is ruin to a 
student of history, who is the politician with his face turned 
backwards. It is playing at study, to see nothing but the un- 
meaning and unsuggestivc surface, as we gciicrally do. Then 
we ha^se a ciuious proclivity to neglect, and by degrees to for- 
get, what has been certainly known. An instance or two will 
explain my idea. The most popuhr Fnglish wriler 1 elates how 
it happened in his presence that the title of 'lory was conferred 
upon the Conservative party. For it was an opprobrious name 
at the time, applied to men tor whom the Irish Government 
offered head-money; so that if I ha\e made too sure of progress, 

I may at least complacently point to this instance of our mended 
manners. One day, Titus Oates lost his temj^er with the men 
who refused to believe him, and, alter looking about for a 
scorching imprecation, he began to call them Tories. The name 
remained; but its origin, attested by Defoe, dropped out of 
common memory, as if one party were ashamed of their god- 
father, and the other did not care to be identified with his cause 
and character. You all know, I am sure, the story of the news 
of Trafalgar, and how, two days after it had arrived, Mr. Pitt, 
drawn by an enthusiastic crowd, went to dine in the city. When 
they drank the health of the minister who had saved his country, 
he declined the praise. “England,'' he said, “has saved herself 
by her own energy; and T hope that after having saved herself 
by her energy, she will save Europe by her example.’’ In 1814, 
when this hope had been realised, the last speech of the great 
orator was remembered, and a medal was struck upon which 
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the whole sentence was engi ived in foui words of compressed 
Latin ScipSiWJ intute, Lu}opcu/i c\t/}?plo Now it was just at 
the time of his last appcirincc in public thu Mr Pitt heard of 
the overwhelming success of the 1 rtnch in Germany, ind of the 
Austriin surrender at Ulm His friends concluded tint the con- 
test on land was hopeless, and thxt it wis time to abindon the 
Continent to the concjucrxi, and to fill buk upon our new 
empire of the sei Pitt did not agree with them He said that 
Napoleon would meet with a check whcne\ci he encountered 
i nation il resistance, ind he dnlircd th^t Spun w s the 
place for it and tint ther^ Inglind would mteivcnc Cxcneral 
Wellesley, fresh from Indn w is jxresCiit len years later, 
when he had iccomplislied tint whicli Pitt Ind seen in the 
lucid prescience of his list di}s, he rcl ited it Pins what I 
scarcely he^it itc to ciU the most istounding ind profound 
prediction in ill politic il liistot^ wheic ^uch things hue not 
been rite 

I shill neaei ignn enjoy the oj portunil) of speiking my 
thoughts to such in uicbence is Ihi , ind oii so privileged an 
occision a lecturer miy well be tempted to bethink himself 
whether lie knows of any neglected biith, any ciidin il proposi- 
tion, that might serve as his selected epigriph, as i last signal, 
pcihips even as a tirget 1 im not thinking of those shining 
precepts which ire the registered pioperly ot e\er) school, that 
IS to siy— Leiin is much by wilting is bv ic iding, be not con- 
tent with the best bool , seek ,idei'ghts from the others, have 
no favourites keep men iid things ipirt guird agiinst the 
prestige of gieat nimes, see tint joiii ji dgments are your own, 
ind do not shrink from disigrccment no truslmg without test- 
ing, be moie scveie to ideis thin to ictions, do not overlook 
the strength of the bid ciuse oi the weikncss of the good, 
nearer be surprised by the crumbling of in idol or the disclosure 
of a skeleton, judge talent at its best and character at its worst, 
suspect power more than vice, and study problems in preference 
to periods, for instance the derivation of Luther, the scientific 
influence of Bacon, the predecessors of Adam Smith, the medie- 
val masters of Rousseau, the consistency of Burke the identity 
of the first Whig. Most of this, I suppose, is undisputed, and 
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calls for no enlargement. But the weight of opinion is against 
me when I exhort you never to debase the moral currency or to 
lower the standard of rectitude, but to try others by the final 
maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and 
no cause to escape the undying penalty which history has the 
power to inflict on wrong. The plea in extenuation of guilt and 
mitigation of punishment is perpetual. At every step we are met 
by arguments which go to excuse, to palliate, to confound right 
and wrong, and reduce the just man to the level of the repro- 
bate. The men who plot to baffle and resist us are, first of all, 
those who made history what it has become. I'hey set up the 
principle that only a foolish Conservative judges the present 
time with the ideas of the past; th.it only a foolish laberal 
judges the past with the ideas of the present. 

The mission of that school was to make distant times, and 
especially the Middle Ages, then most distant of all, intelligible 
and acceptable to a society issuing from (he eighteenth cen- 
tury. There were difficulties in the way; and amon/; others this, 
that, in the first fervour of the Causades, the men who took the 
Cross, after receiving communion, heartily devoted the day to 
the extermination of Jews. To judge them by a fixed standard, 
to call them sacrilegious fanatics or furious hypocrites, w^as to 
yield a gratuitous victoiy to Voltaire. It became a rule of policy 
to praise the spirit wdicn you could not defcaid the deed. So 
that we ha\c no common code; our moral notions aie always 
fluid; and you must consider the times, the class ftom which 
men sprang, the surrounding influences, the masters in their 
schools, the preachers in their pulpits, the movement they ob- 
scurely obeyed, and so on, until responsibility is merged in 
numbers, and not a culprit is left for cxeaition. A rnurdcret 
was no criminal if he followed local custom, if neighbours 
approved, if he v/as encouiaged by official advisers or prompted 
by just authority, if he acted for the reason of state or the pure 
love of religion, or if he sheltered himself behind the complicity 
of the Law. The depression of morality was flagrant; but the 
motives were those which have enabled us to contemplate with 
distressing complacency the secret of unhallowed lives. The 
code that is greatly modified by time and place, will vary 
according to the cause. The amnesty is an artifice that enables 
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US to make exceptions, to tamper with weights and measures, to 
deal unequal justice to friends and enemies. 

It is associated with that philosophy which Cato attributes to 
the gods. For we have a theory which justifies Providence by 
the event, and holds notliing so deserving as success, to which 
there can be no victory in a bad cause; prescription and duration 
legitimate; and whatever exists is right and reasonable; and as 
God manifests His will by that which He tolerates, we must 
conform to the divine decree by living to shape the future after 
the ratified image of the past. Another tfieory, less confidently 
urged, regards History as our guide', as much by sliowing errors 
to evade as examples to pursue. It is suspicious of illusions in 
success, and, though there may be Iiopc of ultimate triumph for 
what is true, if not by its own atli action, by the gradual ex- 
haustion of error, it admits no corresponding piomise for what 
IS ethically right. It deems the canonisation of the historic past 
more perilous th.ui ignoiancc or denial, because it would per- 
petu<itc the reign oi sin and acknowledge the soveteignty of 
wTong. and Lonrci\cs ic the part of ital gicatncss to know^ how 
tc:) stand and fall alone, stemming, lor a lifetime, the contem- 
porary flood. 

Ranke relates, without aclornment. that ^X'lHiam TIT ordered 
the extiip.mon of a C atholic clan, «ind scouts the faltciing ex- 
cuse of his dcfenclers. Ikit when he comes to the death and 
character of the international dcii\ercr, Cocncoc is forgotten, 
the imputation of murder diop^, like a thing unworthy of 
notice. Johannes Mueller, a great Swiss celebiity, writes that 
the British C'onstitution occurred to somebody, perhaps to 
Halifax, lliis artless statement might not he approved by rigid 
lawyers as a faithful and felicitous indication of the manner of 
tliat mysterious growth of ages, from occult beginnings, that 
was never piofaned by the invading wit of man, but it is less 
grotesque than it appears. J.ord Halifax was the most original 
writer of political tracts in the pamphleteering crowd between 
Harrington and Bolmgbrokc; and in the Exclusion struggle he 
produced a scheme of limitations which, in substance, if not in 
form, foreshadowed the position of the monarchy in the later 
Hanoverian reigns. Although Halifax did not believe in the 
plot, he insisted that innocent victims should be sacrificed to 
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content the multitude. Sir William Temple writes ‘'We only 
disagreed in one point, which was the leaving some priests to 
the law upon the accusation of being priests only, as the House 
of Commons had desired, which i thought wholly unjust. 
Upon this point Lord Halifax and 1 had so sharp a debate at 
Lord Sunderland’s lodgings, that he told me, if I would not 
concur in points which were so necessary^ for the people’s satis- 
faction, he would tell everybody I was a Papist. And upon his 
affirming that the plot mu^t be liandled as if it weie true, 
whether it were so or no, in those points that were so generally 
believed ” In spite of this accusing pissige, Macaulay, who 
prefers Halifax to all the statesmen of his age, praises him for 
his mercy : "His dislike of cv^^remes, t*nd a forgiving ind com- 
passion ite temper which seems to hav^e bee i naiural to him, 
preserved him from all participation in the worst crimes of his 
time." 

If, in our unceitnnty, we must often err, it miy be sometimes 
better to iisk excess in r»gour than in indulgence, for then at 
least we do no injury by loss of principle As Biylc has said, it 
js more probable that the seeiet motives of an indillerent action 
are bad than good, and this discouraging conclusion does not 
depend upon theology, for June^ Mo. ley supports the sceptic 
from the other flink, with all the artillery of the Traetaiian 
Oxford. "A Christian," he says, ' is bound by his veiy creed to 
suspect evil, and cannot release himsell. . . . He sees it where 
others do not, his instinct is divinely strengthened, his eye is 
supernaturally keen, he has a spiritual insight, and senses exer- 
cised to discern . . . He owns the doctiine of original sin, that 
doctrine puts him necessarily on his guard against appearances, 
sustains his apprehension under perplexity, and prepares him 
for recognising anywhere what he knows to be everywhere." 
There is a popular saying of Madame de Stael, that we forgive 
whatever we really understand. Tlie paradox has been judici- 
ously pruned by her descendant, the Duke de Broglie, in the 
words : "Beware of too much explaining, lest we end by loo 
much excusing." History, says Froude, does teach that right and 
wrong are real distinctions. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the tablets 
of eternity. And if there are moments when we may resist the 
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leaching of Froude, we have seldom the chance of resisting 
when he is supported by Mr. Goldwin Smith . "A sound his- 
torical morality will sanction strong measures in evil times; 
selfish ambition, treachery, murder, perjury, it will never sanc- 
tion in the worst of times, for these are the things that make 
times evil — Justice has been justice, mercy has been mercy, 
honour has been honour, good faith has been good faith, 
truthfulness his been truthfulness from the beginning" The 
doctrine that, as Sir Thomas Browne siys, morality is not 
ambulatory, is expressed as follow > by Burke who, when true 
to himsclt, IS the most intelligent of our instructors ' My prin- 
ciples enable me to form my judgment upon men ind actions in 
history, just as they do in common life, and not formed out of 
events and characters, either present or past History is a pre- 
ceptor of prudence, not of piinciples The principles of true 
politics arc those of morihty enhrged, ind J neither now do, 
nor ever will admit of any othci 

Whatever i man s notions of these later ccntuncs arc, such, in 
the main, the man himself will be Under the name of History, 
they ro\er the articles of his philosophic, his rclig<c)us, and his 
political creed They give his meisure, they denote his char- 
acter and, as praise is the shipwreck of historians, his prefer- 
ences betray him moie than hi'* i versions Modern History 
touches us so neiily, it is so deep a question of life and dcith, 
that we are bound to find our own way through it, and to owe 
our insight to ourselves The hi'^tonans of former ages, un- 
approachable for us m knowledge and in tilent, cannot be our 
limit We haee the power to be more rigidly impersonal, dis- 
interested and just than they, and to learn from undisguised 
and genuine records to look with remorse upon the past, and to 
the future with assured hope of better things, bearing this in 
mind, that if wc lower our stindird in Histor), we cannot up- 
hold It m Church or State 
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BEGINNING OF THE MODERN STATE 

Modfrn history tells how the last tour hundred years have 
modified the medieval conditions of life and ihcju^ht. In com- 
parison with tiicm, the Middle Apes were the domain of stabi- 
lity, and continuity, and instinctive evolution, seldom inter- 
rupted by such onpinators as Gregory VII or St. Francis of 
Assisi. Ignorant of History, they adlowcd themselves lo be 
governed by the unknown Past; ignoiant of Science, they ne\f'r 
believed in hidden forces working onwards to a happier future. 
The sense of dec ly was upon them; and each generation seemed 
so inferior to the last, in ancient wisdom and ancestral virtue, 
that the) feumd comfort in the assurance that the end of the 
world was at hand. 

the most profound and penetrating of the causes that 
have transformed society is a medieval inheritance. It was late 
in the thiitcenth century that the psychology of C onscicnee was 
closely studied for the first time, and men began to speak of it 
as the audible voice of God, that never mi^^leads or iails, and 
that ought to be obeyed always, whether enlightened or daik- 
cned, right or wrong. The notion was restrained, on its appear- 
ance, by the practice of regarding opposition to Church power 
as equivalent to specific Iieresy, which depressed the secret 
monitor below the public and visible authority. With the de- 
cline of coercion the claim of Conscience rose, and the ground 
abandoned by the inquisitor was gained by the individual. 
There was less reason then for men to be cast of the same type ; 
there was a more vigorous growth of independent character, 
and a conscious control over its formation. The knowdedge of 
good and evil was not an exclusive and sublime prerogative 
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assigned to states, or nations, or majorities. When it had been 
defined and recognised as something divine in human nature, 
its action was to limit power by causing the sovereign voice 
Within to be heatd above the expressed will and settled custom 
of surrounding men. By Ihit h}pothesis, tlie soul became more 
sacied than the state, because it leceives light fiorn above, as 
well as because its concerns are eternal, and out of all proportion 
with the common intciests of govcinment 'lhat is the root 
from which liberty of Conscience was developed, and all other 
liberty needed to confine the spheie of power, in order that it 
miy not challenge the supicmi^y ot that which n highest and 
best in nun 

Ihe securities by which this purpO'.e has been '^ttcmptccl com- 
pose the problem ot all htei lustoi), and cuUuiics wcic spent 
in ascert'‘ining and construcliiu^ theiu U m the in up the diiec- 
tion his been upw ird, the movciiicnt h s Icvia tiuh the con 
diet intense, the balmce often ii*i(C'tun I he pissi)n to’ 
power over otheis can rc\f r ceisc to thicUcn i unwind, ind is 
ilways sLiie ot fiiKlini» new and uniorcscen all'cs in cont nuing 
its iniitviology Ihetefore the method ( t modern ] ro‘ ress w.u 
revolution By a senes of violent shoch, the nitioi.^ in siiues- 
.lon h lvc strinrgleil to sh iLc oit the Pist to reverse lie i tion ot 
I line and the verdict ol ,ucce s, and to icscuc c world from 
the reiim ot the dead Jhey hive been due hss (o | to\0(.ation 
by actual wronir (lain to the lUnclton of ideal luht and the 
<.] urns that inspned thena weie umvcisal ind dci ii.hcd Pro- 
giess has imjac^sed iiuicisine s untie cs ui ajcic<' on bchdf of 
those who cm mike ni/ return, from whose welt ire d derives 
no cquiv ilent benefit, whose ecisUnce n i buidvUi, an evil, 
eventually a penl to the rommunity. 'J he mean dur ition of life, 
the compendious test of impiovcmcnt, »s prolonged by ill the 
chief agents ot civiluition, moia! and m iten il, iclif lous and 
scientific, working ti^gcther, and depends on prcsciving, at 
infinite cost, which is infinite loss, tiic c’nppled child and the 
victim of accident, the idiot and the midmin, the puiper and 
the culprit, the old and infirm, cuiable and ineiirablc. This 
growing dominion of disinterested motive, this liberality to- 
wards the weak, in social life, corresponds to that respect for the 
minority, in political life, which is the essence of freedom. It is 
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an application of the same principle of self-denial, and of the 
higher law. 

Taking long periods, we perceive the advance of moral over 
material influence, the ttiumph of genet al ideas, the gradual 
amendment. The line of march will prove, on Ihe whole, to 
have been from force and cruelty to consent and association, to 
humanity, rational persuasion, and the persistent appeal to com- 
mon, simple, and evident maxims. We have dethroned neces- 
sity, in the shape both of hunger and of tear, by extending the 
scene from Western Euiope to the whole woikl, so tliat all 
shall contribute to the treasure of civilisation, and by taking 
into partnership in the enjoyment of its rewards those who are 
far off as well as those who are below . We sh ill give our atten- 
tion to mueh that has failed and passed av as well as to the 
phenomeni of progress, which help to build up the world in 
which we live for History must be our delicerei not only tiom 
the undue iniluence of othei times, but from the undue influence 
of our own, from the tyranny of enMionment and the ptessure 
of the air we breathe It requires all historic forces to pioducc 
their record and submit to judgment, and it promotes the f unity 
of resistance to contemporary surioundings by familial ity with 
other ages and other orbit > of thought. 

In these latter days the sum of differences in international 
character has been appieciably bound down by the constant 
process of adaptation and adjustment, and by exposure to like 
influences. Ihe people of \arious count lies a'e swayed by 
identical interests, they aie absoibed in the same problems, and 
thrill with the same emotions, their classics are interch ingeable, 
authorities in science aie nearly alike for all, and thev readily 
combine to make experiments and lesearchc^s in common To- 
wards 1500, European nations, ha\ing been fashioned and 
composed out of simple elements during the thousand years 
between the fall of the Roman Empire and that of its successor 
in the East, had reached full measure of differentiation. They 
were estranged from each other, and were inclined to treat the 
foreigner as the foe. Ancient links were loosened, the Pope was 
no longer an accepted peacemaker, and the idea of an interna- 
tional code, overriding the will of nations and the authority of 
sovereigns, had not dawned upon philosophy. Between the old 
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order that was changing and the new that was unborn, Europe 
had an inorganic interval to go through. 

Modern History begins under stress of the Ottoman Con- 
quest. Constantinople fell, after an attempt to negotiate for 
help, by the union of the Crreck and Latin Churches. The agree- 
ment come to at Florence was not ratified at home; the attempt 
was resented, and led to an explosion of feeling that made even 
subjugation by the Turk seem for the moment less intolerable, 
and that hastened the catastrophe by making Western (Jiristians 
slow to sacrifice themselves for their implacable brethren in 
the East. Oifers of help were made, conditional on acceptance 
of the Florentine decree, and were rejected Vv'ith patriotic and 
theological disdain. A small force of papal and Genoese mer- 
cenaries shared the fate of the defenders, and the end could not 
hav^e been long averted, even by the restoration of religious 
unity. The Powers that held back were not restrained by dog- 
matic arguments only. The dread of Latin intolerance was the 
most favourable circumstance encountered by the Turks in the 
Eastern Empire, and they at once offered protection and im- 
munities to the patriarch and his prelates. The conejuest of the 
entire peninsula, with the islands, occupied a generation, and 
it was good policy meanwhile to do nothing that would 
diminish the advantage or awaken alarm of persecution. Their 
system reejuired the increase rather than the conversion of 
C’hristian subjects, for the tribute of gold as well as the tribute 
of blood. The Janissaries were selected among the sons of 
Christian parents, who became renegades, and who, having 
neither home nor family, no life but in camp, no employment 
but arms, became not only the best professional soldiers in the 
world, but a force constantly active to undo the work of pacific 
statesmen and to find fresh occasion for war. There were occa- 
sional outbreaks of blind ferocity, and at all times there was the 
incapacity of an uncivilised race to understand the character and 
the interest of alien subjects more cultivated than themselves. 
But there was not at first the sense of unmitigated tyranny that 
arose later; and there was not so great a contrast with life as 
it was under Italian despots as to make Christians under the 
Sultan passionately long for deliverance. 

From the perjury of Varna, in 1444, when the Christians 
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broke the treaty just concluded at Szegedin, it was understood 
that they could never be trusted to keep engagements entered 
into with people of another religion. It seemed a weak-minded 
exaggeration of hypocrisy to abstain from preying on men so 
furiously divided, so full of hatred, so incapable of combining 
in defence of their altars and their homes, so eager in soliciting 
aid and intervention from the infidel 'in their own disputes. 
The several principalities of the circumference, Servia, Bosnia, 
Wallachia, the Morea, and the islands, varying in nationality 
and in religion, were attacked separately, and made no joint 
defence. In Epirus, Scanderberg, once a renegade, then in com- 
munion with Rome, drawing his supplies from the opposite 
coast of Apulia, which his sentinels on Cape Linguetta could 
see at sunnse, maintained himself for many years victoriously, 
knowing that his country would perish with him. John Hun- 
yadi had defended C hristendom on the Hungarian frontier so 
well that the monarchy of his son stemmed the tide of invasion 
for seventy years. While the Turkish outposts kept watch on 
the Danube, Mahomet seized Otranto, and all the way upwards 
to the Alps there was no force capable of resisting him. Just 
then, he died, Otranto was lost, and the enterprise was not 
renewed. His people wetc a nation of soldiers, not a nation of 
sailors. For operations beyond sea they relied on the seamen of 
the Aigean, generally Christians, as they had required the help 
of Genoese ships to ferry them over the Hellespont. 

Under Bajazet, the successor, there was some rest for Europe. 
His brother, who was a dangerous competitor, as the crown 
went to the one who survived, fled for safety to the Christians, 
and was detained as a hostage, beyond the possibility of ran- 
som, by the Knights of St. John, and then by the Pope. The 
Sultan paid, that he might be kept quiet. 

For years the Turks were busy in the East. Selim conquered 
Syria and part of Persia. He conquered Arabia, and was 
acJcnowledged by the Sheriff of Mecca caliph and protector of 
the holy shrine. He conquered Egypt and assumed the preroga- 
tive of the Imaum, which had been a shadow at Cairo, but 
became, at Constantinople, the supreme authority in Islam. 
Gathering up the concentrated resources of the Levant, Soly- 
man the Magnificent turned, at last, against the enemy who 
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guarded the gate? of civilised Europe. Having taken Belgrade, 
he undertook, in 1526, the crowning campaign of Turkish 
history. At the battle of Mohacs Hungary lost her independence. 
The Turks found a Transylvanian magnate who was willing to 
receive the crown from them; and the broad valley of the 
Danube continued to be their battlefield until the days of 
Sobieski and Eugene. But the legitimate heir of King Ladislas, 
who fell at Mohacs, was Ferdinand, only brother of Charles V ; 
and Hungary, with the vast region then belonging to the 
Bohemian crown, passing to the same hands as the ancient 
inheritance of the Habsburgs, constituted the great Austrian 
monarchy which extended from the Adriatic to the far Sarma- 
tian plain, and Solyman’s victory brought him face to face 
with the first Power able to arrest his progress. The Turks were 
repulsed at Vienna in 1529, at Malta in 1564. This was their 
h'mit in Western Europe; and after Lepanto, in 1571, their only 
expansion was at the expense of Poland and Muscovy. They still 
wielded almost boundless resources; the entire seaboard from 
Cattaro all round by the Euxine to the Atlantic was Mahome- 
dan, and all but one-fourth of the Mediterranean w as a Turkish 
lake. It was long before they knew that it wms not their destiny 
to be masters of the Western as well as of the Eastern world. 

While this heavy cloud overhung the Adriatic and the 
Danube, and the countries within reach of the Turk were in 
peril of extinction, the nations farther west were consolidating 
rapidly into unity and power. By the mirriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, by their conquest of Granada and the rise of a new 
hemisphere at their command, Spain for the first time became 
a great Power; while France, having expelled the English, 
having instituted a permanent army, acquired vast frontier 
provinces, and crushed the centrifugal forces of feudalism, was 
more directly foimidable and more easily aggressive. These 
newly created Powers portended danger in one direction. Their 
increase was not so much in comparison with England or with 
Portugal, as in contrast with Italy. England, through the 
Tudors, had achieved internal tranquillity; and Portugal was 
already at the head of Europe in making the ocean tributary to 
trade. But Italy was divided, unwarhke, poor in the civic virtues 
that made Switzerland impregnable, rich in the tempting 
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luxuries of civilisation, an inexhaustible treasure-house of much 
that the neighbours greatly needed and could never find else- 
where. The best vvnters and scholars and teachers, the most 
consummate artists, the ablest commanders by land and sea, 
the deepest explorers of the mystery of State that have been 
known before or since, all the splendours of the Renaissance, 
and the fruits of a whole century of progress were there, ready 
to be appropriated and employed for its own benefit by a para- 
mount Power. 

It was obvious that the countries newly strengthened, the 
countries growing in unity and concentration and superfluous 
forces, v/ould encroach upon those that were demoralised and 
weakened. By strict reason of State, this was not the policy of 
France, for the French frontiers were assigned by nature every- 
where but in the north-east There the country was open, the 
enemy’s territory approached the capital, and the true line of 
expansion was towards Antweip, or Liege, or Strasburg But the 
French were invited into Italy with promise of vvelcome, be- 
cause the Angevin claim to Naples, defeated in 1462, had 
passed to the King of France The Aragonese, who had been 
successful in resisting it, was not legitimate, and had been com- 
pelled again to struggle for existence by the Rising of the 
Barons. The rising was suppressed, the discontented Neapoli- 
tans went into exile, and they were now in France, prophesy- 
ing easy triumphs if Charles VIII would extend his hand to 
take the greatness that belonged to the heir of the house of 
Anjou They were followed by the most important of the 
Italian Cardinals, Della Rovere, nephew of a former Pope, 
himself afterwards the most famous pontiff who had appeared 
for centuries. Armed with the secrets of the Conclave, the Car- 
dinal insisted that Alexander VI should be deposed, on the 
ground that he had paid for the papacy in ascertainable sums 
of money and money’s worth ; whereas spiritual office obtained 
in that way was tpso facto void. 

The advent of the French, heralded by the passionate elo- 
quence of Savonarola, was also hailed by Florence and its 
dependencies, m their impatience of the Medicean rule, now 
that it had dropped from the hands of the illustrious Lorenzo 
into tho^ of his less competent son. Lodovico Sforza, the 
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Regent of Milan, was also among those who called in the 
French, as he had a family quarrel with Naples His father, 
Francesco, the most successful of the Condottien, who acquired 
the Milanese by marriage with a Visconti, is known by that 
significant saying "May God defend me from my friends. 
From my enemies I can defend myself ’’ As the Duke of 
Orleans also descended from the Visconti, lodovico wished to 
divert the French to the more alluring prospect of Naples. 

In September 1494 Charles VIII invaded Italy by the Mont 
Genevre, with an army equal to his immediate purpose His 
hoiesmen still displayed the medieval armour, wrought by the 
artistic criftsmen of the Renaissance They were followed by 
artillery, the newer arm which, in another generation, swept 
the steel clad knight away Frencli infantry was not thought so 
well of But the Swiss had become, in their wars with Burgundy, 
the most renov/ned of all foot soldiers They were unskilled in 
manociures but their pikemen, diarging in dense masses, 
proved irresistible on many Italian fields , until it was discovered 
that they v/oaid serve for money on either side, and that when 
opposed to their countr)men they refused to fight At Pavia 
they were cut down by the Spaniards and their fame began to 
wane They were Germans, hating Austria, and their fidelity to 
the goldv.n lilies is one ot the constant facts of French history, 
until the Swiss guard and the white flag vanished together. In 
July 1830 

Charles reiched Naples early m 1495, having had no resis- 
tance to o\crcome, but having accomplished nothing, and 
having manifested no distinct purpose on his way, when he 
found himself, for a moment, master of Florence and of Rome. 
Ihe deliverance of Constantmople was an idea that occurred 
inevitably to a man of enterprise who was in possession of 
Southern Italy It was the advanced post of Europe against the 
East, of Christendom against Islam, the proper rendezvous of 
Crusaders, the source of supplies, the refuge of squadrons 
needing to refit. Tlie Sultan was not an overwhelming warrior, 
like his father, he had not, like Selim, his successor, control of 
the entire East, and he was held in check by the existence of hfs 
brother, whom Charles took with him, on leaving Rome, with 
a view to ulterior service, but whom he lost soon after. 
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Qiarles VIII was not a man ripened by experience of great 
affairs, and he had assumed the title of King of Jerusalem, as 
a sign of his crusading purpose. But he also called himself King 
of Sicily, as representing the Anjous, and this was not a disused 
and neglected derelict. For the island belonged to the King of 
Aragon, the most politic and capable of European monarchs. 
Before starting for Italy, Charles had made terms with him, and 
Ferdinand, in consideration of a rectified frontier, had engaged, 
by the Treaty of Barcelona, to take no unfriendly advantage of 
his neighbour’s absence. The basis of this agreement was shat- 
tered by the immediate unexpected and overwhelming success 
of the French arms. From his stronghold in the South it would 
be easy for Charles to make himself master of Rome, of Flor- 
ence, of all Italy, until he came in sight of the lion of St. Mark. 
So vast and sudden a superiority was a serious danger. A latent 
jealousy of Spain underlay the whole expedition. 'Ihc realm of 
the Catholic kings was expanding, and an indistinct cmpiie, 
larger, in reality, than that of Rome, was rising out of the At- 
lantic. By a very simple calailation of approaching contingen- 
cies, Ferdinand might be su->pectcd of designs upon Naples. 
Now that the helplessness of the Neapolitans had been revealed, 
it was apparent that he had made a false reckoning when he 
allowed the French to occTipy what he might have taken more 
easily himself, by crossing the Straits of Messina. Ferdinand 
joined the Italians of the North m declaring against the inva- 
der, and his envoy Fonseca tore up the I’reaty of Barcelona be- 
fore the face of the French kmg. 

Having been crowned in the Cathedral, and having gaiii- 
soned his fortresses, Charles set out for France, at the head of 
a small army. As he came over the Apennines into Lombardy, 
at Fornovo he was met by a larger force, chiefly provided by 
Venice, and had to fight his way through. A fortnight after his 
departure, the Spaniards, under Gonsalvo of Cordova, landed in 
Calabria, as auxiliaries of the dethroned king. The throne was 
once more occupied by the fallen family, and Charles retained 
nothing of his easy and inglorious conquests when he died in 
1498. 

His successor, Lewis XII, was the Duke of Orleans, who 
descended from the Visconti, and he at once prepared to enforce 
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his claim on Milan. He allied himself against his rival, Sforza, 
with Venice, and with Pope Alexander. That he might many 
the widowed queen, and preserve her duchy of Brittany for the 
Crown, he required that his own childless marriage should be 
annulled. Upon the Legate who brought the necessary docu- 
ments the grateful king bestowed a principality, a bride of 
almost royal rank, and an army wherewith to reconquer the lost 
possessions of the Church in Central Italy. For the Legate was 
the Cardinal of Valencia, who became thenceforward Duke of 
Valcntinois, and is better known as Cicsar Borgia. Lhe rich 
Lombard plain, the garden of Italy, was conquered as easily as 
Naples had been in the first expedition. Sforza said to the Vene- 
tians : "I have been the dinner; you will be the supper”; and 
went up into the Alps to look for Swiss levies. At Novara, in 
1500, his mercenaries betrayed him and he ended his clays in a 
French prison. On their way home from the scene of their 
treachery, the Swiss crowned their evil repute by seizing Bellin- 
zona and the valley of the Ticino, w’hich has remained one of 
their cantons. 

Lewis, undisputed master of Milan and Genoa, assured of 
the Roman and the Venetian alliance, was in a better position 
than his predecessor to renew the claim on the throne of 
Naples. But now, behind Fiedenc of Naples, there was Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon and Sicily, v/ho was not likely to allow the 
king for whom lie had fought to be deposed wdthoiit resistance. 
Tliercfore it was a welcome suggestion when Ferdinand pro- 
posed that they siioiild combine to expel Frederic and to divide 
his kingdom. As it was Ferdinand who had just reinstated him, 
this was an adaptation to the alfairs of (Christendom of the 
methods wdiich passed for justice in the treatirient of un- 
believers, and were applied without scruple by the foremost 
men of the age, All^uqucrque and Cortez. Frederic turned for 
aid to the Sultan, and this felonious act w\is put forward as the 
justification of his aggiessors. The Pope sanctioned the Treaty 
of Partition, and as the Crown of Naples was technically in 
his gift, he deprived the king on the ground stated by the allies. 
The exquisite significance of the plea v/as that the Pope him- 
self had invited Turkish intervention in Italy, and now declared 
it a cause of forfeiture. In 1501 French and Spaniards occupied 
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their allotted portions, and then quarrelled over the distribution 
of the spoil. For a time Gonsalvo, '‘the great Captain,” was 
driven to bay at Barletta on the Adriatic: but at the end of 1503 
he won a decisive victory, and the defeated French, under 
Bayard, withdrew from the Charigliano to the Po. Naples re- 
mained a dependency of Spain, for all purposes, in modern 
history. 

In the midst of foreign armies, and of new combinations 
disturbing the established balance of Italian Powers, the lesser 
potentates were exposed to destruction; and there were forces 
about sufficient, under capable guidance, to remodel the chaotic 
centre of Italy, where no strong government had ever been 
constituted. Cxsar Borgia recognised the opportunity as soon as 
the French were at Milan ; the Pope was growing old and was 
clay in his terrible hands. His sister just then became Duchess 
of Ferrara, on the border of the defenceless region wliich he 
coveted; and the dominions of the King of France, his patron 
and ally, extended to the Adda and the Po. Never had such 
advantages been united in such a man. For Cxsar’s talents were 
of the imperial kind. He was fearless of difficulties, of clangers, 
and of consequences ; and having no preference for right or 
wrong, he weighed with an equal and dispassionate mind 
whether it was better to spare a man or to cut his throat. As he 
did'not attempt more than he could perform, his rapid success 
awakened aspirations for a possible future. He was odious to 
Venice, but a Venetian, wlio watched his meteoric course, won- 
ders, in his secret diary, whether this unerring schemer was to 
be the appointed deliverer. He was a terror to Florence, yet the 
Florentine secretary, to whom he confided his thoughts in cer- 
tain critical hours, wrote of him as men have written of Napo- 
leon, and erected a monument to his memory that has secretly 
fascinated half the politicians in the world. 

With his double equipment as a lieutenant of the French 
king and as a condottiere of the Pope, he began by reviving the 
dormant authority of Rome, where nominal feudatories held 
vicarious sway. In the place of many despots struggling not for 
objects of policy, but for their own existence, there appeared a 
single state, reaching from sea to sea, from the Campagna to the 
salt-marshes by the delta of the Po, under a papal prince and 
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gonfalomete^ invested with rights and preiogitnes to protect 
the Holy See, and with power to control it Rome would have 
become a dependency of the reigning liouse of Borgn, as it had 
been of Ic^s capible vissals, and the ,)stcm might hi\e lasted 
as long as the brain that devised it I oreruo de Medici once 
Slid thit his buildings weie the only woiks tint would outlast 
him, and it is common in the scculir chii uters of tint epoch, 
unlike the priesthood not to bchc\e m those things that are 
ibiding, and not lo rcgird orginisitions th it irc humble and 
obscuic it fust and bloom by slow dcgiccs for the use of 
mother age 

( a_sir , cntcipii e w is not dctcimincd or hmited by the 
rl iiins of the Vitic in Ilf s(r\cd both Pope ind king md his 
1 rcnch illnncc c irncd firthcr th n tlie icco\cry of the 
Ronngrn I lorcnic \y imc tiibutir/ b) tikin* liim into pay 
BoUjgin boil 1 t him oil with a hv,uy rinsom VcnkC inscribed 
his nunc in the illiistiious lecoid of its nob'Iit\ None could 
tell whcie his imhition or his resources would end how his 
ineciilive enus would emjdoy the ri\ ilry (f the im iders, 
wh ii uses lie would dense for the Impnoi md the link The 
ei i of pelt) t) I mil) w is closed b\ tlu ippn ticii of one superior 
intional t) lant ^vh ) could lie no v oise th m tweiit) foi though 
his crimcN would be is theirs thc\ wiu'ld not be ii cless to the 
rnlion but were tlioughtfully desu iicd i id executed for the 
sikc of I ower the ucepted objcd ol polities m i eounfr) where 
the right w is known by the result ( e ii w is not ’ i unpopular 
mister and his subjects were tiue lo b m n liis f illing ti^rtunes. 
The deidi of Alexmder md the dei bnc of tin Ffencli ciuse 
m the boutli cut shoit liis wiiik iii the lutuiun of 150^ Delia 
Rovere, (ardinil Vm^uh, whose title cime from the ‘ hurch 
of St Pctci in C Inins the inflexible enemy of the Borgias, was 
now Julius II and iftcr i brief inten il he wis strong enough 
to drive ( ^esir out of th'^ country while the Vencti ms, entering 
the Romagna under ill omens lor the Republic, oceaipied the 
remnant of his man) conquests 

Julius had resisted Alexinder, as a man unfit for his function, 
and it soon appeared that tins w is not i pm ate feud, but a total 
reversal of ideas and policy Ihe cli mge w is not felt in religious 
reform or m patronage of learning, but fust in the notion of 
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territorial politics. Caesar had rebuilt the duchy of Romagna in 
the service of the papacy ; and it was the essence of the schemes 
of Julius that it should be secured for the Holy See, together 
with all else that could be claimed by right, or acquired by 
policy and war. The Borgias had prevailed by arms, and Julius 
would not consent to be their inferior and to condemn his 
whole career. He must draw the sword; but, unlike them, he 
would draw it in the direct interest of the Church, He had 
overthrown the conqueror, not that the conquests might be 
dissolved, or might go to Venice, bur in order that he himself 
and his successors might have power in Italy, and through 
Italians, over the world. Upon this foundation he instituted the 
temporal power, as it subsisted for three centuries. I’hc jealous 
municipal spirit of the Middle Ages had dissolved society into 
units, and nothing but force could reverse the tradition and 
weld the fragments into great communities. Borgia liad shown 
that this could be done; but also that no victorious co}iclotticY(\ 
were he even his own son, could be trusted by a Pope. Julius 
undertook to command his army himself, and to fight at the 
head of his troops. Letting lu's white beard grow, putting on 
armour, and proudly riding his war-horse under fire, he ex- 
hibited the m.ost picturesque and romantic figure of his time. 

Ihe Venelians, commanding the seabo.ird with their galleys, 
were not easy to dislodge from the towns they occupied. 
Essentially a maritime and commercial Power, their centre of 
gravity lay so far east that it was once proposed to move the 
capital from the I.agoons to the Bosphorus. When the ad- 
vancing Turk damaged their trade and threatened their Colonial 
empire, they took advantage of Italian disintegration to become 
a continental state, and the general inseairity and oppression 
of miniature potentates made it a happy fate to be subject to 
the serene and politic government, whose 3000 ships still 
held the sea, flying the Christian flag. Renouncing non-inter- 
vention on the mainland, they set power above prosperity, and 
the interest of the State above the welfare and safety of a 
thousand patrician houses. Wherever there were troubled waters, 
the fisher was Venice. All down the Eastern coast, and along 
the Alpine slopes to the passes which were the trade route to 
Nortliern Europe, and still farther, at the expense of Milan and 
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Naples, the patriarch of Aquileia and the Duke of Ferrara, the 
Emperor and the Pope, the Queen of the Adriatic extended her 
intelligent sway. It was under the long administration of the 
Doge Foscari, Byron's hero, that it dawned upon the Venetians 
that it might be their mission to supersede the frail and help- 
less governments of the Peninsula: and their famous politician 
and historian, Paruta, believed that it was in their power to do 
what Rome had done. Ihcir ambition was evident to their 
neighbours, and those whom they liad despoded, under every 
plausible pretext, awaited the opportunity of letribution. 

Julius, taking counsel with M.ichiavelh, found it easy to 
form a league composed of their enemies. As it was not the 
interest ot the cmpiic, France ind Spam, to spite Venice by 
strengthening caeli olher, the Vcnciians imagined llicy could 
safely hold their ground, leasing the dependent cities to make 
their own terms with the enemy. Padiu held out Mcionously 
against Maximilian, hut the* battle of Agnadcllo was lost 
against the Fiench in the sime }c\r fS09, in which, fighting 
under the Cie^crnt in the huh in CJcean, the Venetians were 
defeated by the Poitugiie^c, .tiid lo t tlien 1 a item liadc. Ihcy 
soon obtained their resengi* IIiMUg gamed his ends by 
employing Fnnce agimst N’enue m the Liague of C ambray, 
Julius now allied himsclt with tlie Venetians to expel the 
Freneh tiom Milan. He hid reemered the papil | osscssions, 
he had broken the Vcrutian power, and m this his rhnd effort 
to reconstitute Italy, he still sucu^ded, bccau-.c he had the sup- 
poit ot the Venetians and the Swiss. Ihe blench gi\e battle to 
tfie SpaniarcL at Ravenna aiul to the Swiss at No\ara, and then 
they evaaiatcd the Mil mese. 

Lewis XII swore that he would wrcuk vengeance on the 
papacy, and, in conjunction with the Lmperor, opened a Coun- 
cil at Pisa, w'hich was allendcd by a minoiity ot cardinals. Julius 
met the attack by calling a general Council to meet at the 
Lateran, which was the first sln».c tlie great reforming Council, 
and was still sitting when Julius died in Like the Council 

at Pisa, it was regarded at Rome as a move in the great game 
of Politics, and it made no serious attempt to heal the long- 
standing and acknowledged wounds of the Churcli. Its action 
spread the belief that the reigning diseases were known, but 
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that the remedy was refused, and that reforms tliat might help 
reWgion were not to be expected from Church or State. Julius 
II died without having expelled the barbarians, as he had 
promised. The French were gone, but the Spaniards remained 
unshaken, and were still the pivot of the operations of the Holy 
See. The investiture of Naples was granted to Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and the fairest region in Eotope bound Spam irre- 
vocably to the Popes. 

Although the Italian scheme of Julius was left half-way, his 
Roman scheme was completed, the intermittent suzerainty of 
the Middle Ages v as straightened out into effective sovcieignty 
over the half of Central Italy, where anarchy used to reign, and 
the tempoial power was fixed on foundations solid enough to 
bear the coining diminution of spiritual power. The added 
splendours of modern royalty, round which cardinals of reign- 
ing houses — Mcdic', Fste, Farnesc, Gonzagi — displayed the 
pomp and ceremony of semi-regal state, in palaces built by 
Bramante and Michael Angelo, with the ambassadors and pro- 
tectois of the Powers, and the heads of princely families th it 
had worn the tiara, made Rome the magnetic pole of aristocratic 
society. As the capital of an absolute monarchy, as others were, 
it became associated with prinaples which, in the Middle Ages, 
it resisted with spiritual and secular weiipons, and the magni- 
tudd of the change was apparent when leo X, by the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, conceded to Francis I the choice of bishops 
and tlie higher patronage of the Church of Fianee. For Franus 
on his accession sent an army into Italy, the last work of Julius 
II was overthrown at Marignano, and France again was master 
of the Milanese. 

The final struggle was to come at the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne. Ferdinand of Aragon was dead, and Naples passed to 
the King of undivided Spain. It was the unswerving policy of 
Rome that it should not be united with the Empire, and against 
that fixed axiom the strongest dynasty of emperors went to 
pieces. The Reformation had just begun in Germany, and Leo 
wished one of the Northern Electors to be chosen as Maxi- 
milian’s successor. In conformity with the political situation, he 
would have preferred Frederic of Saxony, the protector of 
Luther. The ©lection of Charles, in 1519, was a defiance of the 
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Balance of Power, a thing not to the taste of the Middle Ages, 
but becoming familiar in those days. France, unable formerly 
to keep Naples against Spain, had now to defend Lombardy 
against Spain, supported by Germany, Naples, and the Nether- 
lands. Francis maintained the unequal struggle for four years, 
although his most powerful vassal. Bourbon, brought the 
enemy to the gates of Marseilles. The decisive action of the long 
Italian war was fought at Pavia in June 1525, w^here Francis 
was taken prisoner, and was compelled to purchase his release 
by cruel sacrifices. 

The years that followed are only a phase in the permanent 
subjugation of Italy, but they aie memorable in another con- 
nection. For the triumph of t\ivia bi ought the suppression of 
the Lutherans within the range of practical politics. The Pea- 
sants’ War had damaged their position; the Fmperor was able 
now to execute the Imperial dcc/ee of Worms, and there were 
some in Germany who desired it. He made it a condition of 
his prisoner’s deliverance that he should assist in destroying 
them; and Francis readily offered to do it by coming in person, 
and bearing half the charge. ( liarles proposed to take him at 
his word, when he learnt that the Pope was at the head of a 
great alliance against him. Pcq-ie ClcanenL was advised by the 
best ecclesiastic in his court, the Diitdr/o Giberri, to try one 
more struggle before the chains were riveted, and before he 
became, as they said, a Spanish chaplain. It is a war, said 
Giberti, not for jwwcr or dc:)minion, but for the redemption of 
Italy from perpetual bondage; and he placed liis master, for the 
moment, at the liead of the nation. Clement concluded a treaty 
With the Fmjscror’s enemies at Cognac released b'rancis from 
his oath to observe the Treaty of Madrid, and endeavoured to 
make Pescara, the victor of Pavia, turn traitor by the prospect 
of the throne of Naples. 

In this way Charles was compelled to turn liis arms against 
Rome. He protested that he wcuild risk all his crowns for the 
sake of revenge, and appealed to Germany, with its Lutherans, 
for support. Tell them, he wrote, that they are wanted against 
the Turk. They will know what Turk we mean. They knew it so 
well that the landsknechts came provided with silken nooses 
for the necks of cardinals, besides a gold-thread one for the 
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Pope. He issued a detailed manifesto against him, the work of 
Valdes, one of the rare Lutherans of Spain; and those who 
were in the secret expected that the shrift would be short. 
Francis had intended from the first moment to break his word, 
and to execute no conditions injurious to France, but he came 
too late. A large body of Germans poured over the Alps and 
joined the Spaniards in Lombardy. It Vas observed afterwards 
that the Spaniards were the most vindictive, but it was the 
Germans who made the push for Rome; and Bourbon, on the 
plea of economy, as he could not pay them, led them through 
the passes of the Apennines, overthrowing the Medici at 
Florence on the way. Rome was taken almost without resistance, 
and Clement shut himself up in St. Angelo, while the city was 
given over to unmerciful pillage, the prelates were held to ran- 
som, and all the secret treasure was got at by torture, d'hat 
month (^f May 1527, with its awful experience, was an end to 
the pride and the hope and the gladness of the pagan revival: 
a severe and penitential spirit came over society, prep.Ting to 
meet the Reformation by reform, and to avert change in doctrine 
by a change in morality. The sack of Rome, said ( ardinal Caje- 
tan, was a just jud lament on the sulfcrers. I’he city was now the 
Emperor’s, by right of concjucst, to bestow as he '.hose, and 
the Romms w^re not unwilling that it should he his capital. 
Sonie said that the abolition of the temporal power would secure 
peace among the Powers, whiKt others thought that the conse- 
quence w^ould be a patriarch in France, if not in Fngland as 
well. The last effort of the French being spent, and Dona 
having gone over to the I'mpcror, taking witli him (TCruia, the 
key of French iriilucnce, the chain of transactions which began 
with the Neapolitan expedition of 1494, concluded in 1530 
with the siege of Florence. Charles made peace wa'th France at 
Cambray, and with the Pope at Barcelona, and received the 
Imperial crown at Bologna. 

This was the consummation of the Italian wars, by which 
the main conditions of modern politics were determined. The 
conflicts which had lasted for a generation, and the disorder 
and violence which were older still, were at an end ; Italy ob- 
tained repose from her master, and spent for centuries her 
intellect in his service. Pescara, Ferrante, Gonzaga, Philibert 
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Emanuel, Spinola, were the men who made Spain the first of 
military powers. And Parma's invincible legions, which created 
Belgium, wrested Antwerp from the Dutch, delivered Paris 
from Henry IV, and waUhed the signals of the Armada that 
they might subdue England, were thronged with Italian in- 
fantry. Excepting Venice, strong in her navy and her un- 
approachable lagoon, Spain dominated thenceforward over 
Italy, and became, by her ascendency in both Sicilies, a bulwark 
against the Turks. 

Italy passed out of general politics, and was a force in Europe 
only through Rome. 'J'he CJoncIave, and the creation of cardinals 
to compose the Conclave, made it a constant school of negotia- 
tion and intrigue for the best diplomacy in the world. ]3y favour 
of the Hahsburg^s, the papacy obtained a fixed dominion, secure 
against all comers, rec]iiinng no military d(rfcn».e, no wasting 
and profitless cxjsenditure, nothing to dissolve the mirage of 
an ideal go\criimcnt, under spiritual and coiucMed men. The 
pontificates became steadily loimgr, averaf^ing six }ear 3 in the 
sixteenth ccLUuty. eight m the se\enleenth, twelve in the 
eighteenth, sixteen in the niiictcc'iilii, and by the original and 
characteristic institution which is tccdinically knowai as nepo- 
lism, the selection of a Prime Minister, nc>t from the C'ollege of 
the ecclesiastical ar’stocracy, but fiom the family oi the reign- 
ing sovereign, the tonsured stale<=mcri introdiuec) a dynastic in* 
fusion into the llucluations of elective monarchy. 

dhe? tnumpn and (cuc'ii.ilion of the ianperor ( harles V, wdien 
he was superior to all that 1 urope had beheld since Charle- 
magne, revived the ancient belief in a supreme authority 
elevated on alliance with the pneslhocjd, at the expense of the 
independence and the cc|ui]xMsc of nations. The exploits of 
Magellan and f .orfc/,, upsetting all habits of perspective, called 
up vain dreams of the ccjming immensity of Spain, and roused 
the phantom of universal empire, 'llie motive of domination 
became a reigning force in Europe; for it was an idea which 
monarchy would not willingly let fall after it had received a 
religious and an international consecration. Eor centuries it 
was constantly asserted as a claim of necessity and of right. It 
was the supreme manifestation of the modern state according 
to the image which Machiavclli had set up, the slate that suffers 
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neither limit nor equality, and is bound by no duty to nations 
or to men, that thrives on destruction, and sanctifies whatever 
things contributed to increase of power. 

This law of the modern world, that power tends to expand 
indefinitely, and will transcend all barriers, abroad and at 
home, until met by superior forces, prpduces the rhythmic 
movement of History. Neither race, nor religion, nor political 
theory has been in the same degree an incentive to the perpetua- 
tion of universal enmity and national strife. The threatened 
interests were compelled to unite for the self-government of 
nations, the toleration of religions, and the riglits of men. And 
it is by tlic combined efforts of the weak, made under compul- 
sion, to resist tl'.e reign of force and constant wrong, that, in 
the rapid change but slow progress of four bundled years, 
liberty has been prevserved, and secured, and extended, and 
finally understood. 



II 


Tim NH]iy ]FORLD 

Greater chanciES than those which were wrom^ht by govern- 
ments or armies on (he battleficJd of Italy were accomplished 
at the same time, thousands of miles away, by solitary adven- 
turers, with the future of the world in their hands. The Portu- 
guese were the first Imropeans to understand that the ocean is 
not a limit, but the universal waterway that unites mankind. 
Shut in by Spain, they could not extend on land, and had no 
opening but the Atlanlic. 'Ihcir arid soil gave little scope to the 
territorial magnate, who was excluded from j'sidilics by the 
growing absolutism of the dynasty, and the government found 
it w’cll to employ at a distance forces that might be turbulent at 
home. 

'riie great national work of exploration did not proceed from 
the Stale, llie Infante Henry had served in the Atrican wars, 
and his thoughts were drawn towards distant lands. He was 
not a navigator himself ; but from his home at Sagres, on the 
Sacred Promontory, he watched the ships that passed between 
the great maritime centre at the mouth of the Tagus and the 
regions that were to compose the Portuguese empire. As Grand- 
master of the Order of Christ he had the means to equip them, 
and he raiu'dly occupied the groups of islands that lie between 
Africa and mid Atlantic, and that were a welcome accession to 
the narrow territory of Portugal. Then he sent his manners to 
explore the coast of the unknown and dreaded continent. When 
they reached the Senegal and the Gambia, still more, when the 
coast of Guinea trencled to the Past, they remembered Prester 
John, and dreamed of finding a way to his fictitious realm which 
would afford convenient leverage for Christendom, at the back 
of the dark world that faced the Mediterranean. 

As the trade of the country did not cover flie outlay, Henry 
began in 1442 to capture negroes, who were imported as slaves, 
or sold with advantage to local chiefs. In five years, 927 blacks 
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from Senegambia reached the Lisbon market; and, later on, 
the Guinea coast supplied about a thousand every year. That 
domestic institution was fast disappearing from Europe when it 
was thus revived; and there was some feeling against the In- 
fante, and some temporary sympathy for his victims. On the 
other side, there were eminent divines who thought that 
the people of hot countries may properly be enslaved. Henry 
the Navigator applied to Rome, and Nicholas V issued Bulls 
authorising him and his Portuguese to make war on Moors and 
pagans, seize their possessions, and reduce them to perpetual 
slavery, and prohibiting all Christian nations, under eternal 
penalties, from trespassing on the privilege. He applauded the 
trade in negroes, and hoped that it would end in their conver- 
sion. Negro slavery struck no deep root in lairopc. But the 
delusion, says Las Casas, lasted to his own time, when, half a 
century after the death of its founder, it began to control the 
destinies of America. 

Henry’s brother, the Regent Dorn Pedro, had visited the 
courts of Europe, and brought Marco Polo’s glowing narrative 
of his travels in the Far East, still, in Yule’s edition, one of the 
most fascinating books that can be found. Emmanuel the Great, 
in the Charter rewarding Vasco da Gama, affirms that, from 
1433, the Infante pursued his operations with a view to India. 
After his death, in 1460, they were carried on by the State, and 
became a secondary purpose, dependent on public affairs. Africa 
was farmed out for some years, on condition that a hundred 
leagues of coast were traced annually. There was a moment of 
depression, when the Guinea coast, having run eastward for a 
thousand miles and more, turned south, apparently without end. 
Toscanelli of Florence v/as a recognised authority on the geo- 
graphy of those days, and he was asked what he thought of the 
situation. No oracle ever said anything so wise as the answer 
of the Tuscan sage. For he told them that India was to be found 
not in the East, but in the West; and we shall see what came of 
it twenty years later, when his letter fell into predestined hands. 
The Portuguese were not diverted from their aim. They knew 
quite well that Africa docs not stretch away for ever, and that 
it needed only a few intrepid men to see the end of it, and to 
reach an open route to Eastern Asia. They went on, marking 
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their advance beyond the Congo, and erected crosses along the 
coast to signify their claim; but making no settlements, for 
Africa was only an obstruction on the way to the Indies. 

Each successive voyage was made under a different com- 
mander, until i486, when the squadron of Bartholomew Diaz 
was blown offshore, out into the Atlantic. When the storm fell 
he sailed east until he had passed the expected meridian of 
Africa, and then, turning northward, struck land far beyond 
Cape Agulhas. He had solved the problem, and India was 
within his reach. His men soon after refused to go farther, and 
he was forced to renounce the prize. On his way back he 
doubled the Cape, which, from his former experience, he called 
the Cape Tempestuous, until the king, showing that he under- 
stood, gave it a name of better omen. Nevertheless, Portugal 
did no more for ten years, the years that were made memorable 
by Spain. I’hcn, under a new king, Emmanuel the Fortunate, 
Vasco da Gama went out to con)plcte the unfinished work of 
Diaz, lest Columbus, fulfilling the prophecy of Toscanelli, 
should reach Cathay by a shorter route, and rob them of their 
reward. The right man had been found. It was all plain sailing; 
and he plucked the ripe fruit. Vasco da Gama's voyage to the 
Cape was the longest ever made till dien. At Malindi, on the 
ec|uatorial east coast 01 Africa, he found a pilot, and, striking 
across the Indian Ocean by the feeble monsoon of i-j97, sighted 
the Ghats in May. The first cargo from India covered the ex- 
penses many times over. The splendour of the achievement was 
recognised at once, and men were persuaded that Emmanuel 
would soon be the wealthiest of European monarchs. So vast a 
promise of revenue required to be made secure by arms, and 
a force was sent out under Cabral. 

The work thus attempted in the East seemed to many too 
much for so small a kingdom. They objected that the country 
would break its back in straining so far; that the soil ought 
first to be cultivated at home; that it would be better to import 
labour from Germany than to export it to India. Cabral had 
not been many weeks at sea when these murmurs received 
a memorable confirmation. Following the advice of Da Gama 
to avoid the calms of the Gulf of Guinea, he took a 
w^esterly course, made the coast of South America, and added, 
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incidentally and without knowing it, a region not much smaller 
than Europe to the dominions of his sovereign. 

The Portuguese came to India as traders, not as conquerors, 
and desired, not territory, but portable and exchangeable com- 
modities. But the situation they found out there compelled them 
to wage war in unknown seas, divided from supports, and 
magazines, and docks by nearly half the^lobe. They made no 
attempt on the interior, for the Malabar coast was shut off by a 
range of lofty mountains. Their main object was the trade of 
the Far East, whicli was concentrated at Calicut, and was then 
carried by the Persian Gulf to Scanderoon and Constantinople, 
or by Jeddah to Suez and Alexandria. There the Venetians 
shipped the products of Asia to the markets of Europe. But on 
the other side of the isthmus the carrying trade, all the way to 
the Pacific, was in the hands of Moors from Arabia and Egypt. 
The C'hinese had disappeared before them from Indian waters, 
and the Hindoos were no mariners. They possessed the mono- 
poly of that which the Portuguese had come to take, and they 
were enemies of the Christian name. The Portuguese required 
not their share in the trade, but the monopoly itself. A deadly 
conflict could not be avoided. By the natives, they were re- 
ceived at first as friends; and Vasco da Gama, who took the 
figures of the Hindoo Pantheon for saints of the Catholic 
Calendar, reported that the people of India were Cdiristians. 
When this illusion was dispelled, it was a consolation to find 
the Nestorians settled at Cochin, whieli thus became a Portu- 
guese stronghold, which their best soldier, Duarte Pacheco, 
held against a multitude. Calicut, where they began operations, 
* has disappeared like Earl Godwin’s estate. Forbes, who was 
^ there in 1772, writes : '’At very low water I have occasionally 
seen the waves breaking over the tops of the highest temples 
and minarets.” It was an international city, where 1500 vessels 
cleared in a season, where trade was open and property secure, 
and where the propagation of foreign religion was not resented. 

The Zamorin, as they called the Rajah of Calicut, ended by 
taking part with the old friends from the Arabian Seas, who 
supplied his country with grain, against the visitors who came 
in questionable shape. The Portuguese lacked the diplomatic 
graces, and disregarded the art of making friends and acquiring 
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ascendenq^ by the virtues of humanity and good faith. When it 
came to blows, they acquitted themselves like men conscious 
that they were the pioneers of History, that their footsteps were 
in the van of the onward march, that they were moulding the 
future, and making the world subservient to civilisation. They 
were Crusaders, coming the other way, and robbing the Moslem 
of their resources. The shipbuilding of the Moors depended on 
the teak forests of Calicut ; the Eastern trade enriched both Turk 
and Mameluke, and the Sultan of Egypt levied duty amounting 
to £290,000 a yeai. Therefore he combined with the Vene- 
tians to expel the common enemy from Indian waters. In 1509 
their fleet was defeated by the Viceroy Almeida near Diu, off 
the coast of Kattywar, where the Arabian seaman comes in sight 
of India. It was his last action before he surrendered power to 
his rival, the great Albuquerque. Almeida sought the greatness 
of his country not m conquest but in commerce. He discouraged 
expeditions to Africa and to the Moluccas; for he believed that 
the control of Indian traffic could be maintained by sea power, 
and that land settlements would drain the resources of the 
nation. Once the Moslem traders excluded, Portugal would 
possess all it wanted, on land and sea. 

Almeida’s successor, who had the eye of Alexander the Great 
for strategic points and commercial centres, was convinced that 
sea-powTr, at six months from home, rests on the occupation of 
seaports, and he carried the forward policy so far that Portugal 
possessed fifty-two establishments, commanding 15,000 miles 
of coast, and held them, nominally, with 20,000 men. Almeida’s 
victory had broken the powder of the Moors. Albuquerque re- 
solved to prevent their reappearance by closing the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. With Aden, Ormuz, and Malacca, he 
said, the Portuguese are masters of the world. He failed in the 
Red Sea. When Socotra proved insufficient, he attacked Aden, 
and was repulsed. T here was a disconcerting rumour that no 
Christian vessel could live in the Red Sea, as there was a load- 
stone that extracted the nails. Albuquerque succeeded in the 
Persian Gulf, and erected a fortress at Ormuz, and at the other 
end of the Indian w^orld he seized Malacca, and became master 
of the narrow seas, and of all the produce from the vast islands 
under the equator. He made Goa the impregnable capital of his 
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prodigious empire, and the work that he did was solid. He 
never perceived the value of Bombay, which is the best harbour 
in Asia, and did not see that the key of India is the Cape of 
Good Hope. His language was sometimes visionary. He beheld 
a cross shining in the heavens, over the kingdom of Prester 
John, and was eager for an alliance with him. He wished to 
drain the Nile into the Red Sea He would attack Mecca and 
Medina, carry off the bones of the prophet, and exchange them 
for the Holy Sepulchre. The dependency was too distant and 
too vast The diead proconsul in his palace at Goa, who was 
the mightiest potentate between Mozambique and China, was 
too great a ser\ant for the least of Luropean kings Emmanuel 
was suspicious He recalled the victorious Almeida, who perished 
on the way home, and Albuquerque was in disgiace, when he 
died on his quarter deck, in sight of the Christian city which he 
had made the c apital of the E ist 

The secret of Portuguese prosperity w^s die small bulk 
and the enormous market \alue of the particular products in 
which they dealt. In those days men had to do without tea, 
or coffee, or chocolate, or tobicco, or quinine or coca, or 
vanilla, and sugar was vety rare But there weie the pepper and 
the ginger of Malabar, cardamoms in the damp district of 
Tellicheiry, cinnamon and pearls in Ce)lon Beyond the Bay 
of Bengal, near the equator, there was opium, the only con- 
queror of pain then known, there were frankincense and 
indigo, camphor in Borneo, nutmeg and mace m Amboyna, 
and in two small islands, only a few miles square, Ternate and 
Tidor, there was the clove tree, surpassing all plants in value 
These were the real spice islands, the enchanted region which 
was the object of such passionate desire, and their produce was 
so cheap on the spot, so dear in the markets of Antwerp and 
London, as to constitute the most lucrative trade in the world. 
From these exotics, grown on \oicanic soil, in the most gen- 
erous of the tropical climates, the profit was such that they 
could be paid for in precious metals. When Drake was at 
Ternate in 1579, he found the Sultan hung with chains of 
bullion, and clad in a robe of gold brocade rich enough to stand 
upright The Moluccas were of greater benefit to the Crown 
than to the Portuguese workman. About twenty ships, of 100 
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to 550 tons, sailed for Lisbon in the year A voyage sometimes 
lasted two years out and home, and cost, including the ship, 
over £4000. But the freight might amount to £150,000. Be- 
tween 1497 and 1612 the number of vessels engaged in the 
India trade was 806 Of these, ninety-six were lost. After the 
annexation by Philip II, I isbon was closed to countries at war 
with Spain Dutch and Fnglish had to make their own bargains 
m the East, and treated Portugal as an enemy Their empire de- 
clined rapidly, and the Dutch acquiied the islands long before 
the English succeeded on the mainland of India 

The Portuguese acknowledged no obligations of interna- 
tional law towards Asiatics Even now, many people know of 
no law of nations but that v/hich consists in contracts and con- 
\entions, and with the people of the Last there were none. 
They were regarded as outlaws and outcasts, nearly as Bacon 
regarded the Spaniards and Edmund Burke the lYirks Solemn 
instiumcnts had declared it lawful to expropiiate and enslave 
Sarpcens and othei enemies of C hrist Wh it wms right m Africa 
could not be wrong m Asia C abtal had orders to treat with fire 
and sword any town that refused ^o admit cither missionary or 
merchant Barros, the classic historian of Portuguese Asia, says 
that ( hristiaiis ha\e no duties towards pagins, and their best 
writers affirm to this diy that such calculated barbarities as 
they inflicted on women and children wcic justified by the 
necessity of staking terror In the ( ommcntarics of the great 
Albuquerque, his son relates with complacency how his father 
L lused the Zamorin to be poisoned. These theonec demoralised 
the entire go\ernmcnt S Francis Xavier, who came out in 
1542, found an orginiscd system o^^ dishonesty and plunder, 
and wrote home that no official in India could sa\e his soul. 
By him and his brethren many con\erts were made, and as 
intermarriages were frec|uent, the estrangement grew less be- 
tween the races Just then, the Inquisition was introduced into 
Portugal, and sent a branch to Goa. One of the governors after- 
wards reported that it had helped to alienate the natiscs, whose 
temples were closed But the solid structuic of Almeida and 
Albuquerque was strong enough to defeat a second expedition 
from Egypt, after Egypt had become a province of Turkey, and 
an Indian war and insurrection. It declined with the decline of 
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Portugal under Sebastian, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, but it perished through its association with Spain, at 
the hands of enemies not its own, and not from internal causes. 

While the Asiatic empire was built up by the sustained and 
patient effort of a nation, during seventy years, the discovery of 
the West was due to one eager and original intellect, propelled 
by medieval dreams. Columbus had sjfiiled both North and 
South ; but the idea which changed the axis of the globe came 
to him from books. He failed to draw an inference favourable 
to his design from the driftwood which a tropical current carries 
to Iceland, and proceeded on the assurance of Pierre d’ Ailly and 
of Toscanelli, that Asia reaches so far east as to leave but a 
moderate interval between Portugal and Japan. Although he 
rested his case on arguments from the classics and the prophets, 
his main authority was Toscanelli; but it is uncertain w'liethcr, 
as he affirmed, they had been in direct correspondence, or 
whether Columbus obtained the letter and the Chart of 1474 
by means which were the cause of his disgrace. 

Rejected by Portugal, he made his way into Spain. He was 
found, starving, at the gate of a Franciscan convent, and the 
place where he sank down is marked by a monument, because 
it is there that our modern world began. Ihe friar who took 
him in and listened to his story soon pen eived that this ragged 
mendicant was the most extraordinary person he had known, 
and he found him patrons at the court of ( astilc. llie argu- 
ment which Columbus now laid before the learned men of 
Spain was this : The eastern route, even if the Portuguese suc- 
ceed in finding it, would be of no use to them, as the voyage 
to Cipango, to Cathay, even to the spice islands, would be too 
long for profit. It was better to sad out into the West, for 
that route would be scarcely 3000 miles to the extremity of 
Asia; the other would be 15,000, apart from the tremendous 
circuit of Africa, the extent of which was ascertained by Diaz 
while Columbus w^as pursuing his uphill struggle. The basis of 
the entire calculation was that the ciraimfercnce of the earth is 
18,000 miles at the equator, and that Asia begins, as is shown 
in Toscanelli’s chart, somewhere about California. Misled by his 
belief in cosmographers, he blotted out the Pacific, and estimated 
the extent of water to be traversed at one-third of the reality. 
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The Spaniards, who were consulted, pointed out the flaw, for 
the true dimensions were known; but they were unable to 
demonstrate the truths against the great authorities cited on 
the other side. The sophisms of C'olumhus were worth more 
than all the science of Salamanca. The objectors w'ho called him 
a visionary were in the right, and he was obstinately wrong. To 
his auspicious persistency in error Americans owe, among other 
things, their existence. 

A majority reported favourably- a majority composed, it 
would appear, of ignorant men. Years wcie spent in these 
preliminaries, and then the war with Granada absorbed the 
resources and the energies of the Grown. Columbus was present 
when the last Moorish king kissed the hand of Isabella, and 
he saw the cross raised over the Alhambui. This victory of 
Chiistendom was immediately followed by the expulsion of the 
Jews, and then the ('.itholic queen gave audience to the Genoese 
projector. His srheme belonged to the same order of ideas, and 
he was eloqueni on its religious avSpcct. He would make so 
many slaves as to co\er all expenses, and would have them 
baptized. He would bring home gold enough in three years to 
reconquer Palestine. He had (me impressive argument which 
WMs not suggested by the situation at C]ourt. Toscanelli had been 
at Home when envoys came from the Grand Khan, petitioning 
for missionaries to instruct his people in the doctrines of 
CJiristiaiiity. I'wo such embassies were sent, but their prayer 
was not attended to. Here were suppliants calling out of the 
darkness : Come over and help us. It v/as suitable that the 
nation which conquered the Moslem and banished the Jews 
should go on to convert the heathen. The Spaniards would 
appear in the Past, knowing that their presence was desired. In 
reality they would come in answer to an invitation, and might 
look for a welcome. Making up by their zeal for the deficient 
enterprise of Rome, they might rescue the teeming millions of 
Farthest Asia, and thus fufil prophecy, as there were only a 
hundred and fifty-five years to the end of the world. The con- 
version of Tartary would be the crowning glory of Catholic 
Spain. 

All this was somewhat hypothetical and vague ; but nothing 
could be more definite than the reward which he demanded. 
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For it appeared that what this forlorn adventurer required for 
himself was to be admiral of the Atlantic, ranking with the 
constable of Castile, Viceroy with power of life and death, in 
the regions to be occupied, and a large proportion of the 
intended spoil. And he would accept no less. None divined 
what he himself knew not, that the thing he offered in return 
was dominion over half the world. Therefore, when he found 
that this would not do, Columbus saddled his mule and took the 
road to France. In that superb moment he showed what man he 
was, and the action was more convincing than his words had 
been. An Aragonese official, Santangel, found the money, the 
£1500 required for the expedition, and the traveller was over- 
taken by an algua^il a couple of leagues away, and recalled to 
Granada. Santangel was, by descent, a Jew. Several of his 
kindred suffered under the Inquisition, before and after, and he 
fortified himself against the perd of the hour when he financed 
the first voyage of Columbus. Granada fell on the 2nd of 
January 1492. The Jev/s were expelled on the 20th of March. 
On the 17th of April the contract with ('olumbus was signed 
at Santa Fe. The same crusading spirit, the same motive of 
militant propagandism, appears in each of the three transac- 
tions. And the explorer, at this early stage, was generally backed 
by the clergy. Juan Perez, the hospitable Franciscan, was his 
friend ; and Mendoza, the great cardinal of Toledo, and Deza, 
afterwards Archbishop of Seville. Talavera, the Archbishop of 
Granada, found him too fanciful to be trusted. 

Sailing due west from the Canaries he crossed the Atlantic 
in its widest part. The navigation was prosperous and un- 
eventful until, changing their course to follow the flight of 
birds, they missed the continent and came upon the islands. 
It was the longest voyage that had ever been attempted in the 
open sea; but the passage itself, and the shoals and currents of 
the West Indies, were mastered with the aid of nautical instal- 
ments from Nuremberg, and of the EphemerUes of Regiomon- 
tanus. These were recent achievements of the Renaissance, and 
without them the undertaking was impossible. Even with the 
new appliances, Columbus was habitually wrong in his measure- 
ments. He put Cuba 18° too far to the west; he thought San 
Domingo as large as Spain; and he saw mountains 50,000 feet 
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high in Yucatan. Indeed, he protested that his success was not 
due to science, but to the study of the prophet Isaiah. Above 
all things, he insisted that Cuba was part of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, and obliged his companions to testify to the same belief, 
although there is evidence that he did not share it. 

fie had promised Cathay. If he produced an unknown conti- 
nent instead, a continent many thousands of miles long, pro- 
hibiting approach to Cathay, he would undo his own work; the 
peasants who had exposed his fallacies would triumph in his 
failure, and the competing Portuguese would appropriate all 
that he had undertaken to add to the crown of Castile. With- 
out civilisation and gold his discoveries would be valueless; 
and there was so little gold at first that he at once proposed to 
make up for it in slaves. His constant endeavour was not to be 
mistaken for tiie man who discovered the new world. Some- 
where m the near background he still beheld the city with the 
hundred bridges, the crowded ba>:aar, the long train of capari- 
soned elephants, the palace with the pavement of solid gold. 
Naked sdvages skulking in the forest, marked down by vora- 
cious cannibals along the causeway of the Lesser Antilles, were 
no distraction from the quest of the Grand Khan. The facts 
before him were uninteresting and provisional, and were over- 
shadowed by the phantoms that crowded his mind. The con- 
trast between the gorgeous and entrancing vision and the dis- 
mal and desperate reality made the position a false one. He 
went on seeking gold when it w\is needful to govern, and 
proved an incapable administrator. Long before his final voyage 
he had fallen into discredit, and he died in obscurity. 

Many miserable years passed after his death before America 
began, through Cortez, to weigh perceptibly in the scales of 
Europe. Landing at Lisbon from his first expedition, Columbus, 
in ail his glory, had an audience of the king. It was six years 
since Diaz proved that the sea route to India was perfectly 
open, but no European had since set eyes on the place where 
Table Mountain looks down on the tormented Cape. Portugal 
apparently had renounced the fruits of his discovery. It was 
now reported that a Spanish crew had found in the West what 
the Portuguese had been seeking in the East, and that the Papal 
privilege had been infringed. The king informed Columbus 
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that the regions he had visited belonged to Portugal. It was 
evident that some limit must be drawn separating the respective 
spheres. Rome had forbidden Spain from interfering with the 
expeditions of Portugal, and the Spaniards accordingly de- 
manded a like protection. On the surface, there was no real 
difficulty. Three Bulls were issued in 1493, two in May and 
one in September, admonishing Portuguese mariners to keep to 
the east of a line drawn about 35^ west of Greenwich. That 
line of demarcation was suggested by Columbus, as correspond- 
ing with a peunt he had reached on 13th September, 100 
leagues be)'ond the Azores. On that day the needle, which had 
pointed east of the Pole, shifted suddenly to the west. There, 
he reckoned, was the line of No Variation, At that moment, the 
climate changed. There was a smooth sea and a balmy air; 
there was a new’ hea\cn and a new earth. The fantastic argu- 
ment did not prevail, and in the following year Spain and 
Portugal agreed, by the treaty of Tordesillas, to move the divid- 
ing meridian farther west, about midway between the most 
westerly island of the Old World and the most easieily island 
of the New’. By this agteement, superseding the Papal award, 
Portugal obtained Brazil. When the lines of dcm.ircation were 
drawn in 1493 and 1494 nobody knew wheie they would cut 
the equator on the othei side of the globe. There also w’as matter 
for later negotiation. 

After the fall of Malacca, Albuquerque sent a squadron to 
examine the region of islands farther east. One of his officers, 
Serrano, remained out there, and after as many adventures as 
Robinson Crusoe, he found his way to the very heart of the 
Moluccas, to Teriiate, the home of the clove. In desciibing his 
travels to a friend, he made the most of the distance traversed 
in his eastward course. Magellan, to whom the letter was 
addressed, was out of favout with his commander Albuquercjue, 
and on his return home found that he was out of favour with 
King Emmanuel. For the country which had repelled Columbus 
repelled the only navigator w’ho was superior to Columbus. 
Magellan remembered Serrano’s letter, and saw what could be 
made of it. He told the Spaniards that the spice islands were 
so far east that they were in the Spanish hemisphere, and he 
undertook to occupy them for Spain. He would sail, not east, 
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but west, m the direction which was legally Spanish For he 
knew a course that no man knew, and America, hitherto the 
limit of Spanish enteiprise, would be no obstacle to him 

It seemed an apparition of Columbus, more definite and 
latJonal, without enthusiasm or idealism, or quotations from 
Roger Bacon, and Seneca, and the grciter prophets Cardinal 
Adrian, the Regent, refused to listen, but lonsec i, the President 
of the Hoard ot Control, became his protector Magellan wanted 
a good deal of protection, for his ad\cnture was injuiious to 
his countrymen, and was regarded by them is the intrigue of 
a traitor Vasconcellos, Bishop of I am ego, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of L’sbon, advised that he should be muidered, and at 
night he was guarded in the sJ reels of Vallidolid by 1 onseca’s 
men Magellan was not the first to believe thit America comes 
to an end somewhere Vespucci had guessed it the extremity is 
milked on a glolx' ot i^ts, ind i mercantile house that ad- 
^ xnced tunds is siipj^oscd tc; h ue been on the track 

Without a dint Ivligellin made his v/ay through the peri- 
lous struts thxt pcipetuatc his n ime in twelve d lys' sailing. 
Drake who c ime next in took seventeen days, and 

Wallis, one hundred tend sixteen And then, at Cape Deseado, 
the unbroken highway to the fabled J ist which had been closed 
igainst ( olui ibus, (opened belotc him Ihe Spaniirds dis- 
covered C ape Horn five yens litei, but it was doubled for the 
fiist time in i6l 0 by the I^utchmin who gave his name to it. 
I rorn llie coist of ( hili, Mag^lhn sailed north-west for three 
months, missing all the Picific Islands until he came to the 
I icirones He vv is killed while annexing the Philippines to the 
( lown of Spam, and his licutcniiu Delcano, the lust circum- 
nivigitor, brought the icninmt ot his crew home by the Cape. 
On 9th September, 1522, thiitccn wasted pilgrims passed 
baietoot in procession through the streets of Seville, not so 
much in thanksgiving for thxt which had not been given to 
man since the C reation, as in penance for having mysteriously 
lost a day, and kept their feists and fasts all wrong Magellan’s 
acquisition of the Philippines lasted to the present year (1899), 
but his design on the Moluccas was given up Nobody knew, 
until the voyage of Dampitr, to whom, by the accepted 
boundary, they belonged, and in 1529 Spain abandoned its 
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claim for 350,000 ducats The Portuguese paid that price for 
what was by right their own, for Magellan was entirely wrong 
both as to the meridian and as to the South American route, 
which was much the longest, and was not followed by sailors 

For more than twenty years Spain struggled vainly with the 
West Indian problem Foui large islands and forty small ones, 
peopled by barbarnns, were beyond the'range of Spanish ex- 
perience in the art of goveinment Grants of land were made, 
with the condition that the holder should exercise a paternal 
rule o\er the thriftless inhabitants It was thought to pay betten 
to keep them underground, digging for gold, than to employ 
them on the surface The mortality was o\erwhf Iming, but the 
victims awakened little sympathy Some belonged to thit Arcid- 
lan race that was the first re\caled by the landfall of C olumbus, 
and they were considered mairibly indolent and vicious The 
remainder came from the mainland and the region of the 
Orinoco, and had made then \^ray by the Windward Islands as 
far as San Domingo, devouring the people they found there 
Neither the stronger nor the weaker race withstood the ex 
hausting labour to which they were put by taskmasters eager 
for gold 1 ntire \illiges committed suicide together, and the 
"Spaniards favoured a mode of correction which eoii'^isted in 
burning Indians alive by i slow fire Lis Casas, v/ho makes these 
statements, and who may be tiusted for facts and not for figures, 
affirms that fifty millions perished in his time, and fifteen 
millions were put to death 

Without a fresh labour supply, the colony would be ruined 
It was the office of the clergy to pro\e that this treatment of the 
natives was short-sighted and criminal, and their cause was 
taken up by the Dominican missionaries In 1510 the preacher 
Montesino, taking for his text the words, ' I im the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,” denounced the praeti^e. Ihcir 
mouthpiece with the Home Go\ernment, their immortal mouth- 
piece with posterity, is las Casas, whose narrative is our 
authority The government was anxious to preserve conquests 
that began to yield some profit They appointed Commissions 
to advise, and followed sometimes one report, sometimes the 
other, taking generally the line of least resistance. The most 
important Commission of all, m which Las Casas asserted the 
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duties of Christians and the rights of sa\ages, against Sepul- 
veda, who denied them, never came to a decision. 

Fading the native supply, the Spaniards substituted negroes. 
The slaves forwarded by f olumbus liad been sent back with 
tokens of the queen s displeasure, and X'mencs would not 
permit the importation of Africans But the traffic went on, and 
the Indies were saved Under Chailcs V 1000 slaves were 
allotted to each of the four islands It did not seem an intoler- 
able wrong to rescue men from the dcvil-woishippeis who 
mangled then victims on the Niger or the ( ongo las Casas 
himself was one of those who advised thit the negio should be 
brought to the leliet of the Caiib, and lie would have allotted 
twelve slavC', to cuh settler He survived halt a century, lived to 
lament his error and decLned his repent nice to the world. He 
repented fiom motives of humanit) rithcr than fcom principle, 
his feelings vveie inoie sensitive than his conscience, and he 
lesembled the imperious Pirliamcnts ot (rcorge III which up- 
held the slive trade until imaginations v^ere steeped m the 
horrors of the middle p iss igc 

dhe supieme moment in the concjuest of Amenea is the 
landing of C cite? at Vera ( luz in 1521 He was an insubord- 
inate ot/icer acting in defiance of orders, and the governor of 
( uba, in mst indign ition, desp itched a force under Narvaez to 
bring him back C orte/ came down from the interior to the 
(oast, dej^irivcd Nan le/ of liis command, and took possession 
of his men With this unexpected rcintorcement he was able to 
concjucr Mexico, the capital of an illimitable empire. There 
Vvas plenty ot hud fighting, for the dominint race about the 
king was warlike. J hey were invaders who leigned by force, 
and as they worshipped beings of the nether world who w^ere 
propitiated with human ^ icritice, they took their victims from 
the subject people, and then tyianny was the movt hitctul upon 
earth. Ihe bpamardv coming as deliveieis eisily found auxil- 
luies against <^he government that piactised unholy rites in the 
royal city When Mexico fell ( oitez sent a report to Charles V, 
with the hrst-fruits of his victory dhen, that no protesting 
narrative might follow and weaken his own, that his men 
might have no hope except in his success, he took the most 
daring resolution of his life, and scuttled his ships. Fonseca had 
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signed the order for his arrest, when the most marvellous tale 
'n that sequence of marvels readied his hands, and the dis- 
raced mutineer was found to have added to the 1 mperor s 
dominions a region many times vaster and wealthier than all 
he possessed in Lurope In 1522 the accumulated tieasuic which 
had been extracted fi om Mexican mines since the beginning of 
ages came pouring into the imperial exchequer, and the desire 
of so many explorers during thirty unprofitible yeais was ful- 
filled at last. 

Cortez was not onl) the most heroic of the Conquistadors, for 
there was no lack of good soldieis, but he was an educated m in, 
careful to import the plants and quadrupeds needed for civilisa- 
tion, and a statesman capable of ruling mixed races without 
help from home, hrom the moment of his appeaiance the New^ 
World ceased to be a pci plexi ng burden to Spain, and began 
to foicshidow d mgci and temptation to other nations And .i 
man irameasiuably inleiioi to him a min who could not write 
his name, whose careei, in its glory and its sh.imc, was a servile 
imitation, almost a prrod), of his own, succeeded thereby in 
establishing a South American empire equal to that of ( one/ 
m the North One of the ships sailing from the islands 10 the 
isthmus carried a stowawry hidden in a cask, whose n.ime was 
Balboa, and who discovered the Pacific. 

Ihe third name is hrancisco Pi/arro He stood by and 
listened while a native desciibed a mighty potcnt.itc, many 
days to the south, who reigned ovci the mountain:) and the sea, 
who was rich in gold, and who possessed a four-footed beast ol 
burden, the only one yet encountered, which was taken at fiist 
for a camel. He waited many yeais for his opportunity. Then, 
with 168 armed men, and with aid from an as'.ociate who risked 
his money m the business, he started for the Andes and the 
civilised and prospeious monarchy in the clouds, which he had 
heard of when he was the lieutenant of Balboa. Ihe example of 
Cortez, the fundamental fact of American history, had shown 
what could be done by getting hold of the king, and by taking 
advantage of internal dissension. How much could be arcoiii- 
plished by treachery and unflinching vigour Pizarro knew with- 
out a teacher. Whilst he established his power in the highlands 
under the equator, Almagro occupied the coast in the temperate 
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zone, looo miles farther. Together they had conquered the 
Pacific. Then, as no man had the ascendency of Cortez, the time 
that succeeded the occupation was disturbed by internal conflict, 
in which both the ..onquciors perished They har^ done even 
more for the Sjxinish empire than then greiter rail There 
were 4,600,000 ducats in the treasury of the Inca, and he filled 
Ins prison with gold as high as he rould rearh for the ransom 
which did not save ins life Ihe mines wete soon in working 
oidet, and, as the expinse of fertile sod was ^000 miles long, 
it wis clcai that Peiu, added to Mexico, constituted an im- 
portant f ictor in lauopean finance 

As time cairied away the tumult of conquest, and the evil 
gcnerition tint achieved it, Spanish America became the seat 
of such abundance and profusion as was not found in any 
1 uiopf lU capital and the natives, instructed and regulated by 
the mission It its, were the object of an elaborate protectiv^e 
legislition which gave reison for attichment to the mother 
countr) Ihe prodigality of nitiire was too much for tropical 
society, ind it accomplished nothing of its own for the mind of 
man It inlluenccd the position of classes in Lurope by making 
property obtained from afar, in portable shape, predominate 
ov( r piopeity it home Released from the let^rding picssure of 
ai cumul itcd yeais, n clc \eioped tow nets revolul'on, and ail the 
colonies founded by the ( oncjuistadois on the continent of 
Amend bcc ime Republics dhese e\ents shitted the centie of 
politK il griMt) from 1 iiul tj sea The lesourccs of the ocean 
world extended the ph)sicil bisis of modem History, and 
increase of wealth, involving increase (d power, depended 
then^etorwaid on the control of didaiU regions Vasco da Gama 
created a bio id channel for the puismt of 1 mpirc ind ( olum- 
bus rcmoclcllcd the futiue of the w,oilcl 1 or Histoiy is often 
mide by energetic men stcidfistl} follow mg ideas, mostly 
wiong, that deteimine events 
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Nfxt to the cliscoveiy of the New World, the reco\cry of the 
ancient woild is the second lindmirk that divides us from 
the Middle Ages and maiks the transition to modern life The 
Renaissance signifies the renewed study of Greek and the 
consequences that ensued from it, diirmg the ccntui} and a hilt 
between Pctraici ind 1 rismus It hid survived, as a living 
language, among Venetiin colonists and ( ilabrian monks, but 
exercised no inllucncc on liter itu re 

The movement was preceded by a Romm rrvival, which 
originated with Rienzi Rome had been abandoned by the 
Papacy, which had moved from the Tiber to ihe Rhone, where 
It was governed b\ I lenchmen from ( ihors ind had f illcn 
like any servile country, into leudal hands Rien/i restored the 
Republic, revived the self government of the city, the memories 
attached to the ( ipitol the inscriptions the monuments of the 
men y/ho had ruled the world The people, no longei great 
through the ( hurch fell back on the grcitness which they in 
hented from ancient times The spell by which the Inbune 
directed their patriotism vv is arch.eolog) In front of the Capi 
toline temple, near the larpeian rock and the She Wolf s cave, 
he proclaimed their rights over the empire and the nations, 
and he invited the people of Italy to a national parliament for 
the restorition of Italian unity and of the ancient glory and 
power of Rome Patriotism, national independence, popular 
liberty, all were founded on antiquarian studies and the 
rhetorical interpretation of the fragments of the Lex Regia 
The political scheme of Rien/i failed, but it started a move- 
ment in the world of thought deeper and moie enduring than 
State transactions lor his ideas were adopted by the greatest 
writer then living, and were expounded by him in the most 
eloquent and gracious prose that had been heard for a thousand 
years Petrarca called the appearance of the patriotic tribune and 
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rhetorician the dawn of a new world and a golden age. Like 
him, he desired to purge the soil of Italy from the barbaric 
taint. It became the constant theme of the Humanists to protest 
against the foreign intruder, that is, against the feudal noble, 
the essential type of the medieval policy It is the link between 
Rienzi, the dreamer of dreams, and the followers of Petrarca 
Boccaccio had already spoken of the acceptable blood of tyrants. 

But the political inllucnce of antiquity, visible at first, made 
wav for a purely literaiy influence Tlie desire for good Latin 
became injurious to Italian, and Petrarca censured Dante for 
his error in composing the Diime Comedy in the vulgar tongue. 
He even legietted that the Decdwttone was not written in 
Latin, and retused to read what his friend had written for the 
level of uneducated men The classics became, in the first place, 
the model and the measure of stjle, and the root of the Renais- 
suire was the persuasion that a min who could write like 
C irero had an important advantage o\er a man who wrote like 
Bartolus or William of Ockham, and that ideas radiant with 
beauty musi conquer ideas clouded over with dialectics In this, 
there was an immediate success Petrarca and his imitators 
learnt to write excellent Latin lew of them had merit as 
oiiginal thinkers, and what they did for erudition was done all 
over again, and incomparibly better, by the scholars who 
appeared after the tempest of the Reformat* on had gone down. 
But they were excellent letter writers In hundreds of volumes, 
from Petrarca to Sadolet and Pole, vse can tiace every idea and 
mark every throb It was the first tune that the characters of 
men were exposed with analytic distinctness, the fiist time in- 
deed that character could be examined with accuracy and 
certitude 

A new type of men began with Petnrea, men accustomed to 
introspection, who selected their own ideals, and moulded their 
minds to them. The niedicv il system could prepare him for 
death, but, seeing the vicissitudes of fortune and the difficulties 
of life, he depended on the intellectual treasures of the ancient 
world, on the whole mass of accessible wisdom, to develop him 
all round. To men ignorant of Greek, like the first generation 
of the Renaissance, the fourteenth-century men, much in ancient 
philosophy was obscure. But one system, that of the Stoics, they 
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Studied deeply, and understood, for they had the works of 
Seneca. For men craving for self-help and the complete train- 
ing of the faculties, eager to escape from the fixed types of 
medieval manhood, minted by authority, and taught to distrust 
conscience, when it was their own, and to trust it only in others, 
Seneca was an oracle. For he is the classic of mental discipline, 
vigilant self-study, and the examination of conscience. It is 
under these influences that the modern type of individual man 
took shape. The action of religion, by reason of the divided 
Church, and the hierarchy in partihns^ wms at a low point; and 
no age has been so corrupt, so barbarous m the midst of culture. 
The finished individual of the Renaissance, ready for emergen- 
cies equal to either fortune, relying on nothing inherited, but 
on his own energy and resource, began badly, little recking 
rights of others, little caring for the sanctity of life. 

Very early in the first or Latin phase of the revival, people 
suspected th it familiarity \v ith the classics would lead to admira- 
tion for paganism. Coluccio Salutato, who had been Florentine 
Secretary from the time of Petrarca, and is a classic al writer of 
Latin letters, had to defend the new learning against the rising 
reproach of irreligion; and the statue of Virgil was ignomi- 
niously removed from the market-place of the town which his 
birth has made illustrious, as a scandal to good men. Petrarca 
never became a Greek scholar. He felt the defect. To write 
beautiful Latin was nothing, unless there was more to say than 
men already knew. But the Latin classics weic no new discovery. 
The material increase of knowledge was quite insufficient to 
complete the type of an accomjdished man. The great reservoir 
of ideas, of forgotten sciences, of neglected truth, remained 
behind. Without that, men would continue to work at a dis- 
advantage, to fight in the dark, and could never fulfil the possi- 
bilities of existence. What was impatiently felt as the medieval 
eclipse came not from the loss of elegant Latin, but from the 
loss of Greek. All that was implied in the intended resurrection 
of antiquity depended on the revival of Greek studies. Because 
Petrarca possessed the culture of his time beyond all men, he 
was before them all in feeling what it needed most. Knowledge 
of truth, not casual and partial, but as complete and certain as 
the remaining civilisation admitted, would have to be aban- 
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doned, if Latin was still to be the instrument and the limit. 
Then the new learning would not be strong enough to break 
down the reliance on approved authors, the tyranny of great 
names, the exclusiveness of schools. Neither rhetoric nor poetry 
could deprive Aristotle and Peter Lombard, St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas, of their supremacy, give them their position in the 
incessant stream of thought, or reduce them beneath the law 
of progress in the realm of knowledge. 

The movement which Petrarca initiated implied the revival 
of a buried world, the enrichment of society by the mass of 
things winch the western nations had allowed to drop, and of 
which medieval civilisation was deprived. It meant the prefer- 
ence for Grecian models, the supremacy of the schools of 
Athens, the inclusion of science in literature, the elevation of 
Hippocrates and Archimedes to a level with Terence and 
Quintilian, the reproduction of that Plellcnic culture which 
fought the giant light of the fourth and fifth century with the 
Councils and Fathers of the Cdiurch. Ihat is why the Latin 
restoration, which was the direct result of Petrarca's example, 
was overwhelmed by the mightier change that followed, when 
a more perfect instrument reached the hands of men passion- 
ately curious and yearning for new things. 

At first there was no way of acquiring the unknown tongue. 
But the second generation of Flumanists sat at the feet of 
Byzantine masters. I'he first was C hrysoloras, who was sent to 
Italy on a political mission and settled in 1397 as a teacher of 
his own language at Florence When he died, at the council of 
Constance, there were Italian scholars who could read Greek 
MSS. As teachers v^ere scarce, adventurous men, such as Scar- 
paria,Guarino, Aurispa,pursue<l dieir studies at Constantinople. 
Filelfo remained there for seven years, working in great 
libraries not yet profaned by the Turk. Before the middle of the 
fifteenth century Italy was peopled with migratory scholars, 
generally poor, and without fixed appointments, but able to 
rouse enthusiasm when they offered Plato for Flenry of Ghent, 
and Thucydides for Vincent of Beauvais. By that time the 
superiority of the new learning, even in its very fragmentary 
condition, was irresistible. 

Just then three events occurred wdiich determined the 
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triumph of the Renaissance. The Emperoi came over to the 
Council of Florence with a number of bishops and divines. In 
the discussions that followed, Greek scholars were in demand , 
and one Eastern prelate, Bessarion, remained in Italy, became a 
cardinal, and did much for the study of Plato and the termina- 
tion of the long Aristotelian reign His fipe collection of manu- 
scripts was at the service of scholars, and is still at their service, 
in St. Mark’s library at Venice. The fall of Constantinople drove 
several fugitives to seek a refuge in Italy, and some brought 
their books with them, which were more scarce and more need- 
ful than men For by that time Greek studies were well 
established, and sulfered only from the extreme scaraty of 
manuscripts The third important event \\as the election ot 
Parentucelli, who became Pope Nicholas V On that day the 
new learning took possession of the Holy See, and Rome began 
to be considered the capital of the Renaissance 

It was not in the nature of things that this should be For 
the new men, with their new instrument of intellectual power, 
invaded territory which was oicupicd by the clergy In the 
Middle Ages the ( hurch, that is to say, first the cloistei, then 
the universities founded under the protectorate of the Church, 
had the civilising of society, and, apart from law, the monopoly 
of literature That came to an end when the clergy lost the 
superiority of knowledge, and had to share their inliuence with 
profane laymen trained in the classics, and more familiar with 
pagan than with Christian writers There was a common pre- 
sumption in faA our of the new point of view , the larger horizon, 
of opinions that were founded on classical as well as on C hrist- 
lan material Ihe Humanists had an independent judgment and 
could contemplate the world they lived m from outside, with- 
out quitting it, standing apart from the customary ways As 
Pater said ' The human mind w ins for itself a new kingdom 
of feeling and sensation and thought, not opposed to, but only 
beyond and independent of the spiritual system then actually 
realised 

This IS one of many causes operating at the time to weaken 
the notion of ecclesiastical control It was the triumphant re- 
turn of an exile, with an uproarious popularity and a claim to 
compensation for arrears. The enthusiasm of those who were 
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the first to read Homer, and Sophocles, and Plato grew into 
complaint against those by whose neglect such treasures had been 
lost. Centuries of ignorance and barbarism had been the conse- 
quence. There was not only a world of new ideas, but of ideas 
that were not Christian, which the Christianity of the West had 
discarded. They began to recover the lost power, and the ages 
in which they had been unknown became the ages of darkness. 
As they were also ages in which the Church had exerted 
supreme authority, antagonism was not to be averted. The 
endeavour was not only to make the range of men’s thought 
more comprehensive, but to enrich it with the rejected wisdom 
of paganism. Religion occupied a narrower space in the new 
vie\\s of life than in those of Dante and the preceding time. 
’I'he sense of sinfulness was weaker among the Humanists, the 
standard of virtue was lower; and this was common to the most 
brilliant of the Italian prelates, such as Aeneas Sylvius, with 
the king of the Renaissance, Erasmus himself. 

Lorenzo Valla, the strongest of the Italian Humanists, is also 
the one who best exhibits the magnitude of the change that was 
going on in the minds of men. He had learnt to be a critic, and, 
what was more rare, a historical critic. He wrote against the 
belief in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, which was 
one of the fixed positions of theology, then and long after. 
When the Greeks at the Council of Florence declared them- 
selves unacquainted with the Apostles’ Creed, Valla warned 
the Latins not to speak of it as an apostolic composition. During 
a war between Rome and Naples, Valla, in the Neapolitan 
service, attacked the Donation ot C onstantine as the basis of 
the temporal powder, and exhorted Pope Eugenius to abandon 
what was a usurpation, and a usurpation founded on fraud. 
Formidable in all the armour of the new' learning, he did more 
than any other man to spread the conviction that the favourite 
arguments of the clergy were destined to go down before the 
better opinion of profane scholars. Valla is also the link between 
Itjly and Germany. His critical essay on the New Testament in 
the Vulgate influenced Erasmus, who published it in 1505. His 
tract against the Donation, as the title-deed of the temporal 
sovereignty, was printed by Ulrich von Hutten, and spread that 
belief that the Pope was an antichrist, which was afterwards 
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an important article of the Huguenot Church. He was also a 
forerunner of the Reformation by his tract on the Freedom 
of the Will. This man, v/ho displiyed so conspicuously the 
resentful and iconoclastic spirit, the religious scepticism, the 
moral indifference, the aversion for the papal sovereignty, the 
contempt for the laws and politics of feudalism, the hope and 
expectation of a mighty change, was an official in the Pope’s 
household. 

After the discussion with the Creeks at Florence it was clear 
to all men that there was a deeper issue than tlie revival of 
classical learning, that there was a Christian as well as a pagan 
antiquity, and th.'t tlie knowledge of the early ( hurch depended 
on Greek writings, and was as essential a part of the Renais- 
sance as the study of Homer or of Pindar. The inference was 
drawn by Nicholas V, the first Renaissance pontiff. He recog- 
nised the fait that a ilivinc in full possession of Hellenic 
literature would be a more competent defender of tradition, a 
better writer, a stronger disputant, lhan the long line of 
scholastic teacheis. He saw that it would be the means of reno- 
vating theology and disclosing the authentic and necessary 
evidences of historical religion. The most enlightened eccle- 
siastics of that age understood but \agucly that there was not 
only benefit and enrichment in a policy that favoured the new 
learning, but the only possible escape from a serious danger. 

Religious knowledge in those days sultered not only from 
ignoranie and the defect of testimony, but from an excess of 
fiction and fabiftcation. Whenever a school was lacking in 
proofs tor its opinions, it straightway forged them, and w'as 
sure not to be tound out. A vast mass of literature arose, which 
no man, w ith medieval implements, could detect, and effectually 
baffled and deccnx'd the student of tradition. At every point he 
was confronted by imaginary canons and constitutions of the 
apostles, acts of ( ouncils, decretals of earlv Popes, writings of 
the Fathers from Si. C lement to St. C yril, all of them composed 
for the ]')urposc of deceiving. 

The example of l.orenzo Valla made it certain that all this 
was about to be cx[)Osed. The process that began with him lasted 
for t VO centuries, to the patiiarchs of authentic erudition, 
Ussher and Pearson, Blondcl and Launoy, the Bollandists of 
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Antwerp and the Benedictines of Siint Miui It becime appar 
ent thit the divine^ ot many ii^cs had been remark iblc for their 
me ipicity to find out filschood ind foi tJicii dexterity in pro 
pi^itin^f it, ind it mide no little diiferen e wliethci diis tre 
mcndoiu exposure shoukl be mide b> enemies ind should 
UMistitule one sene of dis slers for rei i^ion Jhu \\ is pre 
\cnled by the lesolve of Pope Nieholis tint the Holy See 
sh )iild smction ind ^ncou* i e the mo\emenf with its inHuencc 
its immen e | itro n^e ind ill its ojsp iitunit cs ] hcreforc 
V ilh \vli(^ hid nuiowl) esi iped ili\c lion the lnc|iiisition, 
bet UK i fuiiLtion i ) it tie V itic in uh^ leeeieed ',00 ducats 
Iroin the Pope to ti msl tc llui }dides Scholiis w^re attruted 
b) th pipd eobt till 01 s 00 inimiscrqts wIiilIi weie the 
1 ( ind itiou of the Vilit a libiii) the fi st in tue voild after 
the f ill of ( on t ii tinoplc 

Ihe ilhinte between ien)\ ted llelUnisin ii tl the Pij le) 

^ IS I itified L few yens liiei when the i ost int llKcnt ot the 
It ill in Hum mists Aeneis SyKius Pi eolomini ot Stem wis 
1 used to the I loru undei the nu le ol Pius If n 1 Ikl ime the 
most modem i 1 medie\ il i o] cs 11<. v is one ot those t hureh 
men in whoi 1 tin cl issie I s} it it of the time piedomi iitcd cnet 
till ei clesi istK il Iwieetheewi iDreieli i id imonKntiry 
leutu n but on the win le the ronti Kt w is ohser\«.d and the 
indent plains m ui then w ly undci the window of St Peters 
better tli in tin e ir' (hiistiins Hummisls ot the type ot 
V ill i weie n(mesti«.Ued oy tin pti/cs he hi out to them from 
the 1 en of the secietiu to ihr ti 11 1 of the [ ontitf Ihe ippre 
headed c\j J( Sion ne\ei c imc the ^00 1 i id cmI thit w is m the 
new seholiis ] eneti iKd the eouit md modified its tone Bib 
bieiii j comedies were ippHuded at the Ikhedere lie Ptuicc 
w IS [Hibhshed b\ the Popes | imtcr with the Popes pcrniis 
Sion i eudinil slii ink fiom leidin St l^iul for feir of 
spoiling his style, md the seindils 111 the 1 imily of Borgia did 
not pre\ent bisl ops fiom i ilhn^ him i ^od C ilixtus HI said 
tint he fe ted nothiiu; fiom my hostile Poweis for he 
hid 3000 men of lettcis to rely on Hi successor Aeneas 
Syl\ lus eonsidered th it the decline of the empue was due to the 
fiet thit seholirship had t;one o\er to the Pip icy The miin 
fict m the Pilian Remiss nice is tint in open conflict was 
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averted at the cost of admitting into the hierarchy something 
of the profane spirit of the new men, who were innovators but 
not reformers hKino declares that there was no place wheie 
liberty prevailed as it did at Rome. Poggio, the mocking ad- 
versary of the clergy, was for half a centuiy in the service of 
the Popes. Filelfo w\as handsomely rewarded by Nicholas for 
satires which would now be considered scarcely fit foi puhlua- 
tion. Aeneas SyKius laughed at the Donation of ( onstantine, 
and wrote an account of his owui C onclave in the tone of a //;/ 
de s/ecle journalist He is indeed the founder of freedom of 
speech in History When his Histoiy of his own time was pub- 
lished, a great numhei of passages injurious to his countrymen 
and to his ecclesiastical biethrcn had to be suppressed. 'Jhey 
have been printed lately and contain in fifty pages, the con 
centrated essence of the wickedness of Italy Platina wrote an 
angiy and Mndicti\c Histoiy of the Popes, arid piesented it to 
bi\tus JV who micle him librarian of the Vatican 1 rasinus 
who had a sort of cleric d bias, warmh e\tols the h^hl and 
liberty which he found at Rome m 1515 at the \erv e\c of the 
Reformation 

Iherc weie branches oi chssical philology in whuh the 
Renaissance was backwaid 'Ihe genet al pur] ose was to set up 
Plato m the place of Aiistotle, discredited as as accomplice of 
the obscurest schoolmen Under the Medici, a Platonic acaden.y 
flourished at Florence with 1 uino and Politiin at its head Hut 
there was a tendency to merge Plato in Neoplatonism, and to 
bridge over what sc])iratcd him from ( hristiinity Neither the 
knowledge of Plato, noi the knowledge of the Cjospel, profited 
by the endeavour Ihe only branch of literature m which the 
Renaissance gave birth to re il classics, ecjual to the ancients, was 
polities, d he medieval thcoiy of politics lestrained the State in 
the interest of the moral law of the C huah ind of the in- 
dividual. Laws arc made for the public good, and, lor the public 
good, they miy be susjiended Hie public good is no^ to be con- 
sidered, if it IS purchased at the expense of an individual. 
Authorities are legitimate if thej govern well. Whether they 
do govern well those whom they go\ern must decide. The un- 
written laws reigns supreme over the municipal law. Modern 
sentiments such as these could not be sustained in the presence 
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of indifference to religion, uncertainty as to another world, 
impatience of the past, ind familiirity with Hellenistic thought 
As the Church declined the ancient Stite appealed, a State 
which knew no C hurch nd w is the grcitest force on earth, 
bound by no code, i liw to itself As theie is no such thing 
IS right politics are in alfiir of might, 1 mere struggle for 
powei Such uas the do( trine which Venice practised, in the 
inteiLst of a glorious ind beneficent go^ernrner>t md which 
two illustrious writers, Michiivclli incl Guicciirdini midethe 
1 iw of modern societies 

Ihe one thing common to the whole Ttili in Kent ssince was 
the worship of beiuty It \v is the rsthetic i^iinst the ascetic In 
tins e\clusi\e study tint s in irt the It ili ins spee<lily attuned 
the highest perfect on tint Iu» been leiched by min And it 
w IS rciched ilmost simiilt ineousl) 111 miny puts of Italy, 
Rome Ilorencc Mil in ind Vuiice 1 11 r it w is the tniimph 
of clissKil o\ci medie\ il moc^ds ind the suppression of 
Ciothic 1 hen it wis the outbrcik of modern pi nting bevond 
ill 11 odds medic il or iiKicni m i geicrition of men remark 
iblc lor origin lity Rome which hid idopted the new learning 
under the inpulse of Nuhohs V wv.nt c\er ilso to the new 
irt ind bee ime its mc‘ro| ohs It w is the ripest ind most 
biillnnt work of tne time ind it w is employed to gi\e ex- 
piession to religious idcis in 1 to decontc ind exilt the dignity 
of the Pipi y with its he idqu liters it the Viticin Ihe man 
who concciNcd how much might be don*^ by renneent art to 
« %e spl( ndour to th( ( hurch it the moment when its tcriestr»al 
limits wcic immc isui ibly extended ind its pohticil power 
newly est iblished was |ulius II In i mnunuel ot Portu 

gil, inspiied by the prodigies of Uiit epc^ch of discovery md by 
the languige of recent c inomsts iddresscvl him in the>>e terms 
Re^ei\e at list the entne ^lube thou who ut oui god 
Julius who, by the enei^v of his will ind his pission for 
posthumous f line, wis the true scin of the Rcni ssinic asked 
Mich id Angelo to constiuct i monument N\oith\ of ^ pontiff 
who should surpiss ill his p»edccc scus in gloty When the 
design pro\ed too gigintic for my existing (hutch, he com- 
manded Bramante to pull down the Bisihca of Constantine, 
which for a thousand yeirs had witnessed the dramatic scenes 
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of ecclesiastical history, the coronation of Charlemagne, the 
enthronement of the dead Formosus, the arrest of Paschal, and 
to erect in its place a new and glorified St. Peter’s, far exceed- 
ing all the churches of the universe iu its dimensions, in beauty, 
in power over the imagination of men. The ruthless destruction 
indicates the tone of the new era. Old St. Peter’s was not only a 
monument of history, but a sepulchre of saints. 

Julius was not inspired by the Middle Ages. Under him the 
Papacy was preparing for a new career, less spiritual than 
what orrcc had been, moie politic and secular and splendid, 
under new stars. He had Bramante, Michacd Angelo, Rafael, 
San Gallo, Peruzzi, a concentration of artistic genius such as 
had nevei been, not produced by Rome itself, but .ittractcd from 
every quarter by the master of Rome. What had been, one 
hundred years before, a neglected provincial town, became the 
centre of hairopean civilisation by the action of the Popes, and 
principally of one ambitious Pope, dhe Vatican paintings were 
largely political, commemorating the sovereign more than the 
priest, until St, Peters was designed to exhibit the sublime 
grandeur and unity of the universal ('hurcli, and the authority 
of its head upon earth. It was the crowning triumph of the 
Renaissance. Wlien he was dying, Julius said that the masses 
are impressed not by what they know, but by what they see. 
He transmitted to his successors the conception of a Cdiurch to 
be the radiant centre of religion and of art for mankind ; and we 
shall see that this \was, after all, a disastrous legacy. 

The Renaissance, wiiich was at its height in Italy after the 
middle of the fifteen century, wjs checked by the w^ars of 
Cliarles V, the siege of Rome, and the Spanish domination. 
Toward 1540 Paolo Giovio says that scholarship had migrated 
from the Italians to the Germans; and the most learned Italian 
of the next generation, Baronius, knew no Greek. Before its 
decline in Italy it had found new homes beyond the Alps, 
especially in Germany. The Germans adopted the new learning 
much later, near a century^ later than the Italians, wdica an occa- 
sional student, such as Agricola and Reuchlin, visited Bologna 
or Rome. It spread slowly. Of the seventeen universities, some, 
such at Vienna, Heidelberg, Frfurt, admitted the new studies ; 
others, like Cologne, resisted. There was not the patriotic senti- 
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nient the national enthusiasm It was the importation of a 
foreign element, the setting up of an old enemy, the restoration 
of 1 world the Germ ms under Ahiic and Ihcodoric, had 
o\ertiiiown Ihey begin with tJie m\ention of printing, which 
exactly coincided with the i ill of ( on^tiritinople, as the caihest 
specimens of punt are mdulgenecs for the Tuikish war This 
gi\e i‘'surmcc that tJic work, of the Ren iissance would list, that 
whit was wiitten vvo^ Id be .icecssible to all, that such an 
occuhation of knowledge ind ideis is h id depressed the Middle 
s would ne'.er rcr ur, th it not in idc 1 xvould be lost They 
got then clissics genei ill} Irom Itih but after Aldus had 
published lus senes of incient writers, still treisuied b} those 
whom C leek eonti iction^ do not icpcl the New 1 est iment 
and die L ilhcfs cdiieil b} Lribiiius, weie punted it Bale by 
biobcn II id Aincrb^uh 

llie pagin spuit the inijiiticiKe of ( hiistiinit), appears 
onb III one oi t\v j Cjcimins siieh is Mut inus Rufus v ho kept 
his (onxictions to himself Ihcie weie no gicit theologims, 
but there w is tl e f>ic itist rchgious writer th il Cscr hxed the 
iiith r of the md he w is not i sohtiry thinker, but 

1 ludulicr of i LOiigicgition which kept leligion alixe, es} eci- 
nll) in North Ciermiri) Ihc o| p:)sition which irose was 
sliom^cr md moie d( fined thin incdimg in Jtil}, but it w is 
lUiinstC itholicism not igiinst ( hustiinii) 

The only mitter in which Cieimm philolog} suipassed 
It iliui w IS s^ icriic Ihe man who fumed the coursv ot the new 
le Ilium'- into tiiose ciiannels wis johmnes Muller ol Komgs- 
bc»g, ne ir C obiiig therefore known is Monteregio, is Regio- 
montmus Besuiion gixe liim a MS ol Ptolenw, md he 
designed a scheme to print the whole body ot Gicek mithc- 
maticans His F phenu uJes are the oiigin of tlie Nauf/cai 
Al^injhicl , and enibled ( olumbiis uid Visco and Vesjiueci to 
sail the liigh seis and Nuremberg where he lixed bccime the 
chief seat of the mmufacturc of iiauticil instiuments He was 
made a bishop, md summoned to Rome to reform the c deridar. 
lhc,re was one Itilian who possessed the scientific spirit, with- 
out help from books, by the prcrogatixe of genius, that was 
Leonardo da Vinci But he confided his thoughts to diaries and 
remained unknown and useless in his time. 
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The conflict between the new learning and the old, which 
was repressed in Italy by the policy of Rome, broke out in 
Germany, where it was provoked by the study of Hebrew, not 
of Greek. At Rome in 1482 a German student translated a 
passage of Thucydides so well that the lecturer complained 
that Greece was settling beyond the Alps. It was the first time 
that the rivalry appeared. That student was Rcuchlin. His classi- 
cal accomplishments alone would not have made his name one 
of the most conspicuous in literary history; but in 1490 Pico 
della Mirandola expounded to him the wonders of oriental 
learning, and Reiichlin, having found a Rabbi at Linz, began 
to study Hebrew in 1492. His path was beset with difficulties, 
for there were no books in that language to be found in all 
Germany. Reuchlin drew his supply from Italy, and was tlie 
first German who read the O.bbala. lie shared many popular 
prejudices against the Jews, and read their books to help him 
with the Old Testament, as he read Greek to help him with the 
New. He had none of the grace, the dexterity, the passion, of 
the Humanists, and very little of the>r enthusiasm for the 
classics. He preferred Gregory Nazian/.en to Homer. vSavona- 
rola shocked him by his opposition to Alexander VI. His 
writings had little scientific value, but he was a pioneer, and he 
prized the new learning for the sake of religion. Therefore, 
when he was summoned to give an oju’nion on the suppiession 
of Jewish books, he opposed it, and insisted on the biblical 
knowledge and the religious ideas to be found in them. Divines, 
he said, would not have made so many mistakes if tJicy had 
attended to the Jewish commentators. 

At that time persecution was raging against the Jews in tlic 
Peninsula. They had always had enemies in the German towns, 
and in July 1510, thirty- eight Jews w^erc executed at Berlin. 
This intolerant spirit began, m 1507, to be directed against their 
books. None were printed m Germany until 1516, but from 
1480 they had Hebrew presses in Italy, at Naples, Mantua, 
Soncino, and at Constantinople. If their study was encouraged 
while the printing was permitted, the Jews would become a 
power such as they never were before printing began, and when 
none but a few divines could read Hebrew. The movement in 
favour of destroying them had its home at Cologne, with 
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Hochstraten, the Inquisitor, Gratius a /^ood scholar whose 
work, known as Brown s I isc/cul/zs, is in the hands of every 
medieval student, and Ptetferkorn who had the /eal of a 
recently converted Jew In his inxict) to hung o\cl his former 
brethren he desired to dtprnc them of then books He would 
illow them to retain only the Old lest imcnt, without their com- 
mentaries He would com]'»cl them to heir Chnsti in seimons 
By degrees he urged tint thiy diould be expelled, ind at list 
that they should be extermin ited 

Miximilnn, the emperor, tjrned with evci) wind Keuch 
hn, the defender of tolerition w is itticked b} Ptetferkoin is 
a sceptic mil a triitor md w n iccused before the CLclesnstical 
court In 1514 the Bishop of Spires ictinr tor the Pope, 
icquittcd Reuchlin the sentence w is confirmed it Rome in 1516, 
and the Dominicans vho were pla ntitfs igreed to piy the 
costs Neverthelcj'* they iippe ilcd ind m is’o Rome reversed 
the previous jiidi^ment md condemned Reuchlin In the midst 
of grei^cr things the j^entence escaped ittenuon, and w is only 
brought to lu^ht by i sc hoi 11 who is still Jiving But m the 
mcmtime the llummisis hid tiKcn up the c line id Reuchlin, 
ind the result hid been disnt’-ous foi the Doniinicans They 
hid not diiectl) issiiled the iicw leirnum but their attack on 
the studv of Hebrew hid been the most criss exhibition of 
retrograde spiiit It Jews weie not allowed to re id Jewish 
books, such IS M nmonidcs to whom St Ihomas owes so much, 
how could ( hristiins be illowcd to id pigm clusics with 
th^="ir highly immoril gods md goddesses 

The golden oppoitunity c»r miking intolcruice iidiculous 
could not be neglected In the summer of 1515 a volume 
appeared purpoiting to contiin letters to Ortwin kjratius, and 
it was follcawed tvio ycir'^ liter by mother With some good 
satire and some imusing citiciliuc', they ilso cont lined much 
personal insult and calumu) Ihe wit is not enough to carry on 
the joke through loS letter', c irelully ccmi] osed in Teutonic 
dog [atm by the best I itimsts noith of the Brenner I rasmus, 
who was diverted at first afteiwards turned awiy w th disgust, 
and Luther called the authors buffoons 1 he mam writer of the 
first volume was Crotus Rubi inus, and of the other, Hutten 
Reuchlin himself disapproved But he shared m the victory. 
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which was so brilliant that his condemnation by Rome passed 
without notice, and it was not till our day that the success of 
the despised Pfcfferkorn became known to the world. It was 
the first effective appeal to opinion against constituted authority, 
and the most decisive demonstration of the power of the press. 
And it the Humanists occasion so to define the issue that 
all could understand, in spite of the reserve of lirasinus and of 
Rcuchlin himself. 

Erasmus Ro^i;ers, the ^i^reatest figure in the Renaissance, was 
born at Rottertlam and brought up in extreme poverty^ and he 
was a valetudinarian and an jin\ilid in consequence of early 
privation. He lived in France and Belgium, in England and 
Italy, in Switzerland and Germany, so that eadi country con- 
tributed to his development, and none set its stamp upon him. 
FIc was eminently an international character; and was the first 
European who lived in intimacy with other ages besides his 
own, and could appreciate the gradual ripening and enlarge- 
ment of ideas. He devoted himself on ecjiial terms to classical 
and to C.hnstian antiquity, and drew from both alike the same 
lessons of morality and wisdom, f(>r he valued doctrine chieily 
for the sake of a good life and a happy death, and was im- 
patient of subtle dialectics and sjK-culative disputations. With 
so much of Renaissance studies as did not serve the good estate^ 
of so'uls he showed little sym[jathy, and wms indilferent to art, 
to metaphysics, to antiquarian pedantry. He endeavoured to 
make men familiar with the wisdom of the ancients by a col- 
lection of 1451 adages selected from their works. Elis Collo- 
qiues, the most pcquilar book of his age, sold in 24,000 copies. 
At first he was more a scholar than a divine, and though he 
learnt Greek late, and was never a first-rate Elellenist, published 
editions of the classics. In later life the affairs of religion ab- 
sorbed him, and he lived for the idea that reform of the 
Church depended on a better knowledge of early Christianity, 
in other words, on better self-knowledge, which could only 
result from a slow and prolonged literary process. Ele started 
from the beginning by his edition of the Greek Testament, 
begun here, at Queens’, in 1512, published at Bale by Froben 
in 1516. It had already been printed from better MSS. by 
Cardinal Ximenes in the fifth volume of the Complutensian 
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Polyglot, which did not appear until £522. Therefore Erasmus’s 
edition is the first ever published. It was produced at last, in a 
hurry, to secure the priority, and was not />reatly improved 
afterwards. Part of the Apocalypse was wanting in all his MSS. 
He restored it by translating it into Gicek from the Vulgate, 
and in six verses made thirty mistakes. His second edition had 
a letter of approbation from Leo X, and it was the edition which 
Luther used for his translation. It is a sign of the want of 
religious interest in the Renaissance, especially in Italy, that 
printing liad been going on for sixty years, and 24,000 works 
issued from the press, some of them more than a hundred times, 
before anybody thought of the Greek Testament . 

Erasmus occupied his later years with tlie works of the 
Fathers, also printed by Froben, the Greeks in l.ann transla- 
tions. "Letters,” he said, "had remained Pagan in Itaty, until 
he taught them to speak of ( hrisl.” Just as he uas entirely 
destitute of the iMtional fibre, so too he stood apart from the 
schools or currents of his time. His striving was to replace the 
scholastics hv tlie leathers, systematic theology by spiritual 
religion; and tliosc Doctors ol the (Juirch who inclined to 
system, such as St. Augustine, repelled him. It may be said that 
he was not attracted by St. Paul, and prefcired the Gospels to 
the I’pistlos. He esteemed vScncca more highly than many 
Christian divines. Although he chose to cmjdoy the weapon of 
irony, and abstained from (he high horse and the big word, he 
was earnest in Ins desire for the reform of abuses in the Cdiurch. 
He disliked contention, and desired to avoid olfence; but he 
madc enemies in all parts of liurope, and was \ehemently de- 
nounced by the thcolc'gians of Paris and Louvain, by the 
Spanish friars, by Archbishop Lee, by Zuriiga, the ( oiint of 
( ai[u, and especially by the \ery learned Steuchus of Ciubbio. 
In later days he was one of the fust writers put on tlic Index. 
But ihroLigliOLit his caiecr as a divine, lliat is, lor the last 
quarter of a century that hc^ lived, he w.is consistently pro- 
tected, defended, consulted by Popcs^ until Paul 111 ottered him 
a Cardinal’s hat and desired th.tt he would settle at Rome. He 
told Leo X that he tliought it a mistake to censure Luther, with 
whom he agreed as to many of the matters calling for reform. 
But whilst Luther attributed the prevailing demoralisation to 
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false dogmas and a faulty constitution, Erasmus sought the 
cause in ignorance and misgovernment. What came from this 
division of opinion pertains to the next lecture. Erasmus be- 
longed, intellectually, to a later and more scientific or rational 
age. The work which he had initiated, and which was inter- 
rupted by the Refoimation troubles, was resumed at a more 
acceptable tune by the scholarship of the seventeenth century. 



IV 


I UTIIIR 

During thi latter pait of the Middle Ages, the desire for 
icform of the C hurch was constant It was strongest and most 
apparent among hymen, for a famous monastic writer of the 
fourteenth century testified that the laiiy led better lives tlian 
the clergy, do the bLilk of o/dinary^ ( hristians reform meant 
morality m the priesthood It became intolenblc to ihem to 
see the Saciament administered habitiidly by s icrilcgious hands, 
or to let their dau^htcij go to confession to an unclean priest. 
The discontent was deepest where men were best Ihey felt 
thit the ori^misU'on punided lor the salvation of souls was 
scrsing for their destruction, and that the more people sought 
the means of urace in the mannei provided, the gi eater risk 
they me Lined of imbibing conuption In the days when celibacy 
was imposed under C/regory VII, it was argued that the validity 
of ordeis depended on conduct, and tint idei of toifeiture by 
sin, essentially fatal to the whole hieraichical system, was not yet 
extinct. People learnt to think of virtue apart from the insti- 
tutions of the Chuich, and the wa) was paved foi a change 
which should reduce the pLit of the clergy in men s lives, and 
give them families of thc»r own. 'liie hope that a stricter disci- 
pline w(3Lild be enf(3jced by authoiity from within died away. 
When J ugeiiuis IV duected ( csaiini to dissolve the C ouncil of 
Bale, the C iidinal replied that if he obeyed they would be 
thought to be mocking God and men, and to have abandoned 
the notion of reform, and the Inty would have some reason to 
believe that it was a good deed to destroy, or at least to plunder, 
the elerg) 

The religious inilucnce of the ( luirch was brought low 
by Its record of failure The scheme for governing the world 
by the hiciarchy, pursued for three centuries, had terminated 
in disaster. Bor a whole generation no man knew whether 
the Papacy was in Italy or in France. Tlie attempt to effect 
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improvement through the Councils had been abandoned after 
many experiments, and the failure to reconcile the Greeks had 
established the Ottoman hmpire in hurope. With the decline of 
the C^hurch the State rose in power and prerogative, and exer- 
cised rights which for centuries had been claimed by the hier- 
archy. All this did not suggest Lutheranism to Luther, but it 
prepared the world for it. 

Amidst the abuses and excesses of that epocli of lax disci- 
pline and indistinct theology, the point of breaking was supplied 
by a practice of very lecent growth. Indulgences had long 
existed, and after a time they were applied to souls in purgatory. 
When, at last, plenary indulgenies, that is, total remissions of 
penalty, were transferred to rhe dead, it meant that they uere 
straightway released from purgatory and leceived into hea\en. 
Five churches in Rome enjoyed the privilege that a soul was 
released as often as mass w.ts said at one of the altars, techni- 
cally known as privileged altars, or as olten as certain prayers 
were said by persons visiting them. There were privileged altars 
at St. Peter’s, at St. Prassedc, at Santa Pudentiana. at the Srala 
Santa. At one, five masses were required; at another, thirty. In 
the crypt of St. Sebastian one visit wis enough. A particular 
prayer repeated during forty days remitted onc-seventh of the 
punishment, and on the fortieth day the dead man vould 
appear to his benefactor, to thank him. All the benefits a\ailable 
to a pilgrim visiting Rome could be enjoyed at a distance by 
the purchase of an indulgence from the friars sent round to sell 
them. Such an indulgence, published by Julius II for the con- 
struLtion cT St. Peter’s, was revived by Leo X in 1517, halt the 
proceeds to go to the Archbishop of Ment/, that he might pay 
back a loan to Fugger of Augsburg. The banker’s agent went 
round wdth the appointed preacher and kc[it the strong box. 
Tetzel, a Dominican, preached the indulgciice in Saxony, 
though not in the territory of the elector, and he employed to 
the utmost the arguments authorised by the custom of the day. 
Speaking of him and of his colleagues, Benedict XIV said that 
they were the cause of all the trouble that followed. 

Many people thought the indulgences, as then practised, a 
mischief, because people took them as equivalent to absolution ; 
and the general of the Augustinians spoke of them as an en- 
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counigement to sin. But the extreme point was the theory that 
payment of a few pence would rescue a soul from purgatory. 
Therefoie, wlien I uthcr raised a protest against such propo- 
sitions, he said no more than uhat many other people were 
saying, and Jess than some And he had no idea that he was 
not speaking in thoiough harmony with tlic entire C liurch, or 
that tJic ground he occupied was new. 'I he Dominicans stood by 
Tetzei and made his cause their own 'I hey were able t*) say of 
him that he had only uttcicd curient doctrine, though it had 
not the sanction of foimcr ages Thiee bundled of them were 
piescnt when he reccned a degree at bianktort on the Oder, 
and the Dominicans at Rome defended even the most extreme 
and gr()tesc|ue of the sa\ mgs atti ibutcd to him 

T.eo committed the v^holc business to Sd\estet Pnerias, 
Mask r of the Sacred Palace and official theologian of the Holy 
See Pnciias was not a reputable defender of any religious 
c luse In one of his books he acKiscs a judge that he may 
obtain a Lonfcssion by a promise of meu), rneanmg mercy to 
the community, and chaigcs the notiiy to put down in what 
sense the words were spcAcn Acce idingly he made the worst 
possible defence St. Thomas discussing indulgences as they 
wctc m his time, urges that they mi) be ac<^eptcd as they arc 
gi\en b) authoiit). l^nerias, an atdent T homist, regaids this as 
a \alid argument for the piacticcs that wctu now contested. 
The pioblcm of right is settled by the c\idence of la^t. Ihe 
cjiiestors, as they were called, acted is legitimate agents of the 
Holy See lo den) what authority tacitl) appio' es, is to deny 
luthonty, and to appeal from the Pope to the Bible, is to 
appeal from a higher authoiity to a lowv r 'Ihis w is to ignore 
the difficulty and to make retoiuis impossible The reason for 
this compendious esasion w is that T eo, piior to his election, 
hid taken an oath lo revoke the indulgence of Julius II, and 
to supply otherwise the money required loi St Peter’s. The 
capitulation was in March 151 s The bieach of tlic capitulation, 
in March 1S15 It was not dcsiiable to raise a controcersy as to 
the broken oath, or to let Luther appeal as the supporter of the 
Caidinals against the Pope, or of the Pope expecting the tiara 
against the Pope in possession of it. Ihe cttect was to deprive 
Luther of the hope that he was at issue with a too eager 

D 
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subordinate in Saxony, and to transfer his attack to Rome. It 
was now officially declared that whatever is is right, and that 
no improvement or reform is wanted in high places. 

A graver personage came upon the scene when it was agreed 
that Luther should appear before the Legate at Augsburg. 
(Cardinal Cajetan was the weightiest divine of the C ourt of 
Rome, and a man of original mind, who was denounced in his 
order as a dangerous innovator, and wliose writings could not 
be reprinted without large omissions. He is commemorated, m 
political literature, among the advocates of tyrannicide. He was 
more dexterous than Prierias, although he also refused a revi- 
sion of current practices, l^y putting forward a decree of 
Clement VI, he drove Luther to declaie that no papal decree 
w'as a sufficient security for him. So that, having assailed 
authority in that wLich it tolerated or ignored, he assailed it 
now in that w'hi( h it directly affirmed, and was no longer a mcic 
intruder, proffering unwelcome advice, but a barbarian thunder- 
ing at the gates of Rome. ( ajetan dismissed him ungraciously, 
and having been w^irned that a Dominican caidinal might be 
perilous company in the circumstances, he went off secretly and 
made his w'ay home. He w'as already a popular figoire in Ck^r- 
many, and the Diet of Augsburg had complained that the drain 
caused by indulgences left no supplies for the liirkish w^ar. 

When Luther returned to Wittenberg he was aware that his 
ideas extended much farther than he had su[^posed. Since the 
refusal to listen to his remonstrance, he knew that he was 
involved in a conilict in which Rome wa;uld be against him. He 
knew also that many of his countr)mcn would be on his side. 
The same discovery was unexpectedly made by the next papal 
emissary, Milt it/, a Saxon layman, who was sent to convey the 
Golden Rose to Luther’s patron, the elector Ficderic. It was well 
understc-iod at Rome that Cajetan, in pushing Luther one step 
beyond his original Thesis, by transferring the question from 
the discretion of letzel to the authority under which he acted, 
had mismanaged the affair. Uncompromising rigour having 
failed, the opposite treatment was now applied. Miltitz, finding 
the majority of Germans favourable to Luther, deposited the 
Golden Rose at Nuremberg, and came into his own country 
with a resolution to be conciliatory. The friends whom he saw 
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on his way informed Luther, and urged him to meet his country- 
man in the same spirit. Miltitz saw letzel and silenced him; 
and tlie inauspicious preacher did not long survive his disgrace. 
Having given this proof that he cnteitjincd no adverse preju- 
dice, that on the immediate prol'ilcm they were in sympathy, 
Miltitz had a (onfercnce with Luther at Altenburg. 

Luther followed the advice of liis friends at Nuremberg. 
The specific evil he had denounced was now admitted by the 
authorised representative of the Holy See. He obtained, through 
him, a reassuring glimpse of Roman ('-pinion, and the certainty 
that there were men on the spot, unlike Prierias and Cajetan, 
whose convictions in regard to unreformed abuses were as dear 
as his own, and w'hose ojsportunities were better. 'Fhey came to 
an understanding. Luther was to publish an explanation and 
then the subject was to drop. It did not mean that he was 
approved; but dubious points wete not pressed, for the sake 
of those on which the force of Ins case was felt. He wrote to a 
friend that he would suppress much rather than offend, and 
the whole thing would die out of itself. The contrast bctw'cen 
Miltitz and ('ajetan w is such that he had reason to be satisfied. 
Miltitz also considered that he had done well, and had ex- 
tinguished ti contlagration that miL'ht ha\c become scriiuis. He 
advised the Idcctor not to send the Wittenberg professor out of 
the country. More eager sjurits w^re impatient of so tame a 
conclusion; for there wx*ic some to wdiom plenary uitlulgences 
for the living or the dead were a drop of water in an ocean of 
controversy, whilst others thought tliat authority had been out- 
raged on one side and suirendcred on the other. Before the 
dispute WMS reopened Taithcr wrote a letter to Leo X, saying 
the ecclesiastical authority must be upheld to the utmost. This 
saying, of little account in his theology, is significant in his 
entire system of thought. Wliat he meant was that the papal 
supremacy in the government of the Church had endured so 
long that the divine sanction wais upon it. He did not trace it 
much farther back than the twelfth century. But that, he con- 
sidered, constituted a legitimate claim, 

Luther, who was a profound conservative and a reluctant 
innovator, and wBo felt the fascination that belongs to lapse 
of time, employed on behalf of the Papacy an argument by 
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which Dante had defended the Fmpire Machiavelli derived 
right from success, and Luther fiom duration In reality he 
held both doctrines, for he thought 7 w]ngli s deith in battle 
an CMdent judgment on his low sicramental theory Promoted 
at the same time b} the two most powerful w riters in the world 
the idea that henen is responsible for results required mmen^^e 
prestige, and long influenced luropein thinking Ihe argu 
ment by which lie justified the Pipac} amounted, in f ict, to a 
negation of its cl urn to di\ine institution ind it the time when 
he produced it, eirly m 15x9, he hid come to 1 eject not only the 
excesses of Tctzel, but the entire scheme of induJgtncec A 1 
though he held to tlic Pip icy onl) by in ingenious sophism, 
beyond the Pope there v is the C ouncil and he nui^ht still deem 
himself a C itholic iftcr the manner of Cierson ind the Cj illic in 
d' vines of Constance who dcpreci itcd Rome I h it w is possible 
if nothing in the sequence of his Me^\s time into (olli>ion wUh 
any decree of a Generil ( oun'^ il 

This w IS now the quest on of the d ly the question foi tlie 
summer of 1519 Ihe min who brought u to in issue w is Joh»i 
T ek, a theologian of IngolstiJt Un versit) v ho c ime to leip/ig 
to dispute with Julhfrs c>lleiguo ( irlstidl ind ended b) i 
disputation with I either hunself He inngined tint 1 uther did 
not perceive the conseijiientes Bee luse he defied the Popes it 
did not follow tint he woi hi defy the C caincils especially i 
Council held in Cienniny under the protection of i Cjermin 
Lmperor, a Council /cilous for letoim ind honoured by Ciei 
mans, is their avengei on the nationil enemy Jvihn Hus T uther 
had no speciil preference for in isscnibly which burnt in 
obnoxious professor of theology and no gre it inteiest in re- 
forms which he deemed extern il, ind not miking for inw ird 
chingc He sud th R there wete jKiinls on wliicli Hus w is 
right, and the sentence tint eondemned him wis wrong He 
admitted, in the end, tint C ouncils as well as Popes might be 
against him, and that the authority by whicli he stood wis the 
divine re'' elation lhat is how the Bible and the Bible only, 
became the religion of Piotestants 

Having succeeded in forcing I uther from his original posi- 
tions, Eck carried the matter to Rome A theory so uncertain in 
Its method, so imperfectly tested by the regulated comparison 
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of authorities, mi^ht crumble to pieces if all its consequences 
were made manifest. It was conceivable that a man who had 
raised such a storm without looking up his books, without 
weighing the language of Councils oi thinking out his thoughts, 
upon whom the \cry obvious objections of CajjLm and Kck 
(ame as a surprise, who at every step abandoned some previous 
proposition, might not feci absolutely and finally sure that he 
was right, or might e\cn recognise the force of the saying that 
it is well to die for the truth, but not for e\cry truth. Eck 
joined with ( ajclan in uiging the strongest measures of re- 
pression A ditlerent line of policy suggested itself, in the spirit 
of Eiasmus. It was to hail Luther as an auxiliary, as the most 
powerful leader in the work of eradicating evils which were 
a familiar scandal to all religious men, and the constant theme 
of ineffcLtive ( ardinals vin every solemn occasion Then they 
might have confronted whatevci wms to follow with cleaner 
hands and a better conscience. 

In June i^ao, aftci a ycai s dclibeiation, Luthei v^as con- 
demned as llie ickIki of feut) one hcres'cs, and in Januaiy, 
after he had made a bonfire of the Papal Bull and of the ( anon 
I iw, he was excommunicated. Accotding to imperial constitu- 
tions three (cnturics old, the nc\i step was that the civil 
magistiatc, a*' the la\ourite j^hiase w is would send the culpiit 
thioiigh the ti insitoiy ll lines ot this world to the everlasting 
flames of the next Jf tliai w is ma clone it mu^ht come to pass 
lint the zeal ol P'lena-., ( ajclan, ind 1 ck would sctve to inform 
the woild that the mcdicv d reign v\ is o\ci, and that tlic pen 
ot an angiy, lude uid not ver} learned monk was sticmger 
thill the Papacy a id tJie 1 m[ ire It w is known f'om ihe first 
that the 1 Icrtor ol Saxony would defend Luthci, without being 
a lutheran Indeed he shocked h.m by his zeil for indulgences 
and his eollc». hun oi 19000 iclics. ]5ut he protected 1 uther as 
the most famoin tc ichc. ot Ins iini\crsil\. 'lliey newer met, and 
v\hen the 1 lector on his deathbed sent tor him Luthei was 
away. Since the Disputation ot Leipzig he w.is the most con- 
s[)ieuously populai man m G^iman). NX'h.a he had said about 
the use and almse of indulgciues had not inflamed the nation. 
But the cippeal to Sciiptuic was definite and clear, and it met 
many objections and many c luses of opposition. 
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When Luther was discussing the value of indulgences here 
and in the other world he meant no more and saw no farther. 
But now he saw the chasm, and possessed a princi]:>Je on v/hich 
to found his theology, his ethics, his politics, his theory of 
Church and State, and he proceeded to expound his ideas 
thoroughly in three celebrated works, knpwn as his Rcjorn/atioii 
Tracts, which appeared in 1520. Luther's funtlamcntal doctrine 
had come to him in early life, not from books, but from a 
friend. When all the efforts and resources of monastic criticism 
had led him only to despair, one of the brethren told him that 
his own works could not bring relief from the sense of un- 
forgiven sin, but only faith in the merits of ( hri'st. He found 
such comfort in this idea, which became the doctrine of impu- 
tation, and he grasped it with such energy that it has trans- 
formed the world. Predestination seemed to follow logically, 
and the rejection of free-will ; and, as the oliice of the ordained 
priest became superiluous, the universal priesthood, with the 
denial of Prelacy. All this was fully worked out in the writings 
of 1520. 

Luther w\as unconscious at lirst of the tremendous revolution 
he was preparing, because he fcaind satisfaction m the strong 
language (jf bt. Bernard. Under the siiadow of the gieatesi 
doctor of the medieval chinch he felt .issured of safely. And 
w'hen he spoke of the Bible only, that was not textual ly more 
than had been siid by Scotu^ and others, such as J'rasmus, and 
cjuite lately the Bishop of Isernia at the J.atcran Council. He 
did not start with a system or an apostolate: but nenv that his 
prodigious power as a writer of Ciernian h.ul been revealed, 
he rejoiced in the conflict. He obtained his opportunity at the 
Diet of Worms. The young Fmperor had come over from Spain 
to receive the creswn, and he had accepted the Bull of Leo 
against Luther. At that moment he wms on friendly terms with 
Rome, but his chariccllor, CHttinara, warned him that the people 
throughout Gei many favoured the reformer; and Tunstall 
wrote to Wolsey that 100,000 men would give their lives 
rather than let him be sacrificed to the Papac y. Even at Mentz, 
an episcopal city, the Nuncio Aleander was in danger of being 
stoned. "The conflicts of Church and State in the Middle 
Ages,” he wrote, 'were child's play to this.” Therefore, al- 
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though Luther had been condemned and excommunicated for 
forty heresies, although he had publicly thrown the Pope’s Bull 
into the fire, and was worthy of death by ec( Icsiastical and 
municipal law, the Lmperor gave him a free pass to the Diet 
and back, and sent a herald to arrange the journey. 

At Hrfurb on his way, he learnt for the first time how the 
country was with him. When within sight of the towers and 
spires of Worms, he was warned by the Saxon minister Spala- 
tin that his life w'ould not be safe; and he returned the famous 
answer that he would go on if every tile in the city was a devil. 
At Dppenheim, almost the last stage, Bucer wus waiting his 
arriv.il with a strange and unexpected message. A French Fran- 
cisc'an, Cdapion, wms the F’mpcror’s confessor, and lie was 
staying at Sickingen’s castle, a few miles oJf, in company with 
^ickingen himself, the dreaded free-lance, with Ulrich von 
Hutten and with the unfrocked Dominic dn Bluer, who wms to 
prove the ablest of the German reformers next to Luther. He 
sent I^ucer, with an esairt of Sickingen’s troopers, to invite 
Luther to visit him there before he proceeded to Worms. It was 
clear that tlic Diet would end with a repulse for authority. The 
very presence there of a man w'ho had written with such 
vicdcncc, and had been so solemnly c(..iidemned, w.is a defiance, 
(jlapion was a reforming (atholu, and desired the assistance 
of Luther. He was clever cncMigli to find ground in common 
with lirasinus, Ulrich von Hutten, and Bucer, and he was ready 
with far-reaching concessions to secure Luther. 'Hicn, he 
thought, his Imipcror would be enabled to purify the Cliurch. 
Bluer WMS of opinion that tiien^ was nothing to prev^ent agree- 
ment if Luther would interpret his contested writings as Bucer 
had explained them to Gbpion, (iattinara was urgent for a 
reforming Council; the iinic^n ot so man\ forces w^ould be 
enough to invigorate the Italian cardinals, and they rould carry 
Rome with them. It was tlie party of Reform attempting to 
conciliate the party of P^eformation, that tiiey might co-operate 
in saving the work of the Renaissance and renewing the (duirch 
from within. By renouncing ''I’he Babyloirsh C aptivity” alone 
of his numerous waitings, Luther, who had already revoked so 
many utterances, might obtain acceptance for his main dogma, 
and bind the united Humanists and the Imperial government 
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to his cause. Those were the terms of the proposed alliance. 
They weie at once rejected 

Luther owed much to Frasmus, hut they could never com- 
bine. He looked upon the purpose of the other as essentially 
rationalistic, Pelagian, and pagan He foresaw that the coming 
struggle would be not with the old school, but with the new , 
that the obstacle to the Refoimation was the Renaissance, and 
the enemy’s name Frasmus. The Franciscan’s profound and 
dazzling scheme miscarried, and I uther appeared before the 
Diet. Prompted by Cilapion, the Imperial spokesman took no 
notice of Luthers own specific views, or of the Papal Bull 
against them But he invited him to dissociate himself from 
Wyclif and John Hus on those matters which had been cen- 
sured at ( onstance lhat Council was the venerated safeguaid 
of Catholic and Imptied icformers, and the strongest weapon 
of opposition to Rome A Council which compelled the 
Lmpeior to burn a divine aliv'^c, after giving lum a Scdc conduct, 
was in no good odoui just then with luthcj, stinding by the 
waves of the Rhine wh'ch swept the ashes o( John Hus away 
into oblivion dhey then rcpicsented to T uther tint the Diet 
was on his side, igainst Roman encioachmcnts and the theoi) 
of peiUUKC, they pi used h/s wiitings gMierilly, and proposed 
that unsettled mattcis should be left to the decision of a future 
C ouncil do this he was willing to agiee But he stipulated that 
there should he no judgment except by the stindard ot hciip 
tiue. lhe\ ie| lied tint stood to reason, and ccjiild not be 
made the object ot i speciil condition They meant chlleient 
things, and tin disnission c ime to naught. But impoitant con 
cessions hid been made, and miny opportunities hid been 
offered, for the Diet was drawing up the grievances of the 
Geiman intion and for diat pcdicy he was a desirable ally 
Liithei declined to concede an\ thing, and a month later the 
Fmpetor signed the sentence of outlawry In his Spanish 
dominion^ he was a jealous upholder of the Inquisition, even 
against the Pope, and of all the princes at Worms, secular or 
ecclesiastic aJ, he was the most hostile and the most impatient. 

Meanwhile Luther had gone bick to Saxony, had preached on 
his way to the Benedictines of Hersfcld, and then disappeared 
in the Thuringian Foiest. It was reported that he was dead , that 
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his body had b^en found with a sword through it When 
C harles V was dying, a baffled and disappointed man, he is said 
to hive lamented that he kept his word to the turbulent friar 
who had triumphantly defied him 13ut I co X sent ordeis that 
the passport should be respected ind that the tra\cllcr should 
depirt in pc icc 

luther it Worms is the most prc^oint ind momentous fact 
in our history, ind the problem is 10 know why he so rigidly 
repelled thr ulvinccs of the contessor of *^hc Chancellor of 
13idcn, and the 1 lector of ln\cs Wis it simply the com- 
pelling lo<^ic of Protestantism or was there some privite salt- 
petie of his own i piogi imme driwn from his person ihty and 
hibits of inind'^ Ihciv- w is no c|uestion it issue which had not 
e (her been pronounced by him insufficient for sep iration, or 
winch wi> not ibmdoned afteiw irds 01 modified in a ( atho- 
Ik sense by the modenting himl of Mclinchthon 1 hat hip 
pened to e\cr) leidm^ doctiine it Au sbui ^ it Ritisbon, or at 
I eip7ig Predestin 'tion v is dropped I he ne e sity of good 
works, the ficeilom of the will the hiei irclii il onstituiion, 
the iLithoiity 01 ti idition die se\en sic iments the f dm mass, 
were admitted i\fcl inchihon confessed tint ne held all Romm 
doctiinc ind tint then w i^' no ditlercnce e\ccj t is to the 
celibacy of the dei^y ind (ommunu) i undei both kinds the 
rc>t w i> the work of mt itoi ind he bitterly resented J uthcr s 
t)iinnicil tiedment Vs Mclinchdion hid the rnikiim of the 
oJficiil stitcment>. of di time it would ilmost i|)p^ it is if 
1 udiei nc\er bee ime i Luthei in Vnd the truth is tint he held 
one doctiine which 1 e nc\ci su ended in imj^osi ig ind winch 
forbidc ill i] prouh ml ill cndeuouis h) cxpliin lot he 
believed tint the Pope w is inti C hrist I he idei c ime to him 
from Joicn/o \ illi whose ti ict on the Dondion wis pub- 
lished in i-^,! by lluttcn He bee ime coiiMiiccd dmost im 
mediitclv ittei writ n to 1 eo tint clefeie iti 1 lettei winch he 
hici igieed upon with Miltit/ It obliged him to foice on i 
breich It Worms His miin objection 10 ihc Confession of 
Augdaurg w is tint tins nticlc w is excluded from it 

Under the imlcdiction of C hurch and btitc, Luther was lost 
sight of for some months Pfe \\ is hidden in the W irtburg, the 
cistle of ins Hector, iboae J isenuh, disguised is a country 
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gentleman. He wore a moustache, dined joyously, carried a 
sword, and shot a buck. Although his abode was unknown, he 
did not allow things to drift. The \rchbishop of Mentz had 
been a heavy loser by the arrest of his indulgence, and he took 
advantage of the aggressor’s disappearance to issue a new one. 
He was friendly to Luther, and repressed preaching against 
him; and the Elector of Sixony ordered that the controversy 
should not be revived. Luther replied that he would destroy 
the Elector rather than obey him; the Thesis had been posted 
in vain, and the spirit of Tetzel was abroad once more; he gave 
the Archbishop a fortnight, after which he would let the world 
see the diiference between a bishop and a wolf. The prelate 
gave way, and having arrested one of his priests, who had 
married, he consented, at the reformer’s request, to release him. 

The most important result of the stay at the Wartburg was 
the translation of the New Testament, which was begun to- 
wards the end of the year, and was completed in about three 
months. There were already eighteen (jcrnun Ihbles, and he 
knew some of them, for a particular blunder is copied from an 
edition of 1466. All those that I have seen, and J have seen 
nearly all in Dr. Ginsburg's collection, are unwieldy folios. 
Luther’s translation was published at a ilorin and a half, and 
may ;iow be had for sixty guineas. It was reprinted eighty-five 
times in eleven years. T’he text as we know it was revised by 
his friends twenty years later. It was his appeal to the masses, 
and removed the controversy from the ( hurch and the school 
to the market-place. The language had to be modified for the 
people of the South, and almost rewritten for the North; but 
it ended by impressing central German as the normal type for 
the whole country. It was the first translation from the Greek, 
and it was the work of the greatest master of German. 

During the eclipse at the Wariburg J.eo X was succeeded by 
Adrian of Utrecht, tlie Regent of Spain, a man of learning and 
devout life, who proceeded to reverse his predecessor’s policy. 
He addressed a Brief to the Diet at Nuremberg, saying that of 
all those in authority at Rome none were without reproach, and 
the evils from which the Church was suffering had been caused 
and propagated by the papal court. To this memorable exhibi - 
tion of integrity his envoy added that Luther deserved to be 
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idolised if he had been content with the exposure of abuses, 
and that the real offender was Leo X. This change of front 
removed the charge from llie outer branch to the centre. Luther 
had been hitting the wrong man. Jt was now avowed that the 
transgressor was not an obscure itinerant, but tlie sovereign 
pontiff himself, and that Luther’s adversaries were in the 
wrong. Adrian had been Grand Incjuisitor in four kingdoms, 
and he moderated expectation by inviting the Germans to be 
worthy of the illustrious example set by their ancestors, who 
burnt John Hus and Jerome of Prague, 'rhercforc Jirasmus, 
when summoned to Rome to advise with him, declined to 
come. "If they were going to shed blood," he said, "he would 
not be wanted." 

When, at the end of a year, Luther came out of his retire- 
ment, he found that the world liad changed. The .seed that he 
had scattered was coming up w'llh \anations. His own Saxon 
neighbours, led by ( arlstadt, were disposed to ride favourite 
opinions to death, with the exaggeration and exclusiveness of 
enthusiasts. In Switzerland, Zwingli held doctrines differing 
widely from his own, with a republican and aggressive spirit 
that was hateful to him. The Anabaptists started from his 
impulse, but in their earnest stn\ing after holiness adopted 
principles which inv'olved a distinct reaction towards medieval 
religion, and carried the multitude away. Near the Swuss 
frontier, Zurich encouraged an agitation among the country 
people, that was fomented by Lutheran and Anabaptist teachers, 
and broke out soon after into anticipations of 17^9. Luther 
turned from the foe beyond the mountains to the foe within 
the gates, and employed himself thenceforward in leprcssing 
misconceptions of his system to men who were in some sense 
his disciples. Against Rome the tide was manifestly rising. The 
danger was on liis own side. 'This is variously called the reversal 
of original principle, the great surrender, the brcMch betw^een 
Reformation and Revolution. Jaither was acquiring caution and 
restraint. "J’he creative period of the Reformation was over. 
All the ideas by which he so deeply rnc^ced the world had been 
produced in the first five years. Beyond the elementaiy notions 
that govern life, he lost interest in the further pursuit of 
theology. "Abraham,” he said, "had faith; therefore Abraham 
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was a good Christian What else there might be m Christian- 
ity mattered less, and nearly all metaphysical inquiry, even on 
the Trinity, was neglected by the German reformers 

It IS the extremit} of his C onse^Aitism that has put him 
wrong, even with those who regard politics as quite distinct 
from ethics He defended Passive Obedience, he chimed to be 
the inventor of Divine Right, and the Lonstitution of the 
Lutheran ( hurches contributed even moie thin the rcvivil of 
the Civil Liw to establish the ibsolute sovereignt) ol Stites 
He prochimed religious libert), believing that Rome hid never 
persecuted, then he denounced Jews ind Anibiptists md re 
quired tint there should never be two religions in the sinif 
place He denounced the luling (li>ses in his countiy with ex 
tremc violence, but when the peisints lose wilh then just ind 
reisonible dcmuuls ind thieitened Saxonv, he issued a trut 
insistini^ tint thev diould be cut to pieces He v liuea the lo} il 
pierogitive so highly tint he nude it incliule pol)gim) Jrle 
advised Hcnr} VIII tint the rn^ht wi} out of his peiplexit} vv is 
to mur} i second vnle v* ithout rej uduting the fiist ^Vncl when 
the I irnDrive Phili[) iske I for Icive to do the s imc thing 
Luther give it on c indition tint it vv u duiicd He insisted on 
whit he c died i dow might he I he greU f ict which we have 
to recognise is tint with ill the intensii} of his p ission foi 
authority he did more tl ii iny single in in to i nke nodein 
Histoi) the devekipment of r^^volition 

I he Huminists Ind geiif i dly sup] oitcd J ulhci ilniosl fiom 
the beginning ind Mcl incl thon the young Piofes^oi of (neck 
proved hs most useful eoidjutoi Ihcy appliuded his ittick 
on ibus^s, iiid on the tie it nenl ot Cjctm i y by Rome ind it 
was believed that the Reniissime picpucd the Rcfoiin itioii 
tint Luther hid only hitched the Irisiniin v,Lg When the 
silient points of his system ipyscued they begin to fill aw iv 
from him Nearly all the oldei nen among the Iculeis died 
in the Romm communion Rcuchlin, Wimphclinv. Mutnnus 
Rufus, Pirkheinci, Zisius, the best juiist in Ccrminy, ind 
C lotus, who wiotc the I j^/stolcu ()bstn)0) mn V )0)niii Ihcv 
were urging the mind of nnn along all the pMhs of light open 
to its eltort, and they found tlie exclusiveness of the new inter 
ests ar impediment to letters Younger men rem lined true to 
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the movement , but when 1 nsrnns defended, as he liid always 
done, the doctrine of fjce will, e\en Melinchthon wis con- 
vinced and imputed to his friend ind mister the fitilism of 
tJie Stoics I ike I ishci and More m I m^dind miiiy of 1 either s 
German opponents such is Lik ind ( ochleus wcic men of 
the Rcniissince Ihe brcich with J ri^inus the quirrel with 
/\vin/;li ind Ins fiicnds in the 01 th wc^l the jrru[ tion of the 
An ibiptists the dispute with f irlstidt the saciihce of T uther s 
popLii inty imom^ the misses by his ttick on tlic pc isints, 
produced 1 recoil M iii) of the ic ulir dc went over and 
ill m) towns but the princes ind the comm >ji people v^ere un- 
cert iin Ihercforc the ( itholic pir<) i^uped round it the Diet 
of Spires in Jhey cirried mci iir<'-> to p event iny further 

jirogfcss of the lutherins, ind it w is i^imst this restriction 
tbit cert nil ptinces ind iourteen towns mi Ic the protest from 
which Piotcst ntnm h is ils name 

In the follinvin^^ }f ir Melinchthon dicw up tlm C onfc^sion 
)f I i th for the Diet of AuL,sbur< while Luuher remained 
hcliind ^t the <' istle ot Cobiiii^ his juiposc w i-^ to e\plnn 
thee>sentiil mcinm^of luthciinism the consecutive order ind 
conned on of 1 etc is so is to evclude tlie /vvir chins ind die 
Vnibiptists ind to iccoiicilc tlic ( ithol s lie c imc to in 
uiidcrstindinj: witli the I in{ eioi s ccic iiv ind Stidion the 
Ihshop ol Aucsbiir >■ judged th u his } rc [ o'^ils wt,rc ic ej tiblc, 
ind then lit his own j'lc )p]c blind not to ciilcscc \%ith him 
We lie iciccd siul the Ihovosl of ( oirc cm ill Mic irtieles 
of filth Hut the divines ntcic ted in the lecoven ot ( hurch 
pre pertv would no >icld nd then violence hid to be 

icstriined b^ the I npeioi lie w is i ver) dilt^ienf peisonige 
from the one who hid presided i* Woim tor he w is mister 
now ol one hilt of lurope vv nh I ici It es ripened b} 1 unique 
experience of itfiiis When the 1 cf itc ( unpcgcio the ( im 
pegem of '^hikespciic ind hlicktriir> exhorted bun to punish 
the heietics with scources ol non he replied, Not iron, but 
fire ^Iteiw irds he sod tint thc) hid been lep’esented is 
wo'se thin uev ils but his coniessor had loM him to sec whether 
they conti idieted thc Apostles C teed, and he found tint they 
were no devils it ill, ind did not dispute my article of faith 
This < onfessor w is C irdin il I oi}s i, Archbishop of Se\ die We 
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possess the letters which he wrote from Rome at the time, en- 
treating C.harles to come to terms with the Protestants, and 
leave them to their religion, provided they were faithful to 
him. Lo.iysa even had an auxiliary in Pope (dement, who 
recommended ways of gentleness, and wished Charles to 
appear in Germany without an army. The conclusion was a 
truce until a C'ouncil was held- -a temporary success foi the 
Protestants, with a prospect of renewed peril, but no concessjon 
of principle. 

With the Diet of Augsburg the divines ceased to be the 
leaders of (he nation. They had played their part when they 
produced an accepted statement of their dextrine in its sub- 
stance, apart from persons and policy. They had dLs]da}ed 
energy and moderation, but had showm no power of governing 
the churches they had founded, d’hey fell into the background, 
and made way for lay politicians. Questions of funtlamcntal 
principle disappeared, .incl c|acstions of managcmc'iU picvailcd. 
Things became less spontaneous and less tumultuous as action 
was guided hy statesmen, and, in detiance ot Luther, the 
governments assumed the direction of aifairs, and formed the 
League of SLhmalkalden for the defence of Protestant interests. 
They wcic preparing for civil war, and now by degrees most 
of the Cjcrman jxinces went ovet. 
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TiJi: Ki.M)HMATIon ^\as e.xtenclccl and cstiblished without 
arousin/^ any strong rciction among ( adiolics, or inspiring them 
with a poliry. Under the influence of secular interests, profane 
liteiature and art, it was a lime of slackness in spiritual life. 
Keligious men, like the (^arciinals I gidius, ('arvajal, and Cam- 
peggio, knew, and ac knowledged, and deplored, as sincerely as 
Adrian VI, the growing defects of the ill governed ( hiirch ; and 
at each CAnrlave the whole of the Sacred College bound itself 
by capitulations unclcr oath to put an effective check on the ex- 
cesses of the court of Rome. But at (he f.ateran C oimcil the same 
men who had imposed on Leo tlic obligation to revoke the 
indulgences suffered them to be renewed, and those who held 
the language of brasmus were i on! routed by a resisting body 
of officials for w^hom reform was luin. Rc:)me tlonrished on 
money obtained from the nations m return for ecclesiastical 
treasures, for promcAion and patronage for indulgences and 
dispensations. With the loss of Germany the sources of revenue 
that remained became more necessary; and it was certain that 
they would be damaged by reform. ( hieregato, the bidiop who 
carried to the Diet of Nuremberg that message from Adrian VI 
of which I spoke in the last lecture, related in his Memoirs that 
there was a disposition at cjne moment to take laither very 
seriously, and to avert peril by making the changes he suggested, 
but that it v/as decided to repel the attack. There is no other 
authority for the story, and wc only know of it through Father 
Paul, whom Macaulay admired as the best modern historian. 
There is a book attributed to Father Paul in which the use of 
poison is recommended to the Venetian government. We can- 
not take our history out of New^gate, and until his authorship 
is disproved his solitary testimony is insufficient. 

While Clement VII lived, of wdiom Sadolet said that he did 
not renounce his good intention of reforming society, but only 
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postponed it, the idealists who aspired after a regenerated 
Catholicism never found their opportunity. Tn 1534 he was 
succeeded by Paul III, Farnese, a stronger if not a better man, 
and the change was quickly felt. The new pontiff offered a red 
hat to Erasmus, to Reginald Pole, who was admired by the 
Italians, and was supposed to have a future before him in 
England, being sprung from a royal stock; to Sadolet and 
Cortese, and to Contarini, the finest character of them all. lie 
appointed a Commission, chiefly consisting of these men, to 
advise as to things that wanted mending; and besides their 
report, he received from C'ontarini himself private communic.i- 
tions on the same engrossing topic. In 1541 Paul sent Con- 
tarini as his Legate to Ratisbon, where he held the famous Peace 
Conference with Melanchthon. The reformers of the Renais- 
sance seemed about to prevail, and to possess the ear of the 
Pontiff. Their common policy was reduction of prerogative, 
concession in discipline, conciliation m ductrinc; and it in- 
volved the reversal of an established system. As they became 
powerful, and their purpose clear, another group detached 
itself from them, under the flag of No Surrender, and the 
division of opinion which had been already apparent between 
Cajetan and Miltit/, between the friends of Erasmus and 
Reuchlm, and their dctiactors, burst into open conflict. To men 
trainefd in the thought of the Middle Ages, with the clergy 
above the laity and the Pope abo\c the king, the patty that 
aimed at internal improvement by means the exact opposite of 
those which had preserved the C hurch in the p.ist, were feckless 
enthusiasts. They reverted to the old tradition of indefeasible 
authority wielding irresistible force; and in the person of 
Caraffi, Bishop of Chieti, afterwards Aichbishup of Naples, 
cardinal, and Pope, under the name of Paul IV, they now came 
to the front. It was reported from Ratisbon that the C atholic 
negotiation, with the Legate C',ontarini at tlieir head, had 
accepted the Lutheran doctrine of justification. Pole wrote, in 
his enthusiasm, that it was a truth long suppressed by the 
Church, now at length biought to light by his friend. Another 
friend of Pole, Flaminio, helped to write a book in its defence, 
which appeared in 1542, and of which 60,000 copies were sold 
immeejiately — indicating a popularity which no work of Luther 
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or Frasmus had ever attained Ihis was the famous volume on 
the Benefit of the Death of C hrist, which was supposed to have 
perished, said Macaulay, as hopelessly as tlie Second Decade of 
Livy, until it was discos cicd in a ( ambridi^e lihraiy, and re- 
published in my recollection 

Now it was these men, Pole (ontinni, and their friends 
( orlese and Sadolet, who dominated in the Suied College, 
occupied hn>h places, .ind helped to ^cnern the polic) of Rome 
Theie were nests c^f lutherans at Modena, Niplcs, and else- 
where, but nobody in those d ns hnew the foue of multltadc^, 
a few cardinals caused ^reitcr al iiin thin all the leaders of the 
Bencfi/io, and it soon appeared that the general of the C apu- 
(hms the Bishop c^f C ipo d Isliii, the Bishop of Modena and 
Nuncio in Cjcrmany, inclined the simc wav is the suspected 
cardinals. Ihe most eminent men of the Italian clei^y were 
steering for WilUnbeig, and taking Rome with them. An 
uncle of ihe Duke of AKi, ihc cirdinil of Sint Tigo, there- 
upon suggested to ( arilfa tint the best way to save the C hu^ch 
was to introduce the Spanish Inc|uisitK)n , *ipd he was seconded 
by another Spaniiid, i Bi^jiue ol gieit note in history, of 
whom there will be mote to teP ( 11 itti, who had been Nuncio 
in Spun tv)ok up the idci uiged it upon the Pope, and suc- 
ceeded Whit he obtained w is nothing new^ it belonged to 
the thirteenth centiuy, and it h 1 1 been the result ol two forces 
powetful at the time, thc^ ( rus idcs ind the belief in witcliciaft 

When the first wailike pilgnms st iried lor P destine at the 
end of the eleventh century, it occaried to some of them that 
w^iihout toiling so far thc) (c^uld find enemies ut ( hnst, as bad 
as thc Siratens, close at hand So they fell uj'Jon the Jews in 
thc north of iiance ilong the Rhine and the D.inube, and 
murdered them as thc} passed This w ls done at a moment of 
religious fervour And when it became knov\n, m the same 
region, that there wcie heretus, the sime cause produced the 
same effects, and the cleigy w^re not alw i)s able to save them 
from the wrath of thc populace 'llie miny sects known by 
the name of Albigenses weic Ciiiostics, but they were better 
known as Maniehees, for thc Roman law was severe on Mani- 
chees, who were dualists, and by a dualist they meant a worship- 
per of the devil. Soreery had not become cjudcmic and sectarian. 
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but it was suspected occasionally in the twelfth century. We 
know at the present day to what horrible and loathsome rites 
Madame de Montespan submitted for the sake of love and 
hatred. That was done in the most refined and enlightened 
court in hurope, in the best days of the French intellect, in the 
home of Bossuct and Racine. It is not diffiailt to imagine what 
was believed and what was attempted in ignorant and criminal 
classes five centuries earlier. Now a witch was, by the hypo- 
thesis, a worshipper of the devil, and the dualists fell under 
the same suspidon of propitiation by sin. It wms impossible to 
exterminate them too c|uickly, or to devise torments worse than 
they dcscr\ecl. 

That was the situation towards the middle of the twelfth 
century. Iliere was a practice v/hich the clergy desired to 
restrain, and w’hich they attempted to organise. We see by their 
W'ritings that they believed in many horrible imputations. As 
time w^ent on, it appeared that much of this was fable. But it 
aBo became knowai that it was not all fabulous, and thai the 
Albigensian creed culminated in what was known as the 
I'indura, which was in reality sniciiie. It was the object of the 
Inquisition that such people should not indeed be spared, but 
should not perish without a trial and without opportunity of 
resipiscence, so that they might save their souls if not their 
livesr Its founders could claim to act from motives both of 
mercy and of justice against members of a satanic association. 
And it wMs not against ciror or noncomformity simply, but 
against criminal error erected into a system, that the Inquisitors 
forged their terrific armoury. In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century their work w^as done and their occupation gone The 
dread tribunal lapsed into obsainty. Therefore, when the 
Spaniards demanded to ha\e it for the coercion of the jewes, 
they asked for what was dormant, but not abolished. It was 
a revival rather than a creation. And it was for a specifically 
Spanish purpose. At Rome there were no Moors, and they did 
not oppress the Jews. Even those Avho, having passed for ( hris- 
tians, went back to their own faith, w^ere permitted to do so by 
Clement VII. Against such backsliding the Council of Toledo, 
under the Gothic kings, had decreed the severest penalties, 
anticipating Ferdinand and Isabella, or rather Torquemada and 
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Xiipenes by eight hnndicd years lour ded on the ancient lines, 
the Spuaish Inc|uisition w^s modified in the interest of the 
( roun and became in important ttributc of ibsoliitism 

Wlicn the Holy Ofhcc for the univcrsil C hurch wis set up 
m Rome in t 54:», it was in min) resj clIs distinLt both from 
tnc first medie\ il type ind from the liter Spinish t)pe In the 
Middle A^es the he idcju uteis were in the souih oi I ranee and 
the k islition \v is ciiiied out by C ouncils u rouloiise Nir 
bonne ind Beziers The Popes ronlrollcd thciii through their 
le^ifcs md issued then own oickrs t( llic Dominic in But it 
w i'. not one of the institutions of the C iiiil of Rome md did 
not il\\i)S let in hirmoii) willi it It now bee me put of the 
Romm michi lei) md m element ol centi ili itu n A supreme 
bid) of ciidiniis ^o\cii ed it \\ tli tlu P( [( it then heui The 
medie\ il theor) w ^ I hit the 1 I irch c( ndrmned md the State 
executed piiests h \iit^ lu tm 1 to do \i(li | umslimen<- and 
lecjue tin.^ thU it mi ht not ’ c cxec si\i I his di liiutioii fell 
iw i) md the clet^) hid to coiu|ue tlicii h itioi ol blc odshed 
1 he ]( In ([ lent w is 1 1 le I bv th P )( e is lult i < f tlie ( hurch 
md hinnt h) the Pope is riilei f the ^^t ite ( onsc juentl) this 
IS the ^enu nc and otheiil Jik|ui ition not tint of the Middle 
\^es '\liich \\ i onl) [ ill) m tlu I in Is (f Rome not that 
of Spun which w is loumfeil b 11 m t loxerncd by Rome and 
for the de\el laments of wluh the P 4 le) is not diieetly 
resj onsible 

On 111 illy die bi siness of the I icjiii itoi w is to exterm nite 
Hie Albi^ensc^ deli hteel in de iln iiiel the) were dist[ pointed 
w iien it w is [ ut oft But now it w i dnected i^unst opinions 
not ^c^y cl< 11 ly undeistood 01 firinly hcl I tl i often resembled 
i icfo med C itholujsm moie thin Pre test musm Ihe number 
c t Mctinis w IS smill 1 At Venice xcheie the iloly Office had a 
bi inch there weic 1 ^6 tn ils in the s xteenth ccntui) 1469 in 
the sexenteenth 5^1 in th.. i hteenth Bet executions were 
fiec]uent only in Rome Theic in nan) rccoided c ises the 
Mctim w IS sti mgled betore biiinuu It is doubtful whether 
lie ith by file w is idopted is the most reel for boiling hid 
been tried it Utrecht uid the si^ht w is sea iwful th it the bishop 
who w is prc:»cnt stopped the proceedings Rom in experts re 
gild it IS i distmctne muk of the new tribunil that it allowed 
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culprits who could not be caught and punished in the proper 
way, to be killed without ceremony by anybody who met them 
This practice was not unprecedented, but it had fallen into 
disuse with the rest during the profane Renaissance, and its 
revival was a portentous t\cnt, for it prompted the frequent 
murders and massacres uliich stun the story of the ( oun^er- 
Reformation witli crimes (()mmitted for the Icnc of Ciod I he 
laws have not been repealed, but die s}stem continued in its 
force for no more than i century, and before the ckath of 
Uiban VIII the fires of Rome wetc cjuenchcd At thit time 
persecution unto deith \v is not extinct in Ingland, the list 
instance in Frince vv is in 1/62, and in Spain still liter Ihc 
immcdi itc ob)e((s vvcic obtuned 111 the first ihnt) yeirs llic 
Reformation in Ital} h'^d bv that time come to ati end, and the 
Popes had been supplied with n ip>tiunicnt tint ernbled them 
to control the Council of I rent Its action dul not extend to 
other court! les 

Next to the Tnqinsilion, the scccand of the scvcril meisuies h) 
which ccntril orgins were crcited for the ( oiinicr Rcfo-iij it ion 
IS the establishment of new orders the old ones v^cie mini 
festly inelfectnc Ihe Augustmiins profluced I uther The 
Dominic ins hid done still worse*, for the) prochiccd the advei 
saries of I uther I he leumng of the Bcnediciincs vv is use]es> 
for the purpose of the di), ind they were not orgimsed foi 
combat A iich ind varied i^rowth of new religious orctcis vv is 
the ccmsecjuencc dhe first were the Theatincs, then the C ipii 
chins, who were remodelled Frmc>>cans, adijitccl to the need 
of the time, then the Birnibitcs, the Oritoriins, ind others 
Caraffa wis the most influential of the Ihcitmcs, thougli not 
their founder and he gave them their n ime, for he vv is Bishop 
of C hieti, in I atm Iheatc He did more for mollier instituticin 
than for his own, for it was he who brought lorv/ard the extra 
ordiniry min in whom the spirit of the Catholic reaction is 
incorporated At Venice he found a group of young men, most 
of them Spam irds ill of them seekers after perfection, united 
otherwise m a sonicwhat vague design of visiting the Holy 
Land. Their leader, Ignatius Loyola, at that time an enthusiast, 
later on a calculator and organiser of the first class, was the 
same man who helped to transplant to Rome the Inquisition of 
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his own country As they iited in viin for i passage, Caraffa 
idvised them thit their true destinition was Rome, where they 
would be more useful uith Protestants thin with the heathen 
ind thus, bv his intcr\ention the SocieL} vv is founded which 
eclipsed his own 

Heie at last the ( itholics icqu'rcd 1 Icidei who wis a man 
of onginil i^enius ind wlio grisped the whole or nc irly the 
whole, situition 1 he Pip icy hid let thmi^s go to ruin he 
undertook to sue the ( hureh through the Pq ic) Hie ship, 
tossed in i liurricinc ^ould only be rescued by ibsolute obedi 
dice to the woid of commmd He called his ordci the ( ompany 
of Jt^us making it the perpetual militit of the Holy See for 
the lestoi it ion ot authonty and he goaeincd it not only with 
miiituy d) ciphi e hut with a system oi supeiMsion and 
countei checks which iie his chief diseoaeiy Ilie worst dime of 
the Jesuits siys Hchetius w is (he evellence of then goactn 
ment Nothing liid done more ‘o iid tlie Reioimiti(>n thin 
die decline ind insufticien \ of the secuhr clei^y Hy r using 
up a body or Mituous cdiic itcd ind actuc pncsts the Jesuits 
met tint inuneiU 1 he theoU k il d hc.rene remuned and 
they dcilL with it dirou h tin best coi troacrsi iluts \nd when 
then polemics tided they stro\e u pimphle^ceLS ind as the 
confessois of the rut to lesist the l^iotcst ii is witli the arm of 
the flesh lor the muhitudes thit liau ne 1 he ud the C atholic 
rise stitec) they timed the most cNquenf sclic ol if modern 
preichers lo sec iity m tnc cemm ^enei itu n ihcy est ib 
lished siuccs till lolle es chiellx (01 llu stud\ ol ^ood siKci 
I Ltin and tli^\ li ] lented the t ) mis n oic tiiin 'le cointry 
nd de lull inoie thin the } o >i I bus \hile the pursued 
then on m 1 puipose s mission dies to fhe he ithcn almost 
Cl ill irm Sauda y\mcnc i in I ilmc st coineitin (him they 
lej'ittheif foi CCS g ithcii d loi the repulse of Pi otest intism Ihcy 
so identified their carder ind the ( In ich itselt wiili tlie struggle 
lot CMstenee 111 ^ unq c tliu they weie lull ol the s me spirit 
long iltei the C ounler Reform ition w is sj erit ind the pcrnii 
nent iin». of fiontiet hid down m the Ih '(\ hens W u and 
weie busy with the simc policy down to (he Re\oeition and 
the suppressicjia of Port Roy il m I i mee ind longei still m 
Poland 
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St. Ignatius directed his disciples according to the maxim that 
more pmdencc and Jess piety is better than more piety and less 
prudence. His main desire was that tlicy should always act 
together, presenting a united front, without a rift or a variation. 
He suppressed independence of mind, discouraged original 
thinking and unrestrained researcli, recommended commonly 
accepted opinions, and required all to hold without questioii the 
theology of St. Tliomas. "Hie training he imposed made ordinary 
men very much alike. And this is the mistake we have to guard 
against in considering the Jesuits, d'he intended unity never 
was enforced when the order became numerous and was joined 
by many able men. There arose so great a wealth of talent thjt 
it w^as followed by \ariety in ideas among them, such as the 
founder never contemplated. Their general, j\c|ua\iva, forbade 
every opinion that contradicts St. Thomas. There could be no 
question w'hcther it v/as true or false, and no other lest of truth 
than conformity with his teaching. Yet Molina taught, in 
regard to grace, a doctrine very ditterent from Thomism, and 
was follow'ed by the hulk of his order. They were expected to 
think well of their rule ami their rulers; but the most perspica- 
cious exposure of what lie called the infirimties of the company 
was composed by Mariana. Jesuits w'ere by profession advocates 
of .submission to aulhc^rity; but the Jesuit Sarasa preceded 
Butle^r in proclaiming tlie infallibility of conscience. No other 
Society was so remarkable for internal disci[dine; but theie 
were glaring exceptions. Cau.ssin, confessor to J.ewis XI II, 
opposed the policy of his superiors, and was dismissed by them. 
And when tlie general iec]uired works on theology to be revised 
at Rome, before publication, he wms told that bather Clretser ot 
Ingolstadt would never consent. They w^ere all absorbed in the 
conflict with the Protestants; but when the idea of reunion 
arose, late in the seventeenth century, there were Jesuits, such 
as Masenius, one of those w^ho anticipated who 

wrote in favour ot it. 

As trials for witchcraft were promoted by Rome, the Jesuits, 
especially I^el Rio, defended them. But it was another Jesuit, 
Spec, who broke the back of the custom, though he had to 
publish his book anonymously and in a Protestant towm. I’hey 
were, of necessity, friends of persecution, though one of them, 
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Faure, said that he knew of 6000 heretics put to death, and 
doubted if one of them had renounced his belief Belief in 
system, and in an accepted system, was an essential laid down 
in rheir constitutions. But it was Father Peta\ius who first 
described the e\oIution of do^ma, and cast every system into 
the melting-pot of History. Under the name of probabilism, 
the majority adopted a theory of morals that nude salvation 
easy, partly as confessors of the great, that they might retain 
their penitents, partly as subject to superiors, thrt they might 
not scruple to obey in dubious c ises, and paitly as defenders of 
the irrevocable past, that they might be lenient judges. Nevei- 
theless, the opposition was never silenced, and one general of 
the order vvro'c agiinst its most cons[)icuous and chaiactcristic 
doctrine. 

The order was, from the first, ultr imontanc, in the old 
meaning of the term. But its members m 1 ranee consented to 
sign their names to (lallican pmpo^ilions as the custom of the 
»ounliy, not as truth I hey were ultrrmontincs in the other 
sense of the word as (onscrvativcs advoiatcs of authority and 
siibni'ssion, opponents of insuh(^«-dination ind resist nice Ac- 
rordingly, th< y became the Inbitual confessors of absolute 
mcmuchs, in Austria, anti m 1 ranee ander the liouibons, and 
were intimately as'-oeiated with grcit conserv itive forces of 
society At the same time they were recjuned to he disciples of 
St. Ihomas Aquinas, ind St 1 horn is had a very laige clement 
of political lihci ilism. He believed m the Higher Law, in 
conditional allegi nice, in the illegitimacy of all govcinments 
th.t do not act in the interest of the eommcynwcalth dhis was 
conyciiicnt doctrine in the cpclcuoui to rej rcs^) the forces of 
Protestantism, and ferr a time the Jesuits were reyolutionists. 
The ideas of i6ScS, of 17-76, of 1780 prev iil among them from 
the wirs of religion to abiAit i6ao In some of the medieval 
writers revolution included t) 1 innieide It begin to be taught 
in the twelfth century, and heeime popular in the sixteenth. 
The Jesuits adopted the doctrine rt one time, and in such num- 
bers that one of them, Keller, rn i6ji, says he knows hardly 
three who were opposed to 11 A hundred years liter this was 
deplored as a melancholy deviation by D Avrigny and other 
fathers of the Society. 
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The Society of Jesus is the second in the enumeration of the 
forces that produced and directed the great historic movement 
that we call the Counter Reformation The third is the Council 
of Trent The idei irose very eirly that the only way to find a 
remedy for those things of which Protestants complained was 
to hold a general t ouncil and it was \ery earnestly desired by 
the I mpciot I iftcenth century divines believed tint all things 
would go well if Councils were const intly held But the Popes 
were a^ iinst it from the first, and at the last the Protestants 
ilso It was to be in assembl) from which they were excluded, 
and their inteiests were to be debated and decided by men 
whose function it now I'owedl} wis to tike then lives The 
Duke of Wuitcmber^ mai veiled at the unhindered presence of 
C irdinal 1 irne^.e in Germ my as a nun of blood Ihe original 
purpose, tlierefoie w is lost beforthind The Council did not 
tend to reconcile but to confirm sepir ition It met in i 54 ‘> and 
ended in hiving been interrupted by two long intervals 

Questions of doctrine were considered it the beginning, 
cjuestions of reform chiefly it the end Pole who wis one ol 
the presiding IceiTs proposed tint tiny should open the pro 
ceedings with i lull confession ot f tilings incl of repent incc 
on the pait of Rc me I hen the others would follow The policy 
of li s (olleiw^ucj on the conti it) vvis to postpone ill incjuiry 
inter intern il deiecis ind tc repel the Piotestint iggression 
lliercfoit the doctiines it I'.sue wcie defined Miiy things 
weie settled which hid icm lined open incl no attempt wis 
rnide to meet the Protest mt dcruind Pole who hid hiilcd the 
compromise ot R tisbon spoke with the giicc md moder ition 
tint v\ere in his cliirictei At the next ( ejrrcl ive he vv is so neir 
obtiinin^ i mijont) ot votes that the cirdinals bowed to him 
IS the) pissed before his pi ice inrl Pole ignorint of the force 
It woik igiii st Jiiin put on p ipf i v^hl^ he men t to siy by wi) 
of thinks But ( Lrilli leminded them thit he hid spoken is i 
luthcriii duiin.^ the Council ind he replied th 't he hid put 
the irtument foi the sike of discussion only, thit Protest ints 
might not say that they h id been eondcmnecl undefended 1 he 
feud continued ind when Pole w is leg ite in tngland, Carafta, 
who was then Pope rccilled him in disgrace, appointing Peto 
as hn successor md he sent his friend, C ardinal Morone, to 
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the prison of the Inquisition.The effect of these rigours was that 
Pole, whose friends in Italy were men afterwards burnt by the 
Holy Office, sent poor people to the flames at Canterbury when 
he knew that the reign of Mary was nearing its end; and 
Morone, the colleague of Contarini at Ratisbon, and an 
admirer of the "Benefizio/’ having been rescued from prison 
by the mob, who tore it down at the death of Carall'a, wound 
up the Council, obedient to oiders from Rome, under his 
successor. 

A more persuasive means of expressing opposition was 
money. When a divine appeared at I’rcnt, the legates, or 
Visconti, the agent of the Cardinal nephew, decided whether 
he was to receive payment for his prospective services. Even 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the head of the Gallican party, and 
one of the first men in Europe, gave v/ay for a considerable sum, 
I'ather Paul, rn a very famous Avork, describes the Council as a 
scene of intrigue in which the good intentions of virtuous pre- 
iales were thwarted by the artifices of Rome. If the bulk of 
virtuous prelates resembled Pole and Lorraiive, we cannot say 
much for the strength of their good intentions. Some remedies 
were, however, applied, and the state of the clergy was im- 
}>rovcd. On the whole, the reforms w^ere regarded by the 
govxTnmcrit as a disappointing result of so much promise and 
so much effoit. 

The Council instituted the index of proliibiP " books, which 
IS tiie fourth arlicle in the machinery of resist xe. At first, the 
new power of the press was trcafccl with large indulgence. This 
was changed by tlie Rerorrnation, aiivi iar more by tiie c^rgariised 
read ion against it. ]k)oks were suppressed by the State, by the 
clergy, ancl by the universities. In 1531 tlie Bishop c^f London 
prohibited thirty books at St. Paul’s (aoss, as well as all other 
suspect works existing, and io he hereafter written. Vienna, 
Paris, Venice, followaxl the example. In 1551, certain books 
enumerated by the university t)l Louvain were forbidden by 
(diaries V under pain of death. A (German divine warned the 
Pope that if the fathers of Trent weie allowed to read Lutheran 
books they would become lAither.ins themselves, ancl such 
writings were accordingly forbidden even to cardinals and 
archbishops. The idea of drawing up a comprehensive list of 
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all that no man should read commended itself to the zeal of 
Caraffa, having been suggested to him by Della Casa, who had 
published such a list at Venice. He issued the first Roman index, 
which, under his successor, who was not his friend, was de- 
nounced at the Council of Trent as a bad piece of work, and 
became so rare that I have never seen a copy. It was proposed 
that a revised edition should be prepared, and in spite oi pro- 
tests from those who had assisted the late Pontiff, and of the 
Spaniards, w 4 io saw the pro^ince of their Inquisition invaded, 
the thing was done, and what was called the Tridentine Index 
appeared at Rome in 1564. It alludes only in one place to tlie 
work which it superseded. A congregation was appointed to 
examine new publications, to issue decrees against them as re- 
quired, and to make out catak^gues from time to time of works 
so condemned. Besides this, censures were also pronounced by 
the Pope himself, the Inquisition, the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, and the Secretary of the Index, separately. In this way 
an attempt was made to control what people read, committing 
to oblivion works of Protestant scholars, and of such men as 
Machiavelli, and correcting offensive texts, especially historians. 
Several such corrected editions were published at the lime, and 
many things were reprinted with large omissions. But no Index 
Expurgatorius, no notification of what called for modifica- 
tion, 'was ever published by Rome, ofiicially; and when we use 
the term, we are thinking of Spain, wdierc it grew into a custom. 
The best way to suppress a book is to burn it, and there were, 
accordingly, frequent bonfires of peccant literature. One man, 
Konias, is said to have thus destroyed ()0,ooo books, principally 
Bohemian. Prccdom of speech and sincerity of history were 
abolished for many years. 

In connection with this repressive policy, and as its counter- 
part, a scheme ripened to place Rome, with its libraries, its 
archives, its in compel ruble opportunities of gathering contribu- 
tory aid from every cjuarter of the C.hurch, at the head of 
ecclesiastical literature. Ihe C alendar was reformed. 'Hie text 
of the Canon Law wms corrected. The Latin Vulgate was revised 
by Pope Sixtus himself, and every further attempt to improve it 
was energetically put down. C^ollections of councils and editions 
of Fathers were projected, and Baronius, of the Oratory, began 
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the greatest history of the Church ever written, and carried it 
down to the eleventh folio volume. 

In this manner the foundations were laid of that later 
scholarship, that matured and completed Renaissance, by which 
the (Catholics recovered much of the intellectual induence that 
had passed to other hands, and learning assisted policy in un- 
doing the work of the reformers. 

d'he natural and ineMtahle centre of the movement which is 
knowm as tlic Catholic Reformation, hut which, for reasons 
already indicated, is heller called ihe ( oiintcr-Reformation, wais 
Rome. It wais an enterprise rcc|uinng (onsjstency in the objects 
aimed at, variety in the means, combination wnth the Powers 
and avoidaiKC of risalry, an aulhonly superior to national 
obstacles and political limitations. At first the initiative did not 
reside with the Papac y. lurnese, in whose pontifii ate thetransition 
occurred from the religion of Pi isnius to tlie religion of Loyola, 
allowed men to act for liim whose spirit ddfered from his own. 
He long put off the Pottuguese demand for 1 tribunal like the 
hK]uisition of C astilc, on the ground that it wms a mc‘'e scheme 
of spoliaiioii. With the elevation ( ervini in 1 reforming 
or Tridenlinc Catholic ism ascended the papal throne; but he 
died before ins \ irtucs or his talents ^.ould a\ail. ( araffi himself 
follow'cd. He let the ( cuincil drop, '>aying that no such thing 
was needed, it governments did tlieir dut). By his lack of 
control, he pushed things to a breach with ihe moderate party 
at home, and with tlie Hahshurgs ahioad, and the Roman people 
threw his statue into the liber, in their rejoicings wdien he died, 
and released seventy prisoners that he kept ua the inejuisition. 
Ills nejdiews, who coni[)romisccl him and had incurred disgrace 
in his lifetime, were put to death by his successc^r. Ihey were 
the last pajsal nephews of the old type, angling for principalities 
and using tlic Papacy lor their envn ends. Pius IV^ when he 
clcased the C^ouncil, strove to do its vvork by reforms at home. 
Three mcjdcrn saints dominated in his time, and ctfccted a 
conspicuc:)Us change in the aspect of Rome. His nephew^ was 
Charles ]k)rromco. St. Philip Neri was the best-known and the 
best-loved figure in the streets of the city, and Alexanclrino 
governed the Inejuisition as an almost independent pow^er. He 
succeeded, as Pius V, and then the C^ounter-Reformation was 
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master. Pius was the most austere, the most ardent, the most 
vehement of men. He incited Prance to civil war, applauded 
the methods of Alva, deposed lili^abeth, and by incessant 
executions strove to maintain public decency and orthodox 
religion. Protestantism disappeared from Italy in his day, as it 
had already done in Spain. The Counter-Reformation touched 
high-water mark with the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a few 
months after his death. 

The quarter of a century from 1564 to the death of Sixtus V 
in 1590 is the active period of the movement. It begins when 
the Council, having determined dot trine, dispersed; and it 
declines when, by the death of Mary Stuart and the flight of 
the Armada, the Protestant succession was stLured in Pngland 
and Scotland, and the churches acquired their permanent limit. 

It may be doubted whether Italian Protestants ever gave 
promise of vitality. I’hc leaders who escaped were men of 
original and eccentric thought, w'ho did not combine well wnth 
others; and it was they w'ho established the Socinian church in 
Poland, in defiance of botli Lutheran and Calvinist. The Italian 
movement wms crushed b) violence. The scene of the authentic 
Counter-Reformation was central Lurope, and especially those 
countries which were the scene of the Reformation itself, Ger- 
many and Austria. There the tide, w'hich with little interruption 
had'ilowctl for fifty years, was effectually turned back, and 
regions which were ]^n)testant became Catholic again. 1 liere 
too the means employed were not those prevailing under the 
crown ot Spain. I'hey were Weapons supplied and suggested by 
the Peace of Religion, liarnionioiisly forged by the Lutherans 
themselves at the Diet of 1555. "J'here was to be no mutual 
persecution, taking persecution to imply the penalty of death, 
and a persecutor to mean homicide, in the sense to whuh 
Lurope was accustomed. No .subject, on either side, could be 
deprived of life or property, could be tortured or imprisoned, or 
even banished, if there w^ere numbers, for that would be ruinous 
to the State. Cjovemments were forced to oppress him wisely, 
depriving him of Church and school, of preacher and school- 
master; and by those namele.ss arts with which the rich used 
to coerce the poor in the good old days, and which, under the 
name of influence, were not considered altogether infamous by 
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Englishmen m the list gencrition When the people hid been 
deprived of their pistors, the children vere sent to ( ithohc 
schools lcr\ent prcichcis cimc imong them Jesuits or it 
mu ht be C ipuchins wid 1\ diff rent in moiilily cirncstncss, 
pducition ind eloquen e from the j insli clcf^) ^^hosc defi 
cicncics gi\c such succour to I iidier Mo to! those wh) lining 
no turn for contunc s\ hid been levelled b) st ind ils were 
eisily iCLonciled Othei who were coii'^cious of disc iccment 
with the theology ot the list thousind )cus irul were un 
1 lilucnccd by the second iry u 1 uixilnt) niotnc hid now to 
f ue disputinfs of i more serious t)(c thin the id ci'^incs of 
] uther ind to f ice them unsLipportcd Iw c\[ ert'i of tlieir ow-n 
Where there nid been indiifeience i noru ce di ordei in the 
e IS) goinv.»^ di}s of the Ren iiss nice tlurc were now the closest 
cone' nf r iiion of efforts stric*- discipline i ul ic^nl irity of lifp 
i better (hough n iiiowei ed i itu n ind the most sticnuous ind 
effeetne on or\ Iheiefoie i( w is b) 1 ones* con tion is well 
IS by cilculited but riot ille^il coercicn tin the Rclormition 
w IS dii\cn bick ind I-^rotest in( who h ul been ilmost the 
nition bee imc no more thin i b ic mijoMl) 1 he originil 
sptmg nil dr) ind the e\pinsi\e f( rce hid dcpirted from 
1 udienmsm 

Jn All t 11 conditions weie of inithri 1 md the countr) wis 
lir^ely Ihotestint ind the Ln j cr ir MiMmilim II w is not 
oril) i tiiend to tc Rntion I ut t<) fiuhenn ideis Thidcr his 
luspucs i ccnicihito!) neiiti il ind uncon enlionilC ilhoheism 
c me into existence iceeptiiu the do liinil omptomise which 
hid been tendc ed more thin once cnscoun^ing pilgrim iges 
idles uicluh Clicks cvhbu) ind much ‘nit hid been the ocei 
Sion of scoffing in ippiouh to Li i>mus d not to I uther The 
outwiid SI n w i the restoi iti m ot the cup When li s restnin 
mg hind w is remewed (he pioiess ot iciction which hid done 
well on the Rhine wis e^teniled to the Dinulx ind the 111) inn 
Alps with like success And it wis the steidy puisuit of thi:, 
policy in Austrii tint | loxoked the Hint) e irs W ir In 
Pol ind, too where cokrition hul been conceded in die uowed 
expectition tint the sects would de\our eich othei it was 
cxchinged for lets like those I hue described Ihe result of the 
struggle wis that the bound iry leceded thit a time eame of 
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recovery for the Catholics and of decline for the Lutherans in 
central Europe, and that the distribution has remained practi- 
cally unchanged. The only example of a country becoming 
Protestant since then occurred ’when the principles of the 
Counter-Reformation, applied by Alva, drove the Netherlands 
into revolt, and changed the Reformation into revolution. Ihe 
great and rapid victories of the sixteenth century were gained 
over the unreformed and disorganised Catholicism of the 
Renaissance, not over the C'Jmrch which had been renovated 
at I’rent. Rome, with a contested authority and a contracted 
sphere, developed greater energy, resource, and power than 
when it exercised undivided sway over Christendom in the 
West. I’hc recovery was accom[dislicd by violence, and was clue 
to the advent of men who did not shrink from blood in place 
of the gracious idealists lor whom Luther and ( alvin were too 
strong. 
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CALVIN AND HLNRY VIII 

Fur NiLVRl.Y thirty )cars ( harks V sulfcred the Reformation 
to run Its (oiir^e in (ieimany, .i^iinst his will, and without 
iidmittin/j; the principle ot toleration. He tlid not resign the 
hope that unity would be restored by a C ouncil which should 
elfectually retoim the Church and reconcile Protestants; and 
there wms no piospect ot siidi a consummation unless by the 
neccssi^y w'hich they c reated. Therefore, without ceasing to be 
intolerant in his other dominions, he was content to wsiit. At 
length, in 15 p3, the C ouncil assembled at d’rent and dealt with 
the chief dogmas at issue. Then, wdien the dc\rces did not 
satisfy the Taitherans, the Fanpeior combined with the Pope to 
coerce them A large contingent of papil troops crossed the 
Alps in I s 17, and svcrc met by tlie Lutlieran forces on the 
Danube. The Protestant League wws dhided; some of its mem- 
bens, true to the vlodrine of ncui-r'c sistarue, remained away; 
and one (T the vSaxon princes, Maurice, invaded Saxony, on a 
promise that he should succeed to the electorate, llie Llcctor 
hurried back to his own couI^trv^ the muster on the Danube 
WMS broken ujg and the Italians gained a decisive victory over 
the Germans at Miihlberg on the Elbe. Maurice obtained the 
stipulated reward, and being then, by virtue of his new dignity, 
the chief of the Protestants, turned agnnst the Jnv by w^hich 
the Ihiiperor, after his victory, attempted to regulate the affairs 
of religion. He secured the help of I'rancc by the surrender of 
a part of Lorniine, whicli Moltke did not entirely recover, and, 
attacking the Frnperor when he was not jirep.trcd, brought him 
to terms. 

At Augsburg, in 1553, peace was concluded between the 
religions, and continued until the Thirty Years’ War. It 
abolished the faggot and the stake. The Catholics gained nothing 
by this, for no Lutherans had thought that it could be lawful to 
put the people of the old religion to death. The Lutherans 
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obtained security that they should not be persecuted. On the 
other hand, it was agreed that if any territorial prelate seceded, 
he should forfeit the temporal power which he enjoyed by right 
of his ecclesiastical dignity. So thnt the ecclesiastical territories, 
which composed a large part of Germany, from Salzburg to the 
Black Forest, and then all down the valley of the Rhine to 
Liege and Miinster, were to be preserved intact. No security 
whatever was obtained for Protestants outside the Gonfession 
of Augsburg. The Lutherans negotiated only for themselves. 
And no real security was given to the subject. He was not to he 
punished for his nonconformity, but he might be banished 
and compelled to pass to the nearest territory of his own |'*cr- 
suasion. As these were very near, generally, the suffering was 
less than it would have been in other countries. Under that con- 
dition, the civil power could, if it chose, enforce the unity of 
religion. 

These enactments w^erc an immense advance, practically, but 
they did not involve the liberty of conscience. The absolute right 
of the State to determine the religion it professed was not dis- 
puted, but it was tempered by the right of emigration. No man 
could be compelled to change, but he might be compelled to 
go. State absolutism was unlimited onct all who chose to keep 
theirjiome within the precincts. There was no progress in point 
of principle. The Christian might have to depart, while the 
Jew remained. No Protestant could complain if he w’as expelled 
from Cologne; no Catholic if he could not have his domicile at 
Leipzig. The intolerance and fierceness of the Germans found 
relief in the wholesale burning of watches. 

Charles V would have nothing to do with these innovations. 
He left it all to his brother Ferdinand, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, who was more elastic and pliable than himself. With 
the Turk over the border, lie could not exist without the good- 
will of both parties; and he desired "the vote of Lutheran 
electors to make him emperor. He had no Inquisition in one 
part of his dominions contradicting and condemning toleration 
in the rest. He was an earnest promoter of reform in the shape 
of concession. The embers of Hussitisin were not extinct in the 
region of which Bohemia was the centre. Ferdinand had that 
as well as Lutheranism to contend with, and he desired to avert 
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peril by allowing priests to marry and laymen to receive the 
cup. That is to say, he desired to surrender the two points* for 
which the Church had struggled successfully against the State 
in the eleventh century, against the Bohemians in the fifteenth. 
His conciliatory policy was assisted by the moderation of the 
Archbishop of Mentz. At Rome they said that the empire was 
divided between Christ and the devil. But the Pope, advised by 
Jesuits, made no protest. 

Ferdinand had so regulated things in his brother's interest, 
that the measure did not include the Netherlands. The laws 
which afterwards produced the revolt were not invalid by the 
Peace of Religion, and the victims of Alva had no right to 
appeal to it. Charles V did not choose to surrender that which 
alone gave unity to his complicated empire. The German princes 
were allowed to have subjects of one religion only. That prero- 
gative was denied to the Fmperor. The imperial dignity, in its 
ideal character as the appointed defender and advocate of the 
universal Church, existed no longer. A monarch reigning over 
Catholic and Protestant alike v.ms an inferior representative of 
unity and authority, and a poor copy of ( harlemagne. There 
was no obvious reason for his existence. It was an intolerable 
hypocrisy to be the friend of Protestants v/here they were too 
strong, and to burn them where they were weak. The work of 
his life was undone. In more than thirty years of effort he had 
neither reconciled the Protestants nor reformed the Church. 
The settlement of the Reformation was an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and the result of his career was that religious division 
had become the law of his empire. Therefore, w^hen the Peace 
of Religion was concluded, C harles V laid down the sceptre. 
The new empire, based on religious equality, he gave to his 
brother. It was only by detaching it from his hereditary 
dominions that he could reconstruct what had crumbled to 
pieces in his hands. Then he rebuilt the great conservative and 
Catholic monarchy for his son, assigning to him Spain, Naples, 
Milan, the Netherlands, the Indies, England, and the supreme 
protectorate of Rome. The mixed possessions went to Ferdi- 
nand. The boundless empire, based on the principle of unity, 
and the championship of the Catholic Church all the world 
over, was for Philip II. All that was his, to keep or to resign. 
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All that he chose to resign. For with his prodigious good for- 
tune, his inheritance of greatness, his unexampled experience of 
complex affairs, his opportunities for having at his elbow the 
best talent in the world, his admirably prudent and moderate 
temper, Charles V broke down over the problem of the Re- 
formation, as we shall see that the Counter-Reformation was 
fatal to his son. And it was in this way that Philip found the 
lines of his policy laid down for him, before he assumed the 
crown of Spain, by the conditions under which his father 
abdicated. The ancient function of the empire passed to him, 
and the purpose of his vast dominion, the intelligible reason 
of its apparition among the nations, was to accomplish that in 
which, under his more gifted father, imperial Germany had 
failed. 

At the date we have reached, soon after the middle of the 
century, Luther was dead, and the churches of the Confession 
of Augsburg had reached their full measure of expansion. They 
predominated in Germany, and still more in Scandinavia; but 
Luther had not endowed them with institutions, or imparted to 
them the gift of self-government. In religious ideas, he was in- 
exhaustible; but he was deficient in constructive capacity. ITe 
local governments, which were effective, had defended the 
Reformation and assured its success against the hostility of the 
central government, which was intermittent and inoperative, 
and'as they afforded the necessary protection, they assumed the 
uncontested control. Lutheranism is governed not by the spirit- 
ual, but by the temporal power, in agreement with the high 
conception of the State which lAitlier derived from the long 
conflict of the Middle Ages. It is the most conservative form of 
religion, and less liable than any other to collision with the 
civil authority on which it rests. By its lack of independence and 
flexibility it was unfitted to succeed where governments were 
hostile, or to make its way by voluntary effort through the 
world. Moreover, Luther's \igorous personality has so much in 
it of the character of his nation, that they are attracted even by 
his defects— a thing which you can hardly expect to occur else- 
where. Therefore it was in other forms, and under other names, 
that the Protestant religion spread over Europe. They differed 
from the original less in their theology, which Luther had com- 
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pleted, than in questions of Church government, which he 
abandoned to others. 

impart from the sects, which are of the first importance, but 
whose story belongs to the Puritan Re\olution and to the 
following centuiy, two other systems arose at the time, one in 
Swii^erland, the other in England. Ihe general result of what 
happened wJien the Reform ition, ceasing to be national, be- 
came European, was that it pre\ uled in the north, that it mis- 
carried in the south, thit it divided and agitated the centre. 
Swnti'crland wa-. di\ided, the tov^^ns becoming Protestant on the 
Zwjnglnn type, the conntiy people lemaiiiing Catholic, especi- 
ally in the centril cantons "Jhe chief tcjwns, Berne and Bale, 
imiuted the cxiniple of Zurich, where Z.wingli committed the 
government of the ( hurch to the authorities that governed the 
State, differing fiom the I utherans in this, tint Zwmglianism 
was republic in and revolution ity. In Ciermany, where the 
orginiMtion wis defective, thcrc^ was little discipline or con- 
trol In Switzerland there wis 1 inoie perfect order, at the price 
of subjection to the sccuhi uithority. Ihose were the rocks 
ahead, thit w is the condition of the Protest int churthes, when 
a man arose amongst them with i genius for orgimsation, a 
strong sense of socnl discipline, md a profound belief in 
eci Icsiistical aiUhoiity. 

At the time when persecution suddenly begin to rage in 
brance John C ilvin esc iped to >trasburg and there composed 
his hni/f/.U, the finest work of Reformation liter iturc He 
wrote with a view to show thit there was nothing in the Pro- 
test uit religion to al inn the goveriiment, ind that the change it 
demanded was in the ( hurcli, not in the Stite He dealt more 
largely with theology thin with practical religion, and did not 
disclose those ideas on the goveinmcnt of religious society that 
have made him the eqiiil of lutlicr in Elistory. Geneva, when 
he cime there in 15^6, was a smdl walled town of less than 
20,000 inhabitants, with so narrow a teii'tory that Prance was 
within cannon range on one side and Savoy on the other It was 
secure in the alliance and protection of Beine, which came 
almost to the gates, for what is now the canton of Vaud was, 
until the French Revolution, a Bernese dependency. It had been 
an episcopal city, but the bishop had retired to Annecy, and the 
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Genevese Reformation had been at the same time a Genevese 
Revolution. Power over Church and State passed to the com- 
monwealth, to the municipality. The new masters, rejoicing in 
their independence, did not at once settle down ; the place was 
disturbed by factions, and was not a scene of edification. 

Calvin set to work to reform the community, to introduce 
public order and domestic virtue. He was a foreigner by birth, 
and not conciliatory in disposition; and after a brief experi- 
ment, the offended Genevese cast him out. He was not yet thirty. 
He returned to Strasburg and rewrote his histitute, expounding 
his theocratic theory of the government of the Church by the 
Church, and of the State by the union of Church and State. He 
was present at the Diet of Ratisbon, and saw the Lutherans in 
a yielding mood, when Melanchthon and Contarini, with the 
urgent mediator Cropper of Cologne, were very near under- 
standing each other. That event, as everybody knows, did not 
come off; but eveiylxidy docs not know the consequences, for 
we shall see that the ( oimter-Reformation sprang from those 
conferences at Ratisbon. ( alvin had no part in Iret'ics. He was 
persuaded that the work before them was to create not a new 
church, but a new world, to remodel not doctrine only, but 
society; that the chasm could ne\er be bridged, but must grow 
wider with time. That conviction was not yet strongly held by 
the G,erman Lutherans, and they Jo not all hold it at the present 
day. During his absence C ardinal Sadolet wrote to the Genevese, 
intreating them not to break up the unity of Latin C hristendom , 
for Geneva was the first town beyond the Teutonic range that 
went over. Sadolet was not only reputed the finest Latinist ot 
the age, but he was the most gracious of the Roman prelates, a 
friend of Erasmus, an admirer of Contarini, and the author of 
a commentary on St. Paul in which Lutheran Justification was 
suspected. The Genevese v/ere not then so rich in literature as 
they afterwards became, and they were not prepared to answer 
the challenge, when Calvin did it for them. In 1541, after a 
change of government, he was recalled. He came back on con- 
dition that his plans for the Church were accepted, and his 
position remained unshaken until his death. 

The Strasburg clergy, in losing him, wrote that he was un- 
surpassed among men, and the Genevese felt his superiority 
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and put him on the commission \vhich revised the Constitution. 
It was not changed in any important way, and the influence of 
the Geneva Constitution upon Calvin was greater than his in- 
fluence on the government of Geneva The city was governed 
by a Lesser or fnnet Council of twenty five, composed of the 
four syndics, the four of last year, and as many more as made up 
the twenty five Ihcse belonged to the ruling families, and 
were seldom renewed Whilst the Lesser C ouncil administered, 
through the s)ndics, the Greit Council ot two hundred was the 
legislature Its members were appointed, not by popular 
election, but by the I esser Council Between the twenty-five and 
the two hundred were the sixtv, who only appeared when the 
lesser Council wanted to prepare 1 majority in the Greater 
C ouncil Its function was to mediate between the executive and 
the legishture It was a s}stem of concentric circles, for the 
twenty five became the sixty bv adding the necessary number of 
thirt) five, and the sixty bec me the two hundred by the addi- 
tion of one hundred and forty members Beyond this was the 
assembly of citizens, who only met twice a year to elect the 
syndics and the judge, from names presented by the Lesser 
( ouncil 1 he popular element w as excluded Beyond the citizens 
were the burghers, who did not enjoy the franchise Between 
tbc two there was mitcnil foi fuction and a constitutional 
struggle, the struggle from whicii Kousseau proceeded, and 
which had some share in preparing the I rench Revolution, 
Upon this bickground C ilvin designed his scheme of Church 
government and discipline His purpose was to reform society 
as Vv'cll as doctiine He did not desire orthodoxy apart from 
virtue, but would hive the faith of the community manifested 
m Its moral condition And as the mere repression of scandals 
would promote hypocrisy, it was necessary that private life 
should be investigated by the ^>ime authority that was obeyed 
in public leaching and preaching belong to the clergy alone. 
But jurisdiction is exercised by the pastors in conjunction with 
the elder s And the elders were the choice of the civil power, 
two representing the Lesser Council, four the sixty, and six the 
two hundred That was all that he couH obtain His success 
was incomplete, because the government worked with him. A 
hostile government would be more adapted to his purpose, for 
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then the elders would be elected, not by the State, but by the 
congregation. With a weak clergy the civil magistrate would 
predominate over the Church, having a majority in the con- 
sistory. While CaWin lived no such Jhing was likely to happen. 
The Church co-operated with the State to put down sin, the one 
with spiritual weapons, the other with the material sword, llie 
moral force assisted the Stale, the physical force assisted the 
Church. A scheme substantially the same was introduced by 
Capito at Frankfort in i5^s. 

But the secret of Calvin’s later influence is tiiat he Llaimed 
for the Church more independence than he obtained, llie surg- 
ing theory of State omnipotence did not affect his belief in the 
principle of self-government. Through him an idea of mutual 
check was introduced which became effective at a later time, 
though nothing more unlike liberty could be found than the 
state of Geneva when he was the most important man there. 
Every ascertainable breach of d’vinc law was punished with 
rigour. Political error was visited with the sword, and religious 
error with the stake. In this spirit (^ilvin carried out his sclieme 
of a Christian society and crushed opposition. Alu^ady, befoie 
he came, the Council had punished vice with impiisonment and 
exile, and the idea was traceable back to the Middle Ages. It 
had never found so energetic an advocate. 

The crowm was set upon the system by the trial and execution 
of Servetus. The Germans, in their aversion for metaphysics, 
had avoided the discussion of cjuestions rcgaiding the Trinity 
which in the south of Europe excited more attention. As early 
as 1531, long before the rise of the Socinians, the Spaniard 
Servetus taught anci-lVinitarianism, and continued to do it for 
more than twenty years. He remained isolated, and it was not 
until after his death that his opinions attracted followers. Calvin, 
who thought him dangerous, both by his doctrines and his 
talent, declared that if ever he came to Geneva he would never 
leave it alive. He caused him to be denounced to the Inquisition, 
and he was imprisoned at Vienne on the Rhone, tried, and 
condemned to be burnt at a slow fire, on evidence supplied by 
Calvin in seventeen letters. Servetus escaped, and on his way to 
Italy stopped at Geneva, under a false name, for he knew who 
it was that had set the machinery of the Holy Office in motion 
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against him, and who had said that he deserved to be burnt 
wherever he could be found. He was recognised, and Calvin 
caused him to be arrested and tried without a defender. The 
authorities at Vienne demanded his extradition, and the Gov- 
ernor of Dauphiny requested that any money Scrvetus had 
about him might be sent back to him, as he was to have had it 
if the execution had occurred in his territory. Calvin disputed 
with his prisoner, convicted him of heresy, and claimed to have 
convicted him of Pantheism, and he threatened to leave Geneva 
if Servetus was not condemned, Ihe Council did not think that 
the errors of a Spanish scholar who was on his w.ay to Italy 
were any business of theirs, and they consulted the Swiss 
churches, hoping to be relieved of a very unpleasant responsi- 
bility. The Swiss divines pronounced against Servetus, and he 
was sentenced to die by fire, although Calvin wished to miti- 
gate the penalty, but refused, at a last interview, the Spaniard’s 
appeal for mercy. The volume which cost Servetus his life was 
burnt with him, but falling from his neck into the flames, it 
was snatched from the burning, and may still be seen in its 
singed condition, a ghastly memorial of Reformation ethics, in 
the National Library at Paris. 

The event at Geneva received the smetion of m.my leading 
divines, both of Switzerland am! Geirnany; and things had 
moved so far since Luther was condemned for his toleration, 
that Melanchthon could not imagine the possibility of a doubt. 
Hundreds of humble Anabaptists had suffered a like fate and 
nobody minded. But the story of the execution at C iiampel left 
an indelible and untorgotteii scar. Tor those who consistently 
admired persecution, it left the estimate of Calvin unchanged. 
Not so with others, when they learnt how Calvin had denounced 
Servetus long before to the Catholic Inquisitors in France; 
how he had done so under the disguise of an intermediary, in 
a prolonged correspondence; how he had then denied the fact, 
and had done a man to death who was guilty of no wrong to 
Geneva, and over whom he had no jurisdiction. It weakened the 
right of Protestants to complain when they were in the hands 
of the executioner, and it deprived the terrors of the Inquisition 
of their validity as an argument in the controversy with Rome. 
Therefoie, with the posting of the Thesis at Wittenberg ; with 
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Worms, and Augsburg, and Ratisbon, with the flight of 
Charles V before Maurice, and with the Peace of Religion, it 
marks one of the great days in the Church history of the cen- 
tury. But it obtained still greater significance in the times that 
were to come On the whole, though not without exceptions, the 
patriarchs approved Their conclusions were challenged by 
younger and obscurer men, and a controversy began which has 
not ceased to cause the widest diversion among men 
The party of Liberty — Castellio, Socinus, Coornhert in the 
sixteenth century, like Williams and Penn, Locke and Baylc m 
the seventeenth — were not Protestants on the original founda- 
tion. They were Sectaries, and the charge of human freedom 
was transferred ftom the churches to the sects, from the men in 
authority to the men m opposition, to Socinians and Arminians 
and Independents, and the Society of Friends By the thorough 
ness and definiteness of s)stem, and its practical adaptability, 
Calvinism was the form in which Protest int religion could be 
best transplanted , and it struck root and flourished m awkw ird 
places where Lutheranism could obtain no foothold, in the 
absence of a sufficient prop Cahinism spread not only abroad 
but at home, and robbed Luther of part of Germany, of the 
Palatinate, of Anhalt, of the House of Brandenburg and in 
great part of Hungary This internal division was a fact of 
importance later on It assisted the work of the Counter- 
Reformation, and became the key to the Thirty Years’ War The 
same thing that strengthened the Protestant cause abroad 
weakened it on its own soil Apart, then, from points of 
doctrine, the distinctive maiks of Calvin s influence are that it 
promoted expansion, and that it checked the reigning idea that 
nothing limits the power of the State 

Lxactly the reverse of this distinguishes the movement which 
took place at the same time in England, proceeding from the 
government before the wave of Reformation struck the shores 
Here there were local reminiscences of Lollardry, and a tradi- 
tion, as old as the Conquest, of resistance to the medieval claims 
of Rome, but the first impulse did not arise on the domain of 
religion. From the beginning there was a body of opinion 
hostile to the king’s marriage. The practice was new, it was dis- 
countenanced by earlier authorities, and it belonged to the same 
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senes of innovations as the receAt system of indulgences which 
roused the resistance of Germ my Precedents were hard to find. 
Alexander VI had granted the same dispensation to Emmanuel 
of Portugal, but with misgivings, and had refused it until the 
king undertook to make war in person against the Moors of 
Africa Julius II, coming immediately after, had exacted no 
such condition from Henry VII, so that he had done what was 
never done before him Sixtus V afterwards declared that 
( lement had deserved the calamities that befell him, because 
he had not dissolved so unholy a union Others thought so at 
the time No protest could well be heard before 1523, when 
Adrian censured his predecessors for exceeding their powers. 
After that it could be no offence to say that Julius was one of 
those whose conduct v as condemned by his next successor but 
one But it was still a dangerous point to raise because any 
action taken upon it implied a breach with the queen’s nephew 
( harles V, and the loss of the old alliance with the House of 
Burgundy 

After the triumph of Pivia, the captivity of Fiancis I, and his 
defiance of the treaty by which he obtained his deliverance, 
Wolscy accepted a pension of 10,000 ducats from F>'ance, Eng- 
1 ind renounced friendship with the Habsburgs, and the breach 
was already accomplished Ihe position of C alharine became 
intolerable, and she led ihe opposition to Woisey, the author of 
the change Theiefore, from 1526, both the religious and the 
political motne for silence ceised to operate, and there were, 
just then, evident motives for speech There was no hope that 
( atharine would have a son, and the secret that a queen may 
reign by hei own right, that the nation may be ruled by the 
distaff, had not been divulged in England In foreign policy 
and in home policy alike, there were interests which favoured 
a new marriage, if its legitimacy could be assured. 

Woisey had an additional inducement to promote what we 
call the clivorce, though it was nothing of the kind, in the fact 
that the queen was his enemy He had reasons to hope for 
success. The armies of C harles had invaded Italy and threatened 
Rome, and the papal minister, Giberti, enchanted with the zeal 
of the great English cardinal, wished that he had him at the 
Vatican in the place of the tremulous and inconstant Clement. 
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Spain was the enemy; England was the ally. It was probable 
that the Pope would do what he could in the interest of Eng- 
land, to keep up its enmity with Spain. The case was a difficult 
one, not to be decided on evidence. Something would remain 
uncertain, and some allowance must be made for good or ill 
will at Rome. If the in\a(hng Imperialists were defeated, the 
prospects would be good. If they held their ground and made 
the Pope their dependent, it would be all over with the divorce. 
Wolsey admitted afterwards that he prompted the attempt, 
and persuaded the king that he could carry it through. But at 
first he shifted the responsibility on to the French envoy, 
Grammont, afterwards a cardinal, who came over to arrange a 
marriage with Mary Tudor. He said that when he raised some 
preliminary objection, Grammont lost his temper, and told him 
that they might be glad of such an offer for a princess who was 
not legitimate. Another story put into circulation was that 
Henry had married under protest, and by compulsion, having 
been warned that if he refused he would be dethroned. Eras- 
mus, who admired Henry, took care to explain that a king of 
England who lost his throne was likely to lose his life. Wolsey 
intended to cement the French alhance by a marriage wnth 
Renee, daughter of Lewis XII, not believing that Anne Boleyn 
would be an obstacle. But the friends of Anne, the cluster of 
English nobles who were weary of being excluded from affairs 
by the son of the butcher of Ipswich, soon made it clear that 
she w'as only to be won by the promise of a crown. 

From that moment Wolsey, with all his astuteness, was dig- 
ging his own pit. If he succeeded, he would fall to make way 
for the Boleyn faction. If he failed, he involved the C atholic 
cause in his downfall. The first step in the business was the 
demand for permission to marry a lady not named, notwith- 
standing any impediment arising fiom an intrigue with her 
sister. With that the secret was out^ and they knew at Rome 
what the king’s scruples were worth. I’his was done behind the 
cardinal’s back. When he took the matter in hand, he asked 
that the Pope should dissolve the first marriage, on the ground 
that Julius II had issued a dispensation in terms which could 
not be justified. That this might not be taken as denying the 
plenitude of the prerogative, he further asked for a dispensa- 
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tion to marry a second wife with6ut repudiating the first. And 
he desired that the cause might be judged in this country and 
not at Rome. 

When these negotiations commenced, in the spring and 
summer of 1527, Rome had been sacked by the Imperialists, 
and Clement was a prisoner in St. Angelo, or a fugitive at 
Orvieto, with the strongest motive for resentment against the 
author of his humiliation. By the summer of 1528, when 
Lautrec was in Italy at the head of a French army, Clement had 
conceded virtually the vvhole of the linglish demands. He re- 
moved every impediment to the marruge with Anne other 
than the fact that Henry was married already. He authorised 
the trial of the case in Fngland by WoKey and Warham; or 
again, by Wolsey and C'ampeggio, Archbisliop of Bologna, the 
best jurist of the sacred college. He pronounced on the question 
of law, leaving questions of fact to the legates, and he pro- 
nounced against the terms of the dispens.itKm, intimating that 
Julius had done what no Pope has a right to do. He promised 
that judgment as given in Fngland would be final, and that he 
would not remove the cause to Rome. He was willing that 
Richmond, the king’s son, should matry the king’s daughter, 
Mary Tudor. He did not turn a deaf ear even to the proposal of 
bigamy. For several years he continued to suggest that Henry 
should marry Anne Jioleyn and renounce the quest of a divorce. 
In li^o, somebody informed him that this would not do, and 
that brought him to the last of his lesources. He proposed to 
the Imperialists, in order to prevent a schism, that Henry should 
live with Anne without marriage and without divorce. That he 
might not be hopelessly wrong with the Fmperor, he required 
tliat the most compromising of these documents should be kept 
secret. His friendliness rose with the French advance and fell 
wdth the French disasters. If Lautrec would approach the 
vicinity of Rome, he said, he would do more, because the 
Fmperor would excuse him on the ground of compulsion. 
When Campeggio reached Fngland, lautrec was dead and his 
army defeatecl. The papal secretary wrote, ' Decide nothing, 
for the Emperor is victorious, and we cannot afford to provoke 
him.” There was nothing more to be done. 

While the Court w'as sitting in London, the Pope made his 
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peace with Charles; Catharinfe appealed to him from his legates 
in England, and he was obliged to call the case before him. The 
queen’s friends demanded the strongest measures, and Ale- 
ander wrote that if you resisted Henry VIII he became as 
gentle as a lamb. Such persuasions did not influence the Pope, 
who put off action as long as he could, knowing that a breach 
would inevitably follow. The French < hancellor warned him 
that he would be known to be acting under pressure of the 
Emperor, that the censure of Henry would be resented as the 
victory of Charles. The French defeat in Italy was the ruin of 
Wolsey, who had caused the breach with Spain without any 
advantage. A year later, when C ampeggio prorogued the Lega- 
tine Court, and the divorce had to be given up, he was dis- 
missed. 

One further step had to be taken before settling the matter 
in England. By advice of a Cambridge Don the universities 
were consulted. They gave various replies, but those that helped 
the king were not convincing, for they cost him more than 
£100,000, and he obliged the clergy to give him that sum. As 
it was obvious for what purpose Henry w^as arming himself 
with these opinions, Charles V conceived serious scruples, and 
thought for a moment that lo give way might be the lesser evil. 
At the same time he sent 450,000 ducats to Rome to facilitate 
matters; for the divorce wis the one pending question which 
delayed the conclusion of that treaty of Barcelona which laid 
Italy for centuries at the feet of Spam. The uncertainty in the 
policy of Rome as the power of the Emperor rose and fell, the 
open avowal that so much depended on political considerations, 
besides the strange proposal in respect of two wives, led to a 
belief in England that the cause was lost by the pressure of 
interest and fear, not by principle. Therefore, the establishment 
of the Spanish dominion over Italy was quickly followed by the 
rejection of papal suprem icy in favour of the English state. The 
bishops themselves were impressed with the danger of allowing 
the spiritual power to be influenced through the temporal power 
by an enemy of this country, so that they made no resistance. 
England broke with the Papacy on these, and not on strictly 
religious grounds. 

T unstall, coming up to attend Parliament, suffered himself 
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to be stopped by a letter from lihe king, dispensing with his 
presence. Fisher alone offered opposition. He caused the royal 
supremacy to be accepted with the proviso, ''so far as the divine 
law permits.” And as this proved only a stepping-stone to the 
unconditional headship of the Church, he regarded it as his 
own fault. He refused submission, and put himself in com- 
munication with the Imperialists with a view to effective inter- 
vention. Sir Thomas More, the most modern and original mind 
among the men of his time, showed greater caution. He ad- 
mitted the right of Parliament to determine the succession, and 
made no struggle for Mary Tudor, as he had made none for her 
mother. He did not openly contest the royal supremacy until 
after sentence. Besides these two, a large number of monks were 
executed during Cromwell’s ministry. 

Having given up the Pope, the government had no ground 
for keeping the religious orders. They did not belong to the 
primitive Church, and some of them. Grey Friars and Black 
Friars, were an essential part of the medieval system which was 
rejected with the papal authority. When Rome was taken in 
1527, and Clement a prisoner, Wolsey, with some other cardi- 
nals, proposed that he should act as his vicar during captivity, 
so that the Church should not be receiving orders from the 
Emperor through the Pope. Ihis proposal is a first glimpse of 
what was now introduced. The idea of a middle course, be- 
tween Rome and Wittemberg, occurred easily to every constant 
reader of Erasmus; and many divines of the fifteenth century 
suggested something similar. What then prevailed was not a 
theological view, but a political view. The sovereignty of the 
Modern State, uncontrolled by the opinions of men, commanded 
the minds both of Cromwell and of Gardiner, rivals though 
they were. Cromwell is the first public man known to have been 
a student of Machiavelli’s writ'ngs, and the first to denounce 
them was his enemy, Reginald Pole. It is the advent of a new 
polity. Gardiner believed in it, thinking that nothing else could 
save Catholicism after the mismanagement of the Church in 
Germany. And it is the dominant note of the following years, 
whichever party was prevailing. 

That is the broad distinction between the continental Re- 
formation and the contemporary event in England, The one 
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was the strongest religious mtivement in the history of Christen- 
dom, the other was borne onwaid on the crest of a wave not 
less overwhelming, the state that admits no division of power 
Therefore, when the spirit of foreign Protestantism caught the 
1 nglish people they moved on lines distinct from those fixed by 
the Tudors, and the reply of the seventeenth century to the 
sixteenth was not a deselopment, but a reiction Whereas Henry 
could exclude, or impose, or change religion at w 11 ssith 
various aid from the gibbet, the block, or the stake, there were 
some among the Punt ms who enforad, though they did not 
discover, the contrary principle, that a mms conscience is his 
castle, with kings ind pirliamcnts at a respectful distance 
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PHILIP ll MARY Sl UART, 

AND hLIZABlTH 

The monarchy of Philip II was held by no binding idea, but 
religious unity. The dynasty was new, anti the king was not 
personally imposing or aUiattivc. The people ot Palermo, 
Milan, Antwerp, had no motive to make sacrihees, except the 
fact that their king was the one upholder of religion in lairope. 
(Catholics in e\ery country were his natural allies. 

Charles V, who accepted inevitable divisions in Germany, 
had established the Inquisititin in the Netherlands. Under 
Philip that polity was consistent, and promised, in the flood of 
tlie ( ounter-Refoimation, to be a source of power. He would 
not fall behind his father. He drove the Net hei lands into 
rebellion; but his intention w.^s intelligible. In the sixteenth 
century the pride of state does as much for oppression and 
intolerance as religious passion. If he sut reeded in repressing 
heresy, he would have a \cry real political advant ige over other 
powers. In October r',6s he wrote : "As to the Inquisition, my 
will is that it be enforced b) the Inquisitors as of old, and as is 
reejuired by all law, human and divine. This lies very near my 
heart, and 1 requiie you to carry out my orders. Let all prisoners 
be put to death, and surfer them no longer to escape through 
the neglect, weakness, and bad faith of tlie judges. Tf any are 
too timid to execute the edicts, I will replace them by men who 
have more heart and 2 cal." 

By this scheme of vicrfcnce Philip II turned the Reformation 
into revolution. He saw that generally nothing was more 
striking than the ease with which people changed religious pro- 
fession; and he believed that what was done with success in 
Germany ' nd Austria and England, could be done in the seven- 
teen provinces of the Burgundian crowa.. The leaders of the 
popular movement were men of rank, like Hgmont and William 
of Orange, men not likely to go to extremes. And it was an 
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axiom that the masses are alw^s led by few, and cannot act of 
themselves But m the Netherlands more than elsewhere the 
forms, if not the reality, of freedom were preserved, and the 
sovereign was not absolute Moreover, he governed from a dis- 
tance, and, in addition to his constitutional caution and pro- 
crastination, correspondence was very slow 

The endeavour of Philip to substitute his will for self- 
government provoked a C athoiic and aristocratic opposition, 
followed by a democratic and Protestant movement which 
proved more difficult to deal with Ihe nobles were overcome 
by the strong measures of Alva The Gueux were defeated by 
Don Juan and Parnese, after the recall of Aha And it seemed, 
for many years, that the mo\cment would fail It is to the states 
manship of William the Silent, who was neither a great soldier 
nor a strong churchman, th at they owed their success Ke failed, 
indeed, to keep Protestants and C atholics together on a wide 
basis of toleration In 1579 the southern provinces returned to 
Spam, and the northern provinces ca^.t off their allegiance But, 
by the union of Utrecht, they founded that confederacy which 
became one of the foremost powers m the world, and the first 
of revolutionary origin The southern provinces remained 
Catholic The northern were, in great measure, Protestant, but 
with a large C athohe population William, the Stadtholder 
was killed by an assassin in 1584, before h's work was done 
He had brought m Akn^on, 1 lizabeth s suitor, that he might 
secure the help of I ranee But Alen^on proved a traitor , and 
during the proconsulate of 1 arnesc, Duke of Parma, the Span- 
iards gained much ground 

Philip II stood at the height of his power in the middle of the 
eighties He had annexed Portugal, with its immense colonial 
empire By the death of Alen^on the King of N ivarre, who w is 
a Huguenot, became the heir to the crown of Prance, and the 
Catholic party looked to Spain for their salvation Now, after 
many patient years, he prepared for war with Pngland Por 
Drake was ravaging Spanish territory, and an English army 
under Leicester, having occupied the Netherlands after the 
death of William, though they accomplished little, gave just 
cause for an open quarrel Whenever, in the course of the 
Counter-Reformation, it came to a duel between Spain and 
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England, the fate of Protestantism v/ould be staked on the 
issue. That conflict was finally brought about, not by the revolt 
of the Netherlands, but by the most tragic of all histones, that 
begins at Holyrood with the murder of Riccio and ends twenty- 
one years later at Fothenngay 

When Mar)^ Stuart came to Scotland the country had just 
become Protestant. She did not interfere with the settlement, 
but refused to permit the suppression of Catholicism, and be- 
came, in opposition to the most violent of the reformers, a 
champion of religious toleration John Knox differed from all 
the Protestant founders m his desire that the Catholics should 
be exterminated, root and branch, either by the ministry of 
State, or by the self-help of all Christian men Calvin, in his 
letter to Somerser, went very far in the same direction, but not 
so far as this. The nobles, or rather the heads of clans, in whom 
the power of society icsided, hiving secured the Church lands, 
were not so zealous as their preachers, and the queen succeeded 
in detaching them Mary ivas religious widiout ferocity, and 
did not share the passions of her time. She would have been 
wilhng to marry Leicester, and 'o mike herself dependent on 
English policy, but Lhiabcth refused to acknowledge her right 
of succession, and drove her to seek connection with the Catho- 
lic Powers. She wished at one tune to marry Don Carlos, that, 
having been Queen of France, she might become Queen of 
Spain. This wis impossible, and so she became the wife of 
Dainley, who united the blood of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
She belonged, on her mother s side, to the house of Guise, 
vhose princes were leaders of the militant Counter-Reforma- 
tion The duke, who had slaughtered the Huguenots at Vassy, 
was now dead But his brother, the Cardinal, who afterwards 
claimed the merit of a more signal massacre, was still an im- 
portant personage in C hurch and State. Mary, appearing on 
this background of sanguinary uncles, was believed to be an 
adherent of their policy, and to take part in all extremes of the 
Catholic reaction. 

Riccio, the Piedmontese secretary, through whom she corre- 
sponded with foreign princes, was hated accordingly, and 
Darnley, who attributed to the Italian’s influence his own ex- 
clusion from power, consented that he should be made away 
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with. The accomplices who wrought the deed took care that 
Mary should know that they acted with his approval; and 
when she found herself the wife of an assassin and a coward, 
the breach ensued which was sometimes dissembled but never 
repaired. Three months later their son wms born, but Darnley 
was not present at the christening. His enemies advised the 
queen to obtain a divorce, but she objected that it would injure 
the prospects of her son. Maitland then hinted that there 
might be other wajs of getting rid of him. Mary did not yield 
consent; but the idea once started was followed up, and the 
king was doomed to death by what was called the Bond of 
Ciraigrnillar. 

At the end of 1566 he fell seriously ill at liis father’s house 
at Glasgow. Mary came, spent three days \vith him, and an 
explanation took place, amounting apparently to a reconcilia- 
tion. Darnley was t<ikcn to Edinburgh, and lodged about a 
mile from Holyrood, at Kirk-o’-Field, where he was re- 
peatedly visited by the queen. On the night of 9th February she 
went aw'ay to attend a ball, and three hours after she had left 
him his house was blown up, and he was found in the garden, 
strangled. Nobody doubted at the time, or has ever doubted 
since, that the crime was committed by the J:arl of Bothw'cll, a 
rough and resolute soldier, whose ambition taught him to seek 
fortune as a supporter of the throne. He filled Edinburgh with 
his troops, stood his trial, and wms at once acquitted. There- 
upon his friends, and some who were not his friends, acting 
under pressure, resohed that he should marry the queen. As a 
widow, she was helpless. Bothwell possessed the energy which 
Darnley wanted, and, as he was a Protestant, the queen would 
be less isolated. He had killed her husband; but then her hus- 
band was himself a murderer, who deserved his fate. Bothwell, 
encouraged by many of (he Lords, had only executed justice on 
a contemptible criminal. There was a debt of gratitude owing 
to him for what he had done. 

Public decorum forbade that the cjucen should ostensibly 
accept the offer of a man who made her a widow ten weeks 
before. Therefore Bothwell waylaid the queen at the Brig of 
Almond, some miles from Jidinburgh, dispersed her atten- 
dants, and carried her off to Dunbar. There was a difficulty 
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about the marriage, beciuse heiwis mimed alieady He now 
procuied a dnorce and ten diys ifltr the outrage at Almond 
Bng, they reappeared at Idinhuigh Ihe queen publicly for- 
give Bothwell for whit he hid done mide him i duke, and, 
on 15th May, three months after the explosion at Kiik o’ bield, 
mairied him ar cording to the Piesb)tenan rite The significant 
sequence oi these e\cnts gi\e in irresistible advint'ige to her 
enemies It was in ob\ious inference thit she had been a party 
to the murder of the king when sue wis so cigcr to marry the 
man that slew him Ihe onl) answer would be by discarding 
him Nobody could think the son sifc 111 the liinds of his 
father s murderer 

1 ither the lords must t»^et the queen into their power, or 
the) must dethione her and go\cin Scothrid during the long 
minority of her son J he loiccs met at ( uberry Hill There 
was no fight Miry hoped by i Icmponiy pirting from her 
third husbind to sandier cio \n She pi‘*sed into ciptivit), was 
shut up at Loch Ic\cn, ind compelled to abdicite The Pro- 
testant inteiest w is it 1 ist supreme 

Mary esciped from her ishrd prison githcred an army, 
give bittle at Langside and lost it, and then, losing courage 
before her cause wis helpless He 1 to I ngl nd, ui the belief that 
J hzabeth would sive her 

liom the dcith of Dunk) still more iftcr her Protestant 
nnrriage she hid ceased to be the chiinpion of her own 
t hurch lhat w is ig iin her posit icm hen she c ime to 1 ngland 
There, she w is heir to the throne ind the centre of ill the 
hopes and efforts to preset \c 01 to restore C itholicism 

The stor) of Miry Stu irt c innot be told without an under- 
stinding m legird to the ^ isket Tetters They are still the 
object of an incessint 'onfroversy ind the problem, ilthough 
It his made progress of hie ind the interest incrcises with the 
inciease of da) light remiins unsolved The view to be taken 
of the events depends esscntiilly on the question of authenti- 
city If the letters arc whit they seem to be the letters of the 
queen to Bothwell, then she is implicated in the murder of her 
husband If they are not luthentic, then there is no ev idence of 
her guilt Tveiybody must satisfy himself on this point before 
he can understand the nun of the C ithulic c u se in Scotl ind and 
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in England, and the consequen| arrest of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Europe. 

At the same time the issue does not seriously affect the judg- 
ment of History on the character of the queen herself. She 
repeatedly expressed her delight in murder, and her gratitude 
to those who executed or attempted it, and stands on the same 
level of morality with the queen her mother-in-law, or with 
the queen her rival. But the general estimate does not throw 
light on the particular action, and supplies no help in a hanging 
matter. 

The opinion of historians inclines, on the whole, in her 
favour. About fifty writers have considered the original evi- 
dences sufiiciently to form something like an independent con- 
clusion. Eighteen of these condemn Mary, thirty pronounce her 
not guilty, two cannot make up their minds. Most of the 
Catholics absolve, and among Protestants there is an equal 
number for and against. The greater names are on the hostile 
side. They do not carry weight with us, because they decided 
upon evidence less complete than that which we possess. Four 
of the greatest, Robertson, Ranke, Burton, Froude, were all 
misled by the same damaging mistake. The equal division of 
the Protestants shows how little any religious bias has had to 
do with the inquiry; so that the overwhelming majority on the 
Catholic side requires explanation. 

There have been two reasons for it. Many found it difficult 
to understand how a woman who died so edifying a death 
could have been a murderess. It would be easy to find many 
instances of men in that age who led holy lives and died with 
sincerity, but who, in the matter of homicide, had much in com- 
mon with the Roman triumvirs, or the heroes of the French 
Revolution. But persons disposed to admit that difficulty would 
naturally be impressed by an argument of much greater force. 
The man who produced the famous letters, the Chancellor 
Morton, was a notorious villain. He had kept guard at Holy- 
rood while his friends slew Riccio. Further, many have ad- 
mitted, many more are now ready to admit, that some portion 
of the letters is forged. In that case, how can we accept evi- 
dence which the forgers have supplied.? How can we send 
Mary tc the scaffold on the testimony of perjured witnesses? 
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Either we must say that the prodfs are genuine throughout, and 
that Morton did not suffer them to be tampered with, or we 
must absolve Mary. Nobody, I think, at the present day, will 
deny that the letters, as we have them, were tampered with. 
Therefore we must hold Mary to be not guilty. Everybody 
can see the force of this argument, and the likelihood that it 
would impress those who expect to find consistency in the lives 
and characters of men, or even of v/omen. 

On 20th June, 1567 Morton captured Dalgleish, one of Both- 
well’s men, who had helped to kill Darnley. In order to escape 
torture — he did not escape capital punishment — Dalgleish 
delivered up a silver gilt casket which had belonged to the 
queen’s first husband, and which now contained papers, the 
property of her third husband. Among them were eight 
letters, not directed, or dated, or signed, but which were 
recognised by those who saw them to be in the handwriting of 
the queen. 

Towards the end of July it began to be whispered, by Moray 
in London, by Throckmorton at Edinburgh, that they proved 
her complicity in the death ol Darnley, and justified the Lords 
in deposing her. In the following year when Mary had sought a 
refuge in England, these papers were p'oduced, and they fur- 
nished the argument by which Elizabeth justified the detention 
of the Scottish queen. The decisive piece is a long document, 
known as the Glasgow letter, which alludes distinctly to the 
intended crime. As it contains a conveisation with Darnley, 
which he repeated to C.rawford, one ot his officers, the confir- 
niation thus supplied caused it to be widely accepted at the time, 
and by the four writers I named just now. 

That is what puts them out of court ; for the letter was evi- 
dently concocted by men who had Crawford’s report before 
them. The letter is spurious, and it is the only one that con- 
nects the queen with the death of Darnley. It does not follow 
that the others are spurious, for they add nothing to the case. 
The forgers, having constructed the damning piece, would not 
be likely to do more. Every additional forgery would increase 
the risk of detection, without any purpose. What purported to 
be the originals do not exist. They can be traced dow^n to 1584, 
and no farther. The handwriting can no longer be tested. Until 
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lately, the French text of the fetters was not known, and they 
could be studied only in translations. 

Since 1872, when the Hatfield letters were discovered, and 
were printed at Brussels, we possess four in their original 
shape. These cannot be seriously impeached. The comparison 
of the style and language with that of Mary’s undisputed 
writings shows that they correspond ; and they do not resemble 
in the same degree those of her contemporaries. The ablest of 
Mary’s advocates accept these letters as genuine. But they deny 
that they were written to Bothwell. The writer speaks of a 
secret marriage, which she would like to disclose. There cer- 
tainly was no secret marriage with Bothwell ; but it is a possible 
hypothesis that she may have married Darnley in secret before 
the ceremonial wedding. I’hcrefore this letter, which is a love 
letter, is quite legitimate, and is meant for the right address. 
But the word which the queen uses, marriage, is employed in 
the sense of a wedding ring, as they say alliance or union, to 
this day, in the same meaning. She is regretting that she must 
wear the ring round her neck, and cannot produce it in public, 
because of Darnley. 

Besides the one which is spurious and the four which are 
genuine, there are three other letters whiih we do not know in 
the original French. They cannot be tested in the same manner 
as those I have just spoken of, and cannot be accepted with 
the same confidence. If, then, we divide the letters in this way: 
one evidently forged, four evidently genuine, and three that are 
best left aside, the result is that there is no evidence of murder- 
ous intent. But it w'ould appear that Afary wished to be carried 
off by Bothwell, and that she meant to marry him. How she 
proposed to dispose of her living husband, whether by death or 
by his consent to divorce, we cannot tell. The case is highly 
suspicious and compromising; but more than that is required for 
a verdict of guiJty in a matter of life and death. 

What is known as the Penal Laws begins with Mary's cap- 
tivity in Kngland. There was the northern rising; the Pope 
issued a Bull deposing Elizabeth, and Philip undertook to make 
away with her ; for the Queen of Scots, once Queen of France, 
now fixed her hopes on Spain and the forces of the Counter- 
Reformation. The era of persecution began which threw England 
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back for generations, while I nmcc, (lennany, Austria, the 
Netherlands were striMng for religious freedom It was pro- 
posed to extirpate the athc)lics Negotiations were opened 
with the Scots to gi\e them hack their ejueen, on condition that 
they would at once put her to death And when she had been 
condemned for plotting treason, lli/tbcth asked her gaoler to 
murder her in her prison '1 he execution at i othenngay gave 
llizabcth that security at home which she could ne\er have 
enjoyed while Mary In.ed Rut it was the signal ol danger from 
abroad Philip 11 was already piep rung lot war with 1 ngland 
when Mary becjucathed hei riglits to him 1 he legal force of the 
instrument was not great, but it gave him a claim to fight for, 
constituting the greatest entei prise of the Rctoiinition struggle. 
Sixtuo V, the ablest of the modern Popes, encouraged him. Per- 
sonally, he much pi cf cried I li/abcth to Philip, and he offered 
her favourable terms But he gavi his benediction, an 1 even his 
money, to the bpamards when there was i chance that they 
vould succeed And their ehxnees, in the summer of 1588, 
seemed very good The Annul i w is ‘Stronger, though not much 
stionger, than the inglish fleet, but tiie army Ih it was to be 
linded at the mouth of the Ihimcs w is imrni isurably superror 
to the Lnglish 'lliis wis so evident tint Philip was duzled and 
listened to no advice Ihey might hue sulcd for ( ork and 
made Irelind a Spanish stronghold Ihcy might have supplied 
harnese with the 1 ind fuicc that he lecjuircd to complete the 
coiKjucst of the revolted provinces, putting off to the following 
year the invasion of 1 ngland When they came in siglit of 
Pl}moutJi, Recaldc one of the victois of lepanto, and Oquendo, 
whose name lasted as long as the Spanish navy, for the ship 
of the line that bore it was sunk in C ervera s action, demanded 
to fight But the orders were peremptory to sail for Dunkirk and 
to transport harncse to Mar^ ile Ihe Arnndi made the best 
of its wav to Gravelincs, where they were attacked before Far- 
nese could embark, and the c \pcdition failed 

An American wiiter, nieditilmg upon out hisloiy at Battle, 
on the spot where Harold fell, once expressed his thought in 
these words, "Well, well, it is a small island, and has been 
often conquered ’ It was not conquered m August 1588, be- 
cause Drake held the narrow seas The credit was not :)hared by 
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the army. And it may be a happy fortune that the belated levies 
of Tilbury, commanded by Leicester, never saw the flash of 
Farnese’s guns For the superiority of Spam was not by sea, nor 
the greatness of England on land But England thenceforth was 
safe, and had Scotland in tow Elizabeth occupied a position for 
which her timorous and penurious policy, daring so many years, 
had not prepared the world. She proposed terms to Philip. She 
would interfere no more in the Low Countries, if he would 
grant toleration Farnese entered into the scheme, but Philip 
refused The lesson of the Armada was wasted upon him He 
did not perceive that he had lost Holland as well as England. 

The revolt of the Netherlands created a great maritime 
power, for it was by water, by the dexterous use of harbours, 
estuaries, and dykes, that they obt lined independence By their 
sea power they acquired the trade of the Far East, and con- 
quered the Portuguese possessions Ihey made their universi- 
ties the seat of original learning and original thinking, and 
their towns were the centre of the European press The later 
Renaissance, which achieved by monuments of solid work what 
dilettantism had begun and interaipted in the Medicean age, 
was due to them and to the refuge the) provided for persecuted 
scholars Their government, imperfect and awkward in its 
foims, became the most intelligent of the Furopean govern- 
ment's. It gave the right of citizenship to revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and handed on the torch when the turn of England came 
There the sects weie reared which made this country free, and 
there the expedition was fitted out, and the king provided, 
by which the Whigs acquired their predominance England, 
America, France have been the most powerful agents of political 
progress, but they were preceded by the Dutch for it was by 
them that the great transition was made, that religious change 
became political change, that the Revolution was evolved from 
the Reformation. 
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When the religious frontiers were fixed in the rest of Europe, 
in France, the most important sta^c of all, they were still un- 
settled. There the struggle was obstinate and sanguinary, and 
lasted more than thirty years, ending, towards the close of the 
century, with the triumph of the ( rown over the nation, and 
the State over the Church. 

Although the French had had at least one reformer before 
the Reformation, and were prepared by the Gallican system for 
much divergence from prevailing forms of medieval Catho- 
licism, they received the new ideas as an importation from 
Germany. In that shape, as Lutheranism, they never became an 
important force in the country, though there was a time of 
comparative toleration, followed, after 1535, by the severities 
which at that time became usual in Europe. The number of 
victims in the last years of Franci:» I is supposed to have been 
eighty-five or a little more. Luther, in his life and thought, 
presented so many characteristics of the exclusively German 
type as to repel the French, who, during many years of that 
generation, were at war with Germany. After his death, the first 
man among the reformers was a Fienchman, and the system 
as he recast it was more congenial. C alvinism possessed the 
important faculty of self-governmeiit, whilst Lutheranism re- 
quired to be sustained by the civil power. For these reasons the 
Cahinistic doctrines obtained a far more favourable hearing, 
and it is in that shape only that the Reformation struck root 
in France. 

King Henry II, who had been educated in Spain, where he 
was detained as a hostage, was resolutely intolerant, and when 
the general peace was concluded he turned his thoughts to 
the state of religion. Fie made an attempt to introduce the 
Inquisition, but was killed in a tourney before he had achieved 
his purpose. The Protestants at that time w^ere estimated by 
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Calvin at about 300,000, anc]|)in certain districts they were in- 
creasing rapidly. They had two translations of the Bible, and 
a celebrated book of hymns; and they now began to combine 
and organise. They were strongest in Dauphiny, which was 
near Geneva, and at Lyons, which was a centre of trade. Then 
they spread to Normandy, and in the west, and as time went 
by it became difficult to say which part of the country or wliich 
class of the population was most deeply influenced by their 
doctrine. No ]:)rovince ever became Protestant, and hardly any 
town. There never was any prospect that the Reformation would 
prevail; but at first, in the tide of early expansion, this was not 
quite evident, and they dreamt, not of liberty only, but of pre- 
dominance. They did not profess the liberal principle, and never 
repudiated the maxim of their chief at Geneva regarding the 
repression of other sects. They thought it a life and death 
struggle, persuaded that the ('atholics were irreconcilable, and 
impossible fellow-subjects and neighbours. By image-breaking, 
assaults on processions, and general violence, they made the 
part of tolerant Ciatholics diflirult to play. As a religious body, 
guided by the counsels of (ialvin, they should have professed 
passive obedience. But they were associated with vast political 
interests, and with men less eager about points of doctrine than 
about affairs of state, who brought them into action against the 
government. As there were princes of the blood among them, 
and even crowned heads, resistance to the authority of the day 
was not felt to be seditious. In this way it came to pass that 
while Calvin at Geneva w^as preaching non-resist.ince, Calvin- 
ists in Prance formed an armed opposition and became in- 
volved in plots. 

As the new king w\is too young to go\'ern, Queen Catharine, 
his mother, became nominal regent; but as he was married to 
Mary Stuart, her uncles governed the kingdom. One of them 
was the Duke of Guise, the conqueror of C alais, and the most 
popular soldier in Prance. His brother, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, one of the most conspicuous ecclesiastics of the age, was 
a Gallican prelate, obnoxious to Rome, and willing to con- 
cede much in favour of the C.onfession of Augsburg as an arm 
against Geneva, maintaining his power by every' means, and an 
avowed and unshrinking advocate of assassination. Against the 
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administration of these men, princes iind Protestants combined. 
Their plans were detected, many accomplices were put to death 
at Amboise, and the Prince of C onde was arrested, tried, and 
in imminent danger of execution, when hrancis II died, and 
the rei^n of the Guises was at an end 

Catharine, whose elfectne regency now began in the name 
of Chailes IX, her second son, rested on the moderates. There 
was so little passion in hci ichgion that people doubted whether 
there was mu(h conMc^ion. When P>us V prottereJ advice as to 
the king s marii igc, she itplied tint he was old enough to act 
for himself, without foreign interference She assured Elizabeth 
tint she would ha\e no objection if she treited her Catholics 
as Protestants were treitcd in liance on St. Bartholomew’s 
diy Once, on the report of a Piotestant nctoiy, she declared 
that she was cjuitc ready to siy her players in Eicnch In Italy, 
lit! want of zeal made people suppose that she was at heart a 
Huguenot bhe encouraged the libeial and conciliatory legisli- 
tion of I/Hopital, for the most scuking teatuie of the time is 
ilie sudden outbreak of toleruit opinion 

lo ancst this sui render of ( ounter Relormation poh> y, and 
the uiiii which it porfcndcil to the Cnurdi in In ime, Guise fell 
upon a congicgation ot Piotcstant'> and mingled their blood 
with then sacrihces Tins is the missvUic ot Vassy, whiHi pro- 
\okcd the wais of leligion. They listed, with intci\als, some- 
times of sewcial yeais, for i whole generation, and effaced the 
coLintiy as a 1 mope an Pt»wcr. This long oblilciation piotracted 
the struggle in the Netherlands, led to tlic fall of Mary Stuart, 
and issisLed the tiiumphant rise and giowth of England in the 
middle ycais ot I hzaheth During the sixties ( ohgny ad- 
^anced steadily to the highest place in his paity and m the State, 
and he repeatedly sccuicd terms winch satished the Protestant 
leidets, though at the exj^nse ot their follcwvcrs 

Ihe third w ir ot religion, the war ot 1569, m which the 
Huguenots were defeated in the historic battles of Jarnac and 
Aloncontour, had been so de\astating thit the go\crnment lost 
the disposition to go on fighting, and counsels ot moderation 
prevailed. Coligny, summoned to advise, was listened to with 
attention, and a marriage was decided on between the king’s 
sister, Margaret of Valois, and Henry of Bourbon, the young 
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King of Navarre, whose bifthright made him the head of the 
Protestant interest. Before the wedding was celebrated a change 
occurred in the European situation which profoundly affected 
the policy of France. The revolt broke out in the Netherlands, 
the real revolt, which was not the work of Belgian nobles, but 
of the Water Beggars, who took advantage of the maritime 
configuration, and accomplished the deliverance of the northern 
provinces. 

This was Coligny’s opportunity. It was the manifest policy of 
France to intervene, now that the conflict was a serious one, and 
to rectify the frontier along the line of peril, by which the 
capital was exposed to attack. What could not have been 
attempted while Alva held the provinces in subjection, was 
possible now that his power was shaken to its foundation. Eng- 
land was an obstacle, because England preferred Spanish 
masters in the Low Countries to French ; but it was possible to 
negotiate compensation with Elizabeth; and Charles IX, under 
pressure from Coligny, concluded a treaty with her. He also 
decided that a Protestant force should join the Flemish insur- 
gents in their operations against the Duke of Alva. If they suc- 
ceeded, their success was to be followed up, and the merit of the 
expected conquest would be theirs. Conciliation and peace at 
home would be purchased by victories over the Spaniard. If 
they failed, they would be disavowed. Accordingly, in July 
1572, an expedition under Genlis went to the relief of Mons, 
and was betrayed and defeated. The Huguenots had had their 
opportunity and had made nothing of it. The perfidy of the 
French government was detected, and the king, in his em- 
barrassment, denounced the invaders, and urged Alva to make 
short work with prisoners. At the same time, he did not give 
up the scheme that had begun so badly, the scheme for the 
conquest of Flanders by a forlorn hope of Huguenots. 

Coligny was to have another chance of securing liberty by 
the splendour of his services to the country, and the wedding 
of the Princess Margaret of Valois with Navarre, in defiance 
of the Pope’s refusal of the requisite dispensation, proclaimed 
that the court had gone over to the Protestants. France was on the 
brink of a war with Spain, in which the admiral would have the 
command of her armies. It was to be a war for Protestant 
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dominance, with France at the he^id of the Protestant interest 
in Europe, and Protestants in high offices at home. Queen 
C atharine was resolved not to submit to their ascendency, and 
she knew a short way out of it. Theie was a blood-feud of 
nine years’ standing between the House of Gu^'se and the 
admiral who had never succeeded in vindicating himself from 
the suspicion that he was cognisant of the murder of the former 
Duke of Guise at the siege of Orleans. Ihey were glad to ob- 
tain their revenge; and one of their bravos, after two days’ 
watching, shot Coligny, wounding him severely but not mor- 
tally. His friends, who were collected at Paris in large numbers, 
insisted on satisfaction. C atharine then informed her son that 
there could be no punishment and no inquiry, that the real 
culprit was herself, and that if anything was done, by way of 
justice. Guise would cast upon her all the ignominy of the 
<ittcmpt, all the ignominy of its failure. Nothing could save her 
but the immediate destruction of C.oligny and his chief ad- 
herents, all conveniently within reach. The king hesitated. Not 
from any scruple; for when the Parliament had offered a 
reward for the capture of the admiral, he had obliged them to 
add the words —alive or dead. But he hesitated to surrender the 
hope of annexing Flanders, the constant and necessary object 
of national policy. 

Late in the day after that on vvhich C'oligny received his 
wound, the civic authorities wcic warned to hold their men in 
readiness, when the bell of the church near the Louvre, St. 
Germain of Auxerre, rang the tocsin. This was the beginning 
of th.it alliance between the rural aristocracy of Catholic France 
and the furious democracy of the capital which laid the in- 
auspicious foundation of the League. Their objects were not 
entirely the same. The Parisian populace were indiscriminately 
murderous and cruel, killing every Huguenot they knew. The 
Spanish envoy wrote : *'nol a child has been spared. Blessed be 
God ! ” Guise had his thouglits fixed on political enemies. Some 
Protestant officers who lived beyond the Seine, hearing the 
tumult, took horse and made off before it reached them, and 
were pursued by Guise for many hours along the north road. 
When Guise gave up the chase and returned to Paris, his house 
became a refuge for many obscure persons from whom he had 
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nothing to fear. In his absence, the king had laid the blame 
upon him, and described the massacre as a result of the old 
quarrel between Guise and Chatillon. This was not to be borne, 
and another explanation was speedily devised. It was now 
stated that a Protestant conspiracy had been discovered, and 
happily crushed in time by a prompt effort in .')elf-dcfence. 
This was suggested by the threatening attitude assumed by 
Coligny's friends in order to compel punishment for the attempt 
on his life. Both theories were adopted in dealing with Pngland 
and the German princes. Whilst orders went forth to the local 
authorities all over France to imitate the example of the capital, 
every effort was made to avert a breach with the Protestant 
Powers. 

These efforts were so successful that Elizabeth stood god- 
mother to the daughter of C hailcs IX, while liis brother, Henry 
of Anjou, was elected King of Poland by a union of parties, 
although his share in the slaughter was notorious. Ihis idea 
soon became preponderant; and when provincial governors 
neglected or refused to obey the sanguinary comininds, nothing 
was done to enforce them. The actual massacre was a momenta! y 
resolve : it was not a change of front. 

The premeditation of St. Bartholomew has been a favourite 
controversy, like the ('asket Letters; bur the problem is entirely 
solved, although French writers, such as Guizot and Bordicr, 
believe in it; and the Germans, especially Baumgailen and 
Philippson, deny it. It is perfectly certain that it was not a 
thing long and carefully prepared, as was believed m Rome, 
and those who deny premeditation in the common sense of tlie 
word arc in the right. But for ten )eais the court had regarded 
a wholesale massacre as the last resource of monarchy. Catha- 
rine herself said that it had been in contemplation, if opportu- 
nity offered, from the year 1562. Initiatcvl observers expected it 
from that time; and after the conference with y\lva at Bayonne, 
in 156^), it was universally considered probable that some of 
the leaders, at least, would be betrayed and killed. Two cardi- 
nals, Santa Croce and Alessandrina, announced it at Rome, and 
were not believed. In 1569 C'atharine admitted that she had 
offered 50,000 crowns for the head of Coligny, and corre- 
sponding sums for others. The Archbishop of Nazareth re- 
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ported to the Pope in the autunyi of 1570 that the Treaty of 
St. Germain had been concluded with the intention of slaughter- 
ing the Protestants wlien they were beguiled by the fa^ourable 
conditions granted them, but that the agents disobeyed. He 
hoped that the Pe.ice of St. Germain h id tlie sai le legitimate 
moti\e and excuse, and ad\ i:>cd dirt a list of proscription should 
be drawn up. In short, the idea had bccii long enteitained, and 
had been more than once near execution At last, the murder 
of C oligny was piovoked by the imminent \v ir with Spain, and 
the general slaughter followed The clergy applauded, but it 
did not proceed from them Ixccpting Sorbin at Orleans and 
the Jesuit Auger in the south, few of them were actual accom- 
plices before the fact. After the cncigctK ippro\al given by the 
court of Pajine, it was ncjt quite ersy for 1 priest to express 
dissent. 

One dauntless cc( lesi istic wirncd the Pope to prohibit 
demonstratic'ins which revealed the senet of the priesthood. 
The man who thus disturbed the unanimity ot exultant cardinals 
was Montalto, aftcrw irds Sixtus V, and he deseives to be 
recorded, because he outweighs nvny n imes Pic thought so 
ill of his predecessor, Ciregory Xtll, tint he was tempted to 
revoke the best act of his poniificUe the rcfornnticm of the 
Calendar, and he w is quite perspicuious enough to under- 
stind that the niissure was the height ot folly as well as the 
worst of crimes. 

We have no leliable stitistics cd the shin. The fugilivcs who 
escaped to Inghiid spoke of one hundied thousand At Rome 
thc^ put the figure for Pins alone at sixty thousand, lor the 
capital a basis ot calcuhlion is supplied by the number of 
bodies found in the ri\cr. Ihe result w^ould be something over 
tw'O thousand In the provinces there are reports from about 
forty towns Ihe Protestant mirtyiology issigns two thousand 
to Orleans alone But loussiint, one of the ministers, who was 
there, and had tlie good fortune to escape, knew only of seven 
hundred, and that is stdl the belief in the town itself. It was 
said that tw^o hundred perished at loulouse. But the president, 
Duranli, who lost some of h’S own friends, and whose Memoirs 
w^ere not written for the public, speaks of thirty-six. In five 
towms the victims amounted to between one hundred and seven 
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hundred. In all the rest th^ were fewer. Taking the more 
authentic figures, and in cases where we cannot dec’de between 
statements that conflict, preferring the lower figure, because 
of the tendency to exaggerate where there is passion or excite- 
ment, we arrive at rather more than five thousand for the whole 
of France. The editor of Queen Catharine’s correspondence. La 
Ferriere, urged me to make some allowance for persons who 
lost their lives on the byways in attempting to escape. That is 
a probable conjecture, but no evidence takes us as high as eight 
thousand. I reached that conclusion many years ago, and it is 
confirmed by what has since appeared, especially by the new 
Histoire Generaley which accepts the limit I have mentioned. 
The higher estimates commonly given are not based on a critical 
investigation. The character of the event, and of its authors and 
admirers, is not affected by numbers. For the massacres of 
September and the revolutionary tribunal wrought less blood- 
shed in twenty-three months than the French Catholics had 
done in about as many days. At a time when papal agents esti- 
mated the Fluguenots at one-fifth of the entire population, the 
loss of five thousand, or even of eight thousand, would not 
seriously weaken them. It checked their increase, and injured 
mainly the royalist element among them, for Coligny was the 
leader of the party that desired to support the monarchy. 

Lord Clarendon has said that it was a massacre that all pious 
Catholics, in the time in which it was committed, decried, 
abominated, and detested. There were, of course, many in 
France who thought it possible to be a good Christian without 
being a professional murderer, and who sincerely desired 
toleration. For such men it was impossible to continue associated 
with the Catholics of the League, and they were in far closer 
sympathy with the Protestants. In this way a new party arose, 
which was called the Politiques, and consisted of those whose 
solicitude for dogma did not entirely silence the moral sense 
and the voice of conscience, and who did not wish religious 
unity or ascendency to be preserved by crime. It was on an 
ethical issue that the separation took place, but it necessarily 
involved political consequences of a definite kind. 

The Politiques became promoters of the regal authority 
against the aggression of the clergy, the aristocracy, and the 
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democracy. They had their strength among the jurists and the 
scholars in an age when France was at the head of all scholar- 
ship and jurispaidence. The very reason of their existence was 
the desire to resist the influence and the spirit of Rome, and to 
govern France on contrary principles to those professed by 
ecclesiastical authority and enforced by ecclesiastical law. There- 
fore they strove to reduce the action of the Papacy within very 
strictly defined limits, to abolish ultramontanism, and to 
develop the Gallican theory of Church and State which French 
divines had produced at the reforming councils of the fifteenth 
century. As the clergy were subject to a Power which had en- 
couraged extermination, they aimed at the supremacy of the 
secular order, of the lawyer over the priest, and of the State 
over the Church. They were the most intelligent advocates of 
the modern state in relation to society. For them, the representa- 
tive of the State was the crown, and they did their utmost to 
raise it above the restraining forces. For the purpose that ani- 
mated them the sole resource was the monarchy; and it is they 
who terminated the wars of religion, the League, and the 
Revolution, and prepared the great period of the Bourbon 
kings. Their ideas survive, and are familiar to the later world 
in the classic History of Thuanus. 

The survivors closed their ranks and rapidly established a 
system of self-government, w'hich sought safety in its own 
organisation, not in the protection of the crown. The intense 
conservatism of the early Protestants was alieady giving way in 
the Netherlands, and it now made way in Fiance for the theory 
of resistance. A number of books appeared, asserting the inalien- 
able right of men to control the authority by which they are 
governed, and more especially the right of Frenchmen, just as, 
in the following century, Puritan writers claimed a special 
prerogative in favour of Fnglishmen, as something distinct from 
the rest of mankind. The most famous is the Vhidiciae contra 
Tyrannos, by Junius Brutus, generally attributed to Hubert 
Languet, but written, as T believe, by Duplessis Mornay, a man 
eminent as a party leader, who lost ground by entering on 
religious controversy. As an adherent and even a friend of 
Henry of Navarre, he was moderate in his language. This is 
the beginning of the literature of revolution. But the Huguenots 
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quickly restrained themselvei;, for the same reason which, as 
we shall see, drove the Catholics of the League to the extremity 
of violence and tyrannicide. The cause of these dissimilar con- 
sequences was the problem of succession to the crown. Henry III 
had no children, and the future of the Valois dynasty rested on 
his only brother, the duke of Anjou, formerly of Alen^on, the 
favoured and apparent suitor of Elizabeth, who by his perfidy 
and incompetence lost the government of the Netherlands. 

In 1584 Anjou died, and nobody remained between the 
king and Henry of Navarre, the head of the Bourbons. There- 
fore, if the king died, the next heir would be the chief of the 
Protestants, a relapsed heretic, whom the Pope had excommuni- 
cated. It would be the ruin of the (.atiiolics as a political party, 
and the renunciation of Catholicism as a system of law and 
authority, for a relapsed heretic was a culprit to whom the 
Church could show no mercy. To make him king w\is to defy 
the ecclesiastical code, and to abandon the practice of Rome and 
Spain for that of Germany under the Peace of Religion. The 
example of Denmark, of Sweden, and of laigland showed that 
a Protestant king w ould impose his religion on the people. Ihcy 
preferred to fight for the principle that a people should impose 
its religion on the king. This ronsideration was the origin of 
the League, as a gieat confederation distinct from earlier and 
less important associations. It was constituted out of three dis- 
tinct elements : first, Cjuisc and his partisans, who had carried 
on the civil wars, and w^crc the Catholic portion of the aristo- 
cracy; then the Parisian democracy, who had acted v/ith the 
others against (.oligny and the Huguenots, who cherished a 
strong municipal spirit, and eventually created a supreme com- 
mune, such as had existed in the fourteenth century, and was 
seen again in 1 792 and in 1871 ; lastly, Philip II of Spain, w'ho 
gave a million crowns. 

Gregory XIII bestowed a qualified sanction, which w\as not 
enough to allay the scruples of some men. Beyond the suppres- 
sion of Protestantism and the restored ascendency of the 
Church, on which all were agreed, there was a design to develop 
local self-government and provincial institutions. All the lib- 
erties, they said, that had come down from Clovis, and more if 
possible. The League w\as a movement directed against the 
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Clown, c\cn if it surrendered to thfm. Ihere was an idea, vague 
at first, afterwards more distinct, that Guise descended from 
( Harlem igne, and had a valid claim to the throne, and this 
was a rift in his alliance with the King of Spain. For Philip 
hoped to sccuie the ciown of France for hi:> own daughter 
Isabella, who became the rulci, and the successful ruler, of 
Belgium. At the time when the league was formed, 111 Janu- 
ary iScS^, Philip had rcuhed the highest point m hn career. 
He had annexed Portugal and its immense dominion William 
of Orange w\is dead, and Farnese had already recovered an 
important part of the insurgent legion. Fie had succeeded, for 
a quaitcr oi a century in avoiding a breach with Llizabeth, in 
spite of the expulsion of Ins ambissadoi and of Drake’s 
Mctorious piracies If he hid pursued the same cautious policy, 
.md hid cmplo)cd, under Farnese agiinst the Dutch, the re- 
sources he wasted against 1 ngland, he might have ended his 
ifign m tiiumph Ihe prudence fo»* which he Wa^ renowned 
deserted him when he joined the league, and dicn made it sub- 
sets lent to the jail ['•OSes oi the Aiinadi. Ills object was that 
liamc should continue t<* be diMucd against itself, and that 
neither Flcnry 111 nor his own confedenite Guise should pre\ail. 
Whde those disoideis lontinued, anct made the* French power- 
less ibro id, the ( xpeduion of the Aimida wa^ cariicd out, with- 
out mterfeience, and failed by niisinan igement 

Meaniime, Hcum Ilf w is sujsportcd in a half hearted way by 
Piotestants and Politic] les who did not trust him, and Guise, 
at the head of the population, made Inmself master of Pans, 
lleniy ictind to Blois Aftci tint outrage, letusmg to acknow- 
ledge that the bleach \ as irremediable, the duke followed, and 
tiusted himselt, undefended in liis enemy s hands. 'Ihen fol- 
lowed the only tiling by which Henry 111 could retain his 
power He looF six days to m ike up Ins mind that it was right, 
and then oideied Guise to be dispatched. Flis brother, the 
caidinal, met with the sime late C athaiinc of Medici, who was 
m the castle of Blois when this h ipjsened, and ilso had thirty 
years experience m such thing,, died iiinned lately, after giving 
her son warning that the merit is not in the way you cut the 
thread, but in the way you sew^ it He thought that he was safe 
at last, and the applause of Lurope followed him on his march 
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against the capital Pie had ^hown so much weakness of will, 
such want of clearness and resource, that nobody believed he 
had it in him. In the eyes of Parisians he was guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin, for he had killed the popular leader and the 
champion of orthodoxy. As he was also an ally of heretics and 
an accomplice of Navarre, a young Dominican came into his 
camp and stabbed him His name was Jacques Clement, and he 
became a popular hero and martyr, and his example is cited by 
Mariana as the true type of tyrannicide. The action of the crazy 
friar produced effects that were not intended, for it made Henry 
of Navarre King of France A long struggle awaited him before 
he prevailed against the League, the armed citi/ens of Pans, 
the Pope, and the King of Spam He succeeded by the support 
of the Royalists and Legitimists, wlio detached themsches from 
the theological conflict, and built up an independent ideil of 
political right. 



IX 


HENRY THE FOURTH 
AND RICHELIEU 

Thi; argtlmfnt of the following half century, from the civil 
wars to the death of Rtcheleau, as in the linglish parallel from 
the Armada to the Long Parliament, was the rise of political 
absolutism. Henry IV, the prince who made it acceptable and 
national, and even popular in France, was fitted to disarm 
resistance, not only by brilliant qualities as a soldier and a 
statesman, but also by a charm and gladness of character in 
which lie has hardly a rival among crowned heads. He suc- 
ceeded in appeasing a feud which had cost oceans of blood, and 
in knitting together elements which had been in conflict for 
thirty years. Ihe longing for rest and safety grew strong, and 
the general instinct awarded him all the power that was requisite 
to restore public order and dominate surging factions. 

The C atholics held out till 1594 Paris, and still longer in 
Rome. But the League began to go to pieces when its invincible 
protector, Farnese, died in 1592. Then Mayenne, the general 
of the l.eague, who was a Guise, and his brother’s successor as 
leader of the Catholic nobility, came to a breach with the fierce 
democracy of Pans. The siege, by intensifying antagonism and 
passions, had produced new combinations in politics and a 
wider horizon. The Parisians who, twenty years earlier, had 
adopted massacre as a judicious expedient, now adopted revolu- 
tion. The agitators and preachers who managed opinion, taught 
the right of armed resistance, the supremacy of the masses, the 
duty of cashiering kings, the lawfulness of tyrannicide. The 
blending of inquisition with revolution was a novelty. 

Since the popes had become temporal sovereigns, like the 
kings of the Gentiles, the tendency of the Church was towards 
conservatism and sympathy with authority. But the Parisian 
clergy, when opposing monarchy associated with Protestantism, 
endeavoured to employ the utmost violence of popular feeling. 
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And they had the support orf Rome. A papal legate was shut up 
in the capital, encouraging it to resist. He belonged to the 
ancient and illustrious house of Caetani. The last head of that 
family, the father of the Duke of Sciinoneta, lately minister of 
foreign affairs, once showed me an inscription, in monumental 
Latin, setting forth how he had at last paid off the immense debt 
incurred by the legate in the defence of Paris. With C aci.ini 
was Bellarmin, the most famous controversialist of the sixteenth 
century, who there imbibed the doctrines which made him one 
of the masters of revolutionary C atholicism, and a forerunner 
of Algernon Sidney. There, too, Mariana had witnessed the 
scenes of 1572, and learnt the mingled lesson of conditional 
authority, revolt, and murder, which he taught publicly, and 
without incurring censure at Madrid or Rome. Por thirty years 
these view's prevailed over a wider circle, and were enforced in 
many volumes too ponderous to survive. 

In France the revival of these sanguinary sentiments served 
to increase reaction and to strengthen the party of the throne. 
In preference to such defenders of religion and the public good, 
people turned to the austere Royalists and (hdlicans. llic change 
was not final or ccamplctc, ind did not carry all men wuth it 
Imitators of Jacc]ucs ( Ichnent arose .imong the c Icrgy, and Henry 
fell at last by the hand of a fanatic. Wh< n Maycnnc sent the 
leaders of the pojMjlacc to thc' scaffold, the defence became 
hopeless. Henry foiled his enemies by becoming a C atholic. He 
was not capable of taking dogmatic issues much to heart, and 
never ceased to hope for reunion, believing tliat the breach 
could be repaired, and that men who took pains to understand 
each other wmuld find that there was no insurmountable ob- 
Stacie to reconciliation. Many profited by the change who 
doubted his sincerity. But Henry was in the hands of Duperron, 
one of the most expert divines of modern times, who proved 
more than a match for Duplessis Mornay, and wdiom Casaubon, 
a better scholar thin Duplessis Mornay, described as a thunder- 
bolt of a man. Nobody supposed that he would have conformed 
if it had involv^ed the sacrifice of the crown. It is not clear that 
it did actually inv^olve the sacrifice of his conviction. The Pope, 
under Spanish influence, hesitated long to acknowledge him. 
It w^as a defeat and a humiliation to accept as eldest son of the 
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Church an excommunicated licr<ttic, who, by the law of the 
Supreme Tribunal, deserved to die, and to submit to him be- 
cause he was victorious over Catholics of France and Spain. 
His elevation was a boon to the French, because he restored the 
prosperity of their ( hurch; but it was none to Rome, because 
his belief was a compromise between Roin.in doctrine and 
ethics the icversc of Roman. I'he delicate ne/^ohation was car- 
ried to a satisfactory end by Cardinal D’Ossat, whose despatches 
were long received, and perhaps still are, as the best in the 
language, and the model of all diplomacy. Spain followed 
Rome, and a conference was held under the presidency of the 
Pope, which concluded peace in the Treaty of Vervins. Then 
Philip II died, a defeated and disappointed man, whose 
schemes were wrecked by an inflexible intolerance; but with 
his military power undiminished, still the master of incom- 
parable legions, still the ruler of the greatest empire in History. 

Henry IV closed the era of religious wars by granting liberty 
to Protestants on terms intended to ensure permanence. All 
ofliccs, civil and militaiy, w'erc thrown open; they retained 
their cities of refuge, and acejuired the machinery of equal 
justice, by the expedient of mixed tribunals, d'he Catliolics 
gained even more; for whereas Prolc^stant churrhcs w^ere ex- 
cluded from Paris, and from cert.im towns whidi had capitu- 
lated on that condition, the mass wars restored everywhere, and 
particularly in two hundred and fifty towns from which the 
Huguenots, w'ho predominated in the west and south, had 
banished it. 

The Edict of Nantes forms an epoch in the progress of tolera- 
tion, that IS, in the history of liberty, which is the marrow of 
all modern History. It is a mure liberal scheme than the Peace 
of Religion, which satisfied the previous generation of Ger- 
mans. It pacified France, and alforded to the minority sufiicient 
strength and safety, not on the basis of religious equality, but in 
the shape of circumscribed and definite privilege. Some of 
the Acts of Pacification which failed had been more ample. 
Socinians went much deeper in the sixteenth Cventury, and Inde- 
pendents in the seventeenth, llie edict involved no declaration 
of new principles, and no surrender of ancient claims. The 
government made concessions of a purely practical kind, which 
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might be revoked thereafter, if the Huguenots became less 
formidable and the crown more powerful. There was no 
recognition that they were concessions of the moral order, which 
it would be usurpation to refuse, or to which the subject had a 
right under a higher law. The action of the crown was restricted, 
without detiiment to its authority. No other religious body was 
admitted but that which had made its power felt by arms in 
eight outbreaks of civil war. Beyond them, persecution was still 
legitimate The power of the Protestrnts was acknowledged, not 
the prerogative of conscience The Edict of Nantes was not one 
of those philosophical instruments which breed unending conse 
quences, growing from age to age, and modifying the future 
more and more It was a settlement, not a development This 
was the method chosen in order to e\ade resentment on the part 
of Catholics and the weakening of the crown lo speak in 
general or abstract terms of the sovereign conscience was to 
urge the contrast between the Roman Inquisition and the spirit 
of early Christianity, and to promote a breach with the Catho 
licism of Southern Europe lo proclaim that the civil magistrate 
has no right to regulate belief w is to limit monarchy and to 
repel the Politiques, Tivho were the legislators of the day, and 
who attributed all power on eirtli to the State, admitting a wise 
restraint, but no i enunciation of right 

The plan adopted achieved the desired result The Pro 
lestants enjoyed the faculty of self-government, and their great 
writers and scholars were free to influence opinion by their 
writings While the stubborn fixity of German Lutherans and 
Swiss Calvinists lifted them out of the stream of actu il history, 
French Protestantism, like English, was full of growth and 
originality. The law of the new government was to raise the 
Crown above parties, and the State above the nation It was part 
of the doctrine which Machiavelli revealed to the men of the 
Renaissance The Middle Ages had practised class government 
The interests dominant in society dominated the State, and 
employed it for their own advantage The territorial aristocracy, 
or the clergy, legislated foi themselves and controlled taxation 
Venice, which was a republic not of landowners but of ship- 
owners, was the first to rev ert to the ancient notion of the State 
acting fot its own purposes, bound to no interest, following 
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the opinion of no majority. Venice turned from the sea to the 
land, and became an Italian Power, in obedience to no class, 
on public grounds only, regardless of other influences. The 
French monarchy, as Henry restored it, was of necessity raised 
ibove the contending parties, and was the organ of no inspira- 
tion but its own. He dropped the states -general, which had 
been turbulent and hostile, and carried out his measures in de- 
fiance of the parliaments. That of Rouen refused for ten years 
to register the Edict of Nantes. Feeling safe with the Pro- 
testants and with the Politiques, who were the real basis of his 
administration, he devoted himself to the task of winning over 
their Catholic opponents. The Jesuits represented Rome, the 
C ounter-Reformation, and the League, and were banished for 
tyrannicide. Henry recalled them, and made one of them, a 
divine whose life has been written in four volumes, the keeper 
of his conscience. He was solicitous of the friendship of Rome, 
and of influence in the ( ollege of Cardinals, where his modera- 
ting hand was soon felt. 

The king’s conciFatoiy policy triumphed in a quarrel which 
bloke out between Rome and Venice. The Papacy desired to 
enforce a system of its own in matters of Church and State, and, 
m other words, to make laws for the nations to obey. The 
Canon Law did not come down from heaven, but was enacted 
from time to time in the past, and was to be enacted further- 
more in the future. Venice, as a modern state, self-sufficing and 
concentrating power, legislated for its clergy as well as for its 
laity, resenting interference outside questions of pure doctrine. 
The two pretensions clashed under Paul V, a zealous and un- 
compromising pontiff, the founder of the House of Borghese. 
He claimed a jurisdiction in Venice which could not have been 
asserted successfully in France or Spain, because a surrender of 
authority which may be made to superior force cannot be made 
voluntarily where there is no compulsion. But the court of 
Rome was the chief seat of those aspirations after the control 
of states, which had been so lately renewed. 

Since the failure of the schemes against Elizabeth and the 
victory of Gallicans over the League and the medieval ideal, a 
new heresy, the political heresy, had been discovered, which 
Cardinal Baronius, the foremost of the Roman divines. 
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denounced as the most danyiable of all heresies. By that was 
meant the notion of a science of politics limiting the eccle- 
siastical domain; an ethical and political system deriving its 
principles elsewhere than from the ^"^hurch, and setting up a 
new and rival authority yet to be defined, ascertainable in no 
book, and not accepted by the nations. Those amongst us who 
deny the existence of a political science, and believe that ethics 
cannot be made to include politics, have ardent supporters in 
the Roman clergy of three centuries ago. The Venetian theorists 
who could be caught were burnt at Rome. One, who did not 
trust himself in Roman hands, was badly wounded near his own 
door. Ibis was the famous Father Paul, whose History of the 
Council of Troit issued from this controversy. He was a Servite 
monk and tlicolugical adviser to the government, and the 
emissaries who Hocked frimi F.ngland, France, Geneva, and the 
German states, to see how far the Venetians would move away 
from Rome, believed that he was at heart a ( alvinist. In reality 
Sarpi had more of the eighteenth century than of the sixteenth 
in his turn of mind, and stood far aloof from the doctrines over 
which his contemporaries contended, and the expectations 
entertained of his ( ountrymen vvete illusory. The city was placed 
under an interdict, and the orders that were faithful to Rc^me 
departed across the Lagoon, singing hymns, 'fhe Pope looked 
about, for means of coercion when Henry mediated. He owed 
much to Venice, which was the first of the C atholic Powers to 
recognise him. In action, he called to Ins men tc3 watch where 
his white plume waved, and to follow^ wheicvcr they saw it. 
In gratitude to the Republic he presented it with his suit of 
armour, which is still conspicuous at the Arsenal, the helmet 
still displaying the famous feather, changed to a melancholy 
yellow. Henry induced both parties to yield something of their 
extreme attitude, and prevented a collision. No such conflict 
has ev^er since occurred in Europe. 

The otlicr great ev^ent in his foreign policy was his pro- 
tectorate of the Netherlands. By his influence, pursued through 
an intricate negotiation, the twelv'C years’ truce was concluded. 
Spain would not consent to a permanent treaty, and when the 
TTiirty Years’ War broke out, again fought with her ancient 
enemy. It was during this truce that the best-known events of 
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Dutch history occurred- -the Syijod of Dort, the suppression of 
the Republicans and Arminians by Maurice of Nassau, when 
he put Olden Barnevelt to death, and compelled the most 
illustrious of all Dutchmen, Grotius, to make his escape packed 
in a box of books. 

After some years of prosperous frannuillity, Henry IV found 
himself the first personage in liuropc. He had done much for 
the army, something for the finances and the national wealth. 
He was watching for an opportunity to break the power of the 
Habsburgs, which surrounded him everywhere, and threatened 
Amiens, not a hundred miles from Paris. He relied on Pro- 
testant alliances, and did not despair of the Pope. From Sully’s 
Memoirs, and also from other sources, we learn the lines upon 
which he schemed to remodel the map of Fuiopc. The Memoirs 
are not written by Sully himself, and have been tampered with. 
The Cjrand Design was never executed, never even attempted, 
and need not be discussed. Henry boasted to the Spanish am- 
bassador that he would lose no time over Italy; that he would 
breakfast at Milan, hear mass at Rome, and dine at Naples. 
"Then,” said the Spaniard, "you will be in time for vespers in 
Sicily.” Befoie starting for his expedition Henry had his cjueen 
crowned, that she might act as regent in his absence. On his 
way to arrange (he cciemony of her entrance into Paris he met 
Jiis death. Rumours of a plot had reached him and made him 
nervous. While the conspirators were watching for him to 
pass, a solitary fanatic, Ravaillac, drove a knife between his 
ribs, and gave a respite to the House of Austria. 

Henry’s institutions broke down immediately after his death. 
His widow, Mary of Medici, was unequal to the task of con- 
tinuing a policy of independent action, relying on no group of 
friends and on no established force of opinion. The clergy in- 
fluenced her as they had never influenced her husband. The 
princes of the bloocJ, the great nobles, the Protestants, became 
turbulent; and the states-gcncr.d, summoned for the last time 
before Lewis XVT, afforded no assistance. The queen gave her 
confidence to C'oncini, a Florentine like herself, whom she 
created a marshal of France. Her son, Lewis XIII, ordered him 
to be killed in the courtyard of the palace; and his wife, the 
queen’s foster-sister, was put to death by complaisant judges. 
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The young king’s favourite, I^uynes, governed for a time, until 
the queen obtained the first post for an adviser of her own, 
who was the strongest Frenchman of the old regime. 

With Richelieu, as with all great men, we do well to ascer- 
tain low- water mark, that praise and admiration may not be 
carried too far. He was not a good administrator, for he con- 
sidered the general interest, not that of any number of in- 
dividual men. Every Frenchman had felt the benefit of Henry’s 
appeasing wisdom, and a season of prosperity had ensued. But 
no individual was the better for Richelieu's eighteen years of 
supreme office. He wasted the treasure of ambitious enterprises, 
and sacrificed the happiness of the people to the greatness of 
the king. No man was richer in sagacious maxims, or in ex- 
perience of mankind; but he was destitute of principle — I 
mean of political principles, which are the guide of public 
life as moral principles are the guide of our private lives. 
To serve his deliberate purpose, he shrank from no arbi- 
trary or violent excess, putting innocent men to death without 
scruple, if he thought them dangerous In such cases, he said, 
it is belter to do too much than too little. He retained a super- 
stitious belief 'n magic, and never soared above his age with 
the vision of great truths and prevision of the things to come. 
But he understood and relentlessly pursued the immediate pur- 
pose of Jiis time. 

The work of Henry IV had been undone during his son’s 
minority, and had to be begun over again. The crown was only 
one among many rival forces. Richelieu decided that they should 
all be made subject and subservient, that the government alone 
should govern, not any men or any group behind the govern- 
ment, striving for their own ends. He meant that there should 
be no dominant interest but the reason of State, no authority 
but the sovereign, no will but his own. He pursued this object 
with perfect distinctness and resolution, and had succeeded 
when he died in 1642. 

The court was an obstacle. The queen-mother, who had made 
his fortune, went against him, and the king's brother became a 
pivot of conspiracy. For a moment, they triumphed. Lewis 
withdrew his confidence from the too imperious and successful 
minister, who had made his master so powerful and so helpless ; 
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but in one short interview the cardinal recovered his position. 
The queen retired from the council, went out of the country, 
and died, an exile, in the house of Rubens at Cologne. When 
the greatest nobles of France, strong in their feudal traditions, 
rose against his new', and illegal, and oppressive authority, 
Richelieu repressed every attempt, and cut off the head of every 
offender. For he said that clemency was the bane of France. 

The Huguenots, safe but not satisfied under Henry, had 
felt that they were in danger after his death, and sought to 
transform the self-government ceded to them at Nantes into a 
defensive association against the sovereign. The spectre of 
federalism threatened the hard- won unity of France, and chal- 
lenged the very essence of Richelieu's policy. The decisive 
struggle took place at La Rochelle. Richelieu directed the siege 
himself, carrying out works as enormous as those of the siege 
of Tyre, and infusing his spirit into men who did not see that 
the political issue was superior to the military The English 
fleet outside was helpless to assist, and the starving town yielded 
to the clerical warrior. Many thousands had perished, fighting, 
as they averred, for toleration, in reality for predominance. 

The fall of Rochelle was the end of political Protestantism in 
France as it issued from the civil war; of the attempt to imi- 
tate that which the League had done, and to build up a con- 
federation too strong for the State. But the strictly leligious 
privileges conceded thirty years earlier were immediately re- 
newed, and they were faithfully observed. What Richelieu 
resisted implacably was disintegration, not C'alvinism. He had 
no difficulty in tolerating religious dissent. He would not 
tolerate political opposition. Richelieu was a bishop, a cardinal, 
a practised writer of theological controveisy, a passionately 
resolved defender of the national unity, and of the French 
patriotism, which the religious struggle had imperilled, but 
he was not intolerant. Under him, and under his successor, the 
Sicilian Cardinal Mazarin, the religion which had been thought 
so dangerous was allowed to prosper, and the highest offices 
were crowded with Huguenots. The rapid expansion of French 
power was largely due to this policy. It was then that the French 
proved superior to the Spaniards in war, and the long supremacy 
of Spain came to an end on land half a century after it had 
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terminated at sea. Several of the marshals were Protestants, in- 

f 

eluding Turenne, the most illustrious of them all. The tolerant 
spirit of the ecclesiastical statesmen caused the rise of France, 
and its decline follov^ed the intolerance of Lewis XIV. 

Richelieu, if not deeply religious, was thoroughly a Church- 
man; but his attitude towards Protestants separated him, on 
most fundamental points, from the Spanish and Roman perse- 
cutors, and he dilfered considerably from the great divines of 
the preceding generation. He had just come to power w^hen a 
book was published at Rome by Sanctarelli renewing tlie 
theories of Bellarmin and Suarez, which had excited the in- 
dignant resentment of the university and the Parliament. Riche- 
lieu required the Pans Jesuits to renounce the doctrines which 
their brethren proclaimed essential to orthodoxy. And they did 
what he reejuired of them, accepting, in France, the sentiments 
of France, and protesting, at Rome, that ihey retained the 
sentiments of Rome. They became the friends of their very 
arbitrary protector. When Father Caussin, the king’s confessor, 
warned him against the cardinal’s wars, and his Protestant 
alliances, his superiors agreed to remove him. 

Richelieu refused allegiance to system or party, and opposed 
the Jansenist and the (hill ic an as he did the Jesuit extreme. He 
desired to be aided, not hampered, by the Cdiurch and cultivated 
as much independence as allowed friendship with Rome. To- 
wards the end of his life it was his object to become patriarch of 
France. The Pope who reigned in his time had been in France 
when (Cardinal Barberini. He was a pontilf of a modern type, 
when compared with many of his recent predecessors; and it 
was in his pontificate that the Roman Inquisition put out its 
fires. He did not escape the influence of the Frenchman's more 
vigorous personality. He shared his dread of the Habsburgs and 
his interest in Gustavus, but they came to a breach at last. 

It w'as in Richelieu’s time, and under his auspices, that the 
great division occurs between the modern Papacy and the 
medieval, w^hich the Counter Reformation had revived. The 
striking contrast between France under Richelieu and France 
under Lewis XIV is the tolerance of the one and the intolerance 
of the other. But no spirit of independence could be safe under 
the absolutism which the cardinal inaugurated, and which was 
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a glaring inconbiblency as lon^^ ^jis tonsfieiiccs were free. The 
change, which was sure to come, came when, under very pecu- 
liar constellations, Lewis XIV desiied to show that he was a 
better Catholic than the Pope. 

The cardinal ne\er abandoned the hope of healing the divi- 
sion of churches, which vv.is a calamity in his e}es, both as a 
statesman and a divine. He pro\ided for Huguenot ministers 
wdio were reconciled, and he made serious plans to prepare for 
reunion, plans W'hich iiossuet resumed, but which had to be 
given up when the king resorted to violence, dhe deepest part 
of the scheme to exalt the thione was the cndca\our to raise 
France above the nations. I'he oj)portunity w\ts afforded by the 
Thirty Years’ War. All liurope was involved, the Protestant 
Powers uniting against the House of Habsburg, w'hich, by 
tradition, by pretension, and by its actual position and power, 
wis the one constant obstacle to the desired supremicy of the 
Ficnch king. Richelieu assisted them, and ended by openly 
joining them. Once he said, ''I will prove to the w^orld that the 
age of Spain is passing away and the age of France his come.” 

It wMs the contrast of two ditferent epochs of civilisation, of 
two wa^rlds succeeding each other, rather than a coniiict of ri\al 
Powers. Sprin was inseparably united with the ( hutch and a 
declared enemy to the lest of ( hristendom. jhance lived at 
peace with Protestants, and based her policy on their sup- 
port, having political but not lehgious encmic. to combat, gain- 
ing all that Spain lost by cxclusueness. It wms the adoption of 
a new' doctrine. The interest of the abo\e the interest of 
the ( hurch, of the whole above the aggregate of parts, deter- 
mined the foreign as well as the domestic policy of the states- 
manlike prelate. The I'oiinidable increase of State power, in 
the form of monarchy, was an event of Fiiropein proportion 
and significance. Geneial History naturally depends on the 
action of forces that are not national, but proceed from wuder 
causes. The rise of modern kingship in France is part of a 
similar moxement in Fngland. Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed 
the same law, though with a different result. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS^ WAR 

The last and most important product of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion was the Thirty Years’ War. In Germany the rights of the 
churches had been defined by the Peace of Religion, and the 
principles of the settlement were not seriously contested. 

When the Archbishop of Cologne married and became a 
Protestant, he endeavoured to retain his political position as one 
of the electors; but the Catholics were strong enough to pre- 
vent it, as a thing foreseen and clearly provided against by law. 
There had been a constant propaganda on both sides, each gain- 
ing ground in some direction, the Lutherans losing much by 
the extension of Calvinism at their expense. By operation of 
the accepted maxim that the civil power shall determine which 
religion may be piactised within its territory, Lutheran govern- 
ments becoming Calvinist carried their subjects with them, 
weakening the Protestant cause, and presenting a divided front 
to opponents. In this matter there was one significant excep- 
tion. The House of Brandenburg became Calvinist, the country 
remained Lutheran, while the minister, vSchwarzenberg, was a 
Catholic. To this timely divergence from the ideas and cus- 
toms of the sixteenth century, to this fundamentally different 
view of the function and uses of the State, the Hohenzollcrns 
owe no small portion of their greatness in history. The Pro- 
testants were in the majority, but the Imperial government was 
still in Catholic hands. 

In the hereditary dominions of the House of Habsburg the 
situation was different. Under Maximilian II Austria had been 
the least intolerant of European governments. Equal toleration 
prevailed at that time in Poland, and led to the growth and 
prosperity of the Socinians; but the Austrian policy aimed at 
a compromise betw^een the churches, and at a system of con- 
cessions which made them much alike. 

Under Maximilian’s inefficient son, the country went asunder. 
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One branch of the family carried out the Counter-Reformation 
in Styria; while, north of the Danube, the majority of the in- 
habitants was either Lutheran or Utraquist, that is, attached to 
Communion under both kinds, which had been the germ of 
Hussitisrn, and was the residue that remained after the fervour 
of the Hussite movement had burnt itself out. In 1609 Bohemia 
and Silesia obtained entire freedom of religious belief; while 
in the several provinces of Alpine Austria unity was as vigor- 
ously enforced as the law permitted— that is, by the use of 
patronage, expulsion of ministers, suppression of schools, con- 
fiscation of books, and, generally, by administrative repression, 
short of violence. 

It was not stipulated in the Majestatsbrief, as the instrument 
of 1609 was called, which was the charter of toleration under 
the Bohemian crown, that Protestants might build churches on 
the domains of the Catholic clergy; but this they cdaimed to 
do, inasmuch as the right was conceded to them on the crown 
lands, and in Bohemia these were technically considered to 
include Church land:>. Accordingly, one was built at Braunau, 
and was stopped by authority; another at Klostergrab, and 
was pulled clown. At the same time, the intention to reverse 
legislation and repress Protestant religion on both sides of the 
Danube alike was openly confessed. 

The Styrian aichduke, the head of the clerical party, became 
King of Bohemia and hmperor-elect, the kinsmen who were 
nearer the succession withdrawing in his favour. The Habs- 
burgs felt strong enough to carry forward the Counter- 
Reformation even in Bohemia and the dependent lands, where 
nine-tenths of the people were Protestants, with rights assured 
by a recent and solemn instrument. They had in their favour 
the letter of the Peace of Religion, by which no prince could be 
required to rule over subjects differing from him in religion, 
and the more probable reading of the rule as to the building 
of places of worship. Against them was the unquestioned text 
of the Majestatshrief, not yet nine years old. The new emperor 
did not meditate a breach of faith. Real violence was unavailing 
where the opponents were in a large majority. The Counter- 
Reformation had produced in Central Europe a scheme of 
mitigated persecution, which stopped short of tragedy, and 
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laboured to accomplish, by infinite art and trouble, what the 
readier methods of the Holy Office and the Penal Law w^ere 
expected to do. Ferdinand II was a slow, laborious, friendly 
man, with a sense of duty and a certain strictness of private life, 
but without initiative or imagination. 

The Bohemian leaders saw the danger of submitting to a 
man who, without being a })ersccutor like Henry VlIT and 
Philip II, would know how to oppress them wisely. Their 
crown had once been elective; and the ceremony of election 
had been revived ten years before when the List king ascended 
the throne. They resolved to resist Ferdinand, and to call 
another in his place. War would inevitably follow; and in order 
that the country might be committed to their quarrel, as there 
was no strong popular movement at first, and no national or 
political issue, they judged that they must begin by giving proof 
of their deadly meaning. The conspirators, with tiount Thurn 
at their head, made their w^iy into the Hradschin, the gloomy 
palace that overlooks Prague, and deliberately threw two hostile 
members of the government, Slavata and Martinitx, out of the 
window. It seems that there is a contagious charm about that 
sort of exercise which is not e\ident to those who have not 
practised it. For seeing an inoffensive secretary, Fabric ius, who 
was trying to make himself as small as possible in the crowd, 
they threw him after the others. The victims had a fall of fifty 
feet. None of the three was much the worse for it, or for the 
shots that were fired at them; and it is diffuult to account for 
their escape. 

Ferdinand, who possessed no army, and was not safe in his 
palace at Vienna fiom the insurgents who sympathised with 
Prague, had no means of coping with tlic insurrection. He 
turned for aid to his friends in Germany. There, defensive 
confederacies had been formed both by Protestants and C'atho- 
lics. The C atholics, consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical princes 
with the Duke of Bavaria at their head, composed what was 
known as the League, to protect their interests against more 
aggressive adversaries. And the aggressive adversaries, chiefly 
C.alvinists, for Lutherans combined more easily with Catholics, 
constituted what was called the Union. For some time they had 
expected hostilities, and were preparing recruits. There was no 
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lack of fighting material ; but the nation was poor in organisa- 
tion, and ill supplied with money, and was therefore insuffi- 
ciently armed. They looked abroad for auxiliaries- -the Union, 
to Savoy and Venice, Holland and lingland ; the League, to 
Spain. Henry IV had been on the point of seizing the occasion 
of this open rivalry, and of a disputed succession, to invade 
the Empire in the summer of 1610. z\fter his death France 
dropped for a time out of Lurop^ean complications, and thereby 
helped to postpone the outbreak of expected war. After the 
insane and stupid outrage at Prague it became an immediate 
certainty, and Maximilian of Bavaria, the ablest prince who 
ever reigned in that country, came to the aid of his cousin the 
emperor, with his own statesmanship, the forces of the League, 
and an ever-victorious general. 'Hie Bohemians had the support 
of the Union; and the chief of the LInion, the elector Palatine, 
was elected to be their king. As his wife was the Princess Eliza- 
beth, King James's only daughter, there was hope of English 
aid. Without waiting to verify that expectation, the elector 
quitted his castle at Heidelberg, and assumed the proffered 
crown. But the coalition between Rhenish (lalvinists and the 
Lutherans of Prague did not work. The new subjects exhibited 
none of the watlike vigour which, under Ziska, had made 
the Empire tremble; .aid the Scottish father-in-law was too 
good a conservative and professor of kingcraft to abet revolu- 
tion. 

When the army of the League, under Tilly, appeared before 
Prague, on the slopes of what is called the White Mountain, 
there was no real resistance, and the new king became a fugitive 
and an exile, dependeiit on friends. As he spent but one winter 
in his capital, he is remembered as the Winter King. For us, 
he is the father of Rupert and of the Electress Sophia, from 
whom the king has his crown. Bohemia was treated as a con- 
quered country. I’he Protestant religion was gradually sup- 
pressed, and the insurgents punished by immense confiscations. 
The country, which had been civilised and prosperous, was the 
first portion of the empire ruined by the outbreak of hostilities. 
Ferdinand made the most of the Catholic triumph. Tilly led 
his victorious army across Germany, from the Moldau to the 
Rhine. The Palatinate was conquered. Frederic was outlawed, 
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and Maximilian of Bavaria became an Elector in his stead, so 
that the Catholic Electors, who had been four to three, were 
now five to two. The Heidelberg Library was removed from 
the castle, then the finest in Germany, and was sent as a 
present to the Pope. 

Tilly was a Belgian, born in the town of that name, near 
Waterloo, to which Blucher retreated after Ligny. He had learnt 
war under Farnese, and served with the League at Ivry. He 
fought against the Turks on the Danube, and became a marshal 
in 1605. He was a soldier of the Spanish school, rigid and 
severe ; but he was no criminal, like Alva and Farnese, and was 
the best and most trustworthy servant of the Catholic cause in 
Germany. For ten years, from the White Mountain, he carried 
all before him. The Union was dissolved. But German princes 
and adventurers took arms one after the other, and dashed 
themselves to pieces against him. When he was master of the 
valley of the Rhine, foreign Powers, alarmed at his progress, 
began to intervene. France, England, Holland, advanced funds, 
and Christian IV of Denmark led an army into Northern Ger- 
many. Tilly defeated him, as he had defeated every other 
enemy. His incessant success strengthened the Catholics, the 
League, the Duke of Bavaria, more than the emperor. 

Ferdinand’s allies served him so well that they threw him 
into the shade. The losses of the Protestants were not directly 
his gains. For that, in order that he might reap the full harvest 
which others had sown, he needed a great army commanded 
by a general of his own. In due time he acquired both one and 
the other. He commissioned Wallenstein to raise an Imperial 
force, independent of the League, and to complete the conquest 
of Germany. 

Wallenstein was a Bohemian noble, a convert and pupil of 
the Jesuits, better known for his success in finance than in war. 
When the confiscations were going on, he speculated in land. 
Having thriven greatly, he lent large sums to the emperor. He 
gave valuable assistance in debasing the coinage, and became 
by far the richest man in the country. Watching the moment, 
he was able to ofFer Ferdinand an army of 24,000 men, to be 
raised by himself, paid by himself, commanded by himself, 
and by officers appointed by him. The object of the armament 
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was not to save the empire from the foe, for the foe was being 
perpetually defeated; but to save ftie emperor from the League, 
and the oppressive superiority of Bavaria. 

It was the beginning of the Austrian army. The regiments 
that followed Wallenstein to the sea still subsist, and are the 
same that fought under Eugene and the archduke Charles. They 
were quickly victorious ; they overran Silesia, and at the bridge 
of Dessau they gained a \ ictory over Mansfeld. 

Mansfeld was one of the mere adventurers who disgrace the 
war. But he was a born soldier. Repulsed on the Elbe, he made 
his way through the hereditary provinces, intending to embark 
at Venice for England. In a Bosnian village his strength gave 
out. His death was nobler than his life, and is a legendary 
reminiscence in Germany. For he buckled on his armour, made 
his companions hold him upright, and met death standing, 
with his drawn sword. 

Wallenstein was rewarded by being made Duke of Mecklen- 
burg and admiral of the Baltic. He governed his principality 
well; but his fleet and his docks were destroyed by the Danes, 
and he was forced to raise the siege of Stralsund. He was un- 
able to act in combination with Tilly and the League. They 
wished to make their religion dominate, without detriment to 
their position in the empire. Wallenstein meant that the emperor 
should dominate, at the expense of the princes, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant, between whom he made no distinction. The 
very existence of the force under his command implied that 
the purpose and policy of the Habsburgs were not those of their 
allies and that, after piofiting by their services, he meant to rob 
them of theii results. His imperialism was so dazzling, his suc- 
cess so unbroken, that Ferdinand would not check him, but 
strove to appease the League with fair assurances, and to in- 
duce its efficient leader Maximilian to trust the commander-in- 
chief. 

Ferdinand had now reached a degree of power that Charles V 
never enjoyed. He had crushed the revolution at home, the 
opposition in Germany, and Lutheran loyalty was still un- 
shaken. In his desire to conciliate the League, while he made 
their conquests serve his power, in March 1629 he published 
an edict restoring to the clergy all the Church property in 
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Protestant hands. The Lutherans would have to give bark two 
archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, innumerable abbeys, while 
the Calvinists were to lose the benefit of the Peace of Religion. 
The Edict of Restitution gave up the immediate purposes of the 
empire for those of the Church, and drove all Protestant forces 
to unite in resistance to it. And it extended the rights of con- 
quest over princes who had taken no p^rt in the war. It was 
the repudiation of Wallenstein’s policy, and of his schemes for 
regenerating the Empire, and he caused it to be known that he 
would not execute the new orders. Ferdinand had to choose 
between Wallenstein and the League. By the advice of France, 
represented by a Capuchin, who uas the ablest diplomatist then 
living, he dismissed his generalissimo, and accepted the dicta- 
tion of the Catholic League. He had to face the consequences 
of his Edict of Restitution at the moment when he disarmed. 

Just then, when all the Protestants were roused to anger and 
alarm, and when Wallenstein had laid down his sword, Gusta- 
vus landed in Riigen. He had been fighting in Poland for the 
Baltic coast, and there he had encountered an imperial force. 
Richelieu aided him in making peace with the Poles, and he 
w'cnt forth with a trained army, assured that he would unite all 
the Protestants of Germany against the Habsburgs. He spent 
many months in securing his base of operations, by onerous 
allian(;cs imposed on Pomerania, and on his reluctant brother- 
in-law, the elector of Brandcnbuig 

When at length the way through Silesia to the heart of 
Austria lay open before him, Tilly arrested his march by laying 
siege to Magdeburg, which commanded the Elbe, and was a 
Protestant stronghold in the North. TJie King of Sweden made 
no attempt to relie\e the besieged city; and in May 1631 Pap- 
penheim, the hardest hitter among the Germari c~onimanders, 
took the place by storm. Tiie defenders deprived him of the 
fruits of victory by setting fire to Magdeburg, and burning it 
to the ground. Tilly, with diffiailty, saved the Cathedral, and 
handed it over to the C athoh\s. He then took Leipzig without 
resistance, hoping to coerce Saxony; but the Elector, in this 
extremity, abandoned the neutrality he had maintained through- 
out the war, and went over to the Swedes. At Breitenfeld, a 
few mil-“s out of Leipzig, Gustavus, feebly aided by the Saxons, 
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defeated the Imperialists in the greatest battle of the war. It 
was a victory of the musket ovA the pike, and the beginning 
of the long struggle between line and column lilly’s ranks 
wete ten deep, and the Swedes only three, so that every 
musketeer fired Ihe world now perecned that the tardy, 
patient soldier, who had seemed too cautious about his retreat 
to prepite his ad\ ance, was 1 mighty eoiiqueror, full of in- 
vention and resource and untold design 

He struck at once for the heart of the empire made himself 
master of Wurzbuig, and overran the ecclesiastical principalities 
of the Rhine, which were the bisis of ( itholic power. At 
Mentz Gustavus held his court, treating the princes as his in- 
feriors, endeuouiing to concilnte the population. He did not 
li\e to declare his schemes of policy, but all men knew that he 
meant to be the head of a gieat Protestant ( onfederation, and 
to disirm their adversaries by secularising the dominions of the 
clergy He hid mule no settlement for the luture when he 
niirchcd against Basaiia, the other stronghold of the League. 
Below Augsburg Giistasus forced the pissige of the Lech, 
which Tilly disputed, and where the litter recewed the wound 
of which he died soon aftei in the impicgnable fortress of 
Ingolstadt lor mote than two centuiies his rem'^ms were so 
peitectly prescL\rd that I hi\e looked on his austere features. 
Down to the 1 ist months of his life he hid been \iitorious over 
every foe and wis the most dangerous ei^emv of the Protestant 
c luse I egend took possession of him, and down to the last 
generation he wis accused of being the desrro)er ot Magdeburg, 
and of hiving, from mere finiticism, deprived himself of his 
pri/c All thit he hid ichievcd m incessant triumph fell to 
pieces at his fiist defc it, ind the armies of the League no longer 
stood between Gust i\us now it the head of 100,000 men, and 
the Austrian cipital But his cueer of success ended with the 
fall of his great rival 

When Tilly was defcited, the despairing empeior appealed 
once more to Wallenstein, who w is living m grcit splendour, 
aloof from affairs, and showing as much capacity in the ad- 
ministration of his domiins as he had shown in war It was not 
two years smcc he had been deposed in disgrace, at the instance 
of the German princes Thereloie when, in their extremity, they 
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turned to him for protection, they placed themselves in the 
power of an enemy on whom they had inflicted a mortal injury. 
He had felt it so deeply that he was in actual treaty, at the time, 
with Gustavus, for an expedition against Vienna. As Duke of 
Mecklenburg he was an independent potentate, and he re- 
garded himself as released from the allegiance of a subject. 
Before breaking off his negotiation with the Swede, he beheld 
his enemies at his feet. Wallenstein was able to dictate his 
terms, and to make himself secure against a second dismissal. 
His army was his own. He meant to obey while obedience 
suited his purpose, and to act for himself when it did not. Un- 
like Tilly, the aims of his life were political, not ecclesiastical. 
With so many reasons for distrust on one side and resentment 
on the other, a catastrophe could hardly be averted. With Sax- 
ony and the Saxon general Arnim, who had been one of his 
colonels, he kept up an understanding ; and they evacuated 
Bohemia, which they had occupied after Breitenfeld. 

Wallenstein’s new battalions came into line, and he took up 
a strong fortified position near Nuremberg, with 60,000 men; 
w'hile Gustavus stood at the foot of the Alps, and his adherents 
wondered whether he meant to cross them, and to attack Catho- 
licism in Its centre. When the king knew that the imperial army 
had risen again, and threatened his communications on the road 
through Franconia, he hurried to measure swords with Wallen- 
stein. He was heavily repulsed, and moved once more towards 
the Danube, expecting to be followed. He was still the domina- 
ting force in Germany, supported, if not trusted, by Lutheran 
and Calvinist alike. At that moment Gustavus committed a fatal 
mistake. If, as Oxenstiern advised, he had descended the valley 
of the Danube into the hereditary provinces, the Imperialists 
must have pursued him at a disadvantage, and could not have 
reached Vienna before him. But Gustavus turned westward, 
towards Suabia, and Wallenstein disregarded his movements. 
Gathering his forces, he threw them upon Saxony, which had 
refused to give up the Swedish alliance. The King of Sweden 
hastened to the rescue, while the Saxon army stood apart, 
waiting the event. Pappenheim had been detached, and the 
Swedes, in superior force, found a great opportunity before 
them. But Wallenstein sent an order in good time to his 
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famous Lieutenant-divisionnaire, telling him to give up every- 
thing and join at once. That paper, which saved the empire, one 
of the most memorable autographs in the world, can still be 
seen, darkened with Pappenheim’s blood, in the Museum of the 
Austrian army. He rode into battle at Liitzen with eight regi- 
ments of horse, seeking Gusta\ais. They never met, for they were 
both killed, and as the king’s charger flew in terror along the 
line, the empty saddle told his soldiers of their loss. It was an 
indecisive day, leaving the balance of forces nearly as they re- 
mained, until Moltke, in one pitched battle, succeeding where 
Gustavus, Turenne, Frederic, and even Napoleon failed, over- 
threw for ever the military power of Austria. 

Neither the Duke of Weimar nor Oxenstiern enjoyed the 
personal ascendency of Gustavus Adolphus. The minister could 
not deal as he did with German princes, nor the German prince 
with Get man territory. The Swedish cause was very seriously 
weakened, and as the emperor gave up the idea of restitution, 
which was hopeless, and which had done so much to intensify 
animosities, and as Wallenstein commanded and Tilly was dead, 
it became possible to discuss terms of peace with the Saxons, 
who dreaded the moderated emperor less than the formidable 
Swedes. That situation gives the basis of the tragedy that 
followed. Wallenstein enjoyed undivided command. If the 
enemy accepted his proposals, he thought himself strong 
enough to compel their acceptance at Vienna He opened two 
negotiations, one with the Saxons, to get rid of the Swedes, the 
other with the Swedes themselves. The latter was promoted by 
his friends, the Bohemian exiles; but Oxenstiern was reluctant, 
and required that Wallenstein should declare against his 
master. If he would do that, he should have the crown of 
Bohemia. Wallenstein refused, and the matter was allowed to 
drop. 

The scheme which he proposed to the Saxons and Branden- 
burgers was the restoration of peace on the principles of reli- 
gious liberty; the control of belief by Government abolished; 
everything rescinded which had been done since 1618 in con- 
tradiction with this principle ; the departure of the Swedes to be 
purchased by an indemnity. These are the main ideas. They 
were reasonable conditions of a lasting peace, and would have 
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saved many years of useless war, and prevented the ruin of 
Germany Wallenstein designed that the emperor should be 
compelled to submit, if necessary, by ^ display of force What 
Ferdinand wished for beyond this, \ iiat he had striven for all 
along, the Catholic domination, was hopeless And if not hope- 
less, it was a thing not to be desired, and not worthy of the 
cruel sacrifice of continued warfare It was the intere^L of 
Spaniard, Bavarian, and clergy to frustrate Wallenstein's 
scheme lliey represented that he was a traitor, that he was 
plotting with the enemies of the empire, that he crowded his 
camp With Protestants, that he wanted to be king, and com- 
passed the death of his mister Some of it was plausibly near 
the truth, and their suspicions were confirmed when the Duke 
of Weimar took Ratisbon Ihe Flector of Ba\ana hid :>eni full 
warning, the Auiic Council had sent positive orders But 
Wallenstein refused to move 

Fearing that he might be deposed before he could execute 
what he had long medititcd, he summoned his colonels to 
Pilsen, ind threitened to resign They pledged themselves to 
stand by him The clause, saving their duty to tlie emperor, was 
struck out of the dechrition by him He still hoped to succeed 
But lerdinand issued orders thit he should be no longer 
obeyed, ind these orders prochimcd at Plague to sound ot 
drum 'were accepted by tlie army A successor was appointed, 
Piccolomini the real victor at Iiit/en, wis made field-m irshal 
and the otlicers were drav» n awiy by the prospect ot the 
impending confiscations They amounted, eventually, to four- 
teen millions of florins The Spinish envoy Onate, at last sent 
word m Ferdin ind s name that Wallenstein should be mastered, 
alive or dead Willenstein understood that he was in danger, 
and begged Wcimir to come to his assist ince with cav dry 

He started from Pilsen, with the remnant of his troops, to 
meet Weimai at Eger, where two bcotch Presbyterians were in 
command, who inspired confidence But on the way he met the 
Irish regiment of dragoons, with their colonel, Builer, and 
required them to accompany him They were going to Prague, 
to join his enemies, and were the authors of his death Butler 
persuaded the two Scotsmen, Lesley and Gordon, and the few 
officers known to be Wallenstein’s immediate friends, were 
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invited to a banquet in the castle of Eger, and there cut down. 
When the Countess Kinsky, who was the wife of one of them, 
learnt of her husband’s death, she had the presence of mind 
instantly to destroy his papers, and the secret of Wallenstein’s 
treason wms lost in that conllagraticn. Devereux, one of 
Butler’s captains, went with a handful of men to the general's 
quaiters and despatched him. The deed was approved by the 
emperor, and the murderers were rewarded. This is the dramatic 
end of the struggle, so far as it was caused by genuine problems 
of C hurch and Stale. 

A war of aggression and desolation ensued, and lasted many 
years, witliout higher signific ance. When the Imperialists had 
gained another \icloiy at NcTdJingen, Lutheran Saxony made 
its peace, at Prague, in 1635. 

llien Richelieu took up the conflict, to carry on his feud wdth 
both branches of the House of Habsburg, and the empire sank 
lower and lower, Geiman princes and generals betraying their 
coimtiy to the national enemy. In 1643, when Richelieu was 
dead, a chance ct peace began. Five years later it was concluded 
for Ciermany, at Munster and Osnabiikk, not for Spain. The 
Fmpire lost muth in population and territory, which were taken 
by Fiance, still more in authoiity, which fell from the emperor’s 
hands into the hands of the se\eral princes, now virtually 
so^ereigfl and subject to no control. Ihe peace of Westphalia 
gave no acces'.ion to the Piotcstant interest. 

In extension, the Protestants lost by the Thiity Years’ War. 
'1 hey lost one half of the I’alatinatc, incoiponited in Bavaria; 
and they submitted tv) exclusmn from the Austrian dominions, 
all but Silesia, ('alvinists were now admitted to equal rights 
with the rest. Protestants and ( alholics recovered what they had 
possessed in 1O24. Therefore the cause of tlie insurgent Bohe- 
mians WMS abandoned, and the men who were thrown out of 
the window triumphed in the end. ( oncerning liberty of con- 
science, not a word wms said. The pow^er of the interfering 
State was not shorn, but the idea that the division of Christen- 
dom might be healed by force passed away from the minds of 
men. It had taken thirty years of incessant bloodshed to ex- 
tinguish the Counter-Reformation. 
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At thl death of Elizabeth, England separated from the 
Continent in politics, and moved thenceforth in a diffeient 
direction Long before, political observers like Commynes and 
Fortescue recognised the distinctive character and the superiority 
of the insular institutions , but these were not strong enough to 
withstand the ludors, and the work had to be begun over again 
It was begun, upon the ancient ways, with tradition and prece 
dent, and when that was found to be not quite convincing, it 
was pursued by means of new, general, and re\olutionary 
principles Ihe combination, or alteration, of these methods of 
policy is the peculiar note of the times before us 

When King James of Scotland became King James of Eng 
land, the country obtained the benefit of being an ishnd, pro 
tected by the sea There was no longer a hostile and warlike 
neighbour, compelling military prej aration and the concentri 
tion of power, which made foreign governments absolute An 
Fnghsb officer once congratulated Moltke on the splendid army 
which he had created and led The marshal shook his head, and 
replied that the German arm) was a teinblc burden on the 
country, but that the long Russian frontier made it a necessity 
James, who had been helpless at home agiinst the nobles 
and the Kirk, conceiaed high notions of authority, high ideils 
of what a monarch may legitimately do for his country, acting 
by his own lights, his own will, his own conscience, not as flot 
sam on the changing and uncertain wave of opinion And he 
came to England expecting that its wealth and civilisation, and 
its intellectual culture, which reached just then its culminating 
point, would afford a more favourable field for advanced 
theories of State The Stuarts owed something to each of the 
two strongest and most obvious currents of political thought in 
their time From Machiavelli they took the idea of the State 
ruling ihelf, for its own ends, through experts, not depending 
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on the forces of society or the wishes of men uninformed upon 
complex problems of international policy, military administra- 
tion, economy and law. And they adopted from Luther his new 
and admired dogma of the divine right of kings. They con- 
sistently rejected an opposite theory, well known to James from 
his teacher Buchanan, derived from Knox and his medieval 
masters, and wrongly imputed to Calvin — the theory of revolu- 
tion. They had the judges with them, that is, the laws of 
Fngland. They had the Established Church, the keepers of 
conscience and consecrated expounders of the divine will. They 
had the successful example of the Tudors, showing that a 
government may be absolute and at the same time popular, and 
that liberty was not the supreme desire of English hearts And 
they had the general drift and concurrence of Europe, as well 
as of the intellectual world at home, of Hooker, of Shakespeare, 
and of Bacon. The best philosophers, the most learned divines, 
many c\'en of the most consummate jurists in the universe 
sustained their cause. They were not bound to believe that idle 
sc|uires or provincial busybodies understood the national interest 
and the reason of State better than trained administrators, and 
claimed to be trusted in the executive as they were in the judici- 
al y. Their strength was m the clergy, and the Anglican clergy 
professed legitimacy and passive obedience, in indignant oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits and their votaries. The king could not be 
less monarchical than the divines; he could not renounce their 
support ; and the bond between them was therefore a close one. 
Starting from the position that the sovereign will shall control 
and not be controlled, there was no certain evidence that the 
opposition to it would be deep, or formidable, or sincere. The 
t][iuck increase of the middle class, which was the seat of 
sectarianism, could not well be discovered from the returns of 
taxation. The Stuarts might fairly be persuaded that they were 
not only wiser than their opponents, but more liberal than they, 
for the Puritans lepeatedly demanded that the wages of heresy 
should be death. The distinction in point of libeiality between 
king and parliament is manifest in the Catholic question. 

James I wished to avoid persecution. In discussion with two 
very superior men, Andrewes and Casaubon, he developed con- 
ciliatory views pointing to eventual reunion. His mother had 
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been the champion and martyr of Catholic monarchy. His wife 
was a convert of the Jesuits.' He regarded the Penal Laws as 
defensible on the ground of political danger only, not on tlie 
ground of religion. He desired to obtain a working arrange- 
ment with Rome, which should ensure the loyalty of the C.atho- 
lics, in return for the inestimable benefit of toleration. Pope 
Clement VJII, Aldobrandini, w'as not satisfied, and sent instruc- 
tions that James should not be acknowledged unless he pledged 
himself to much larger concessions. He feared, he said, to go 
too far in favour of a heretic. His briefs were not made public, 
but they came to the knowledge of ('atesby, to whom they weie 
very welcome. A king who might not be acknowledged was 
a king who might be deposed. When his advances were rcjcctcfl, 
James issued a proclamation against the priests, which was the 
determining provocation of the plot. The violence with which 
Elizabeth defended her life against a multitude of con- 
spirators was easily understood. But her successor was under no 
sentence of deprivation, and the legitimacy of his claim was 
untouched by arguments foiged against the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. 'Lhc ( atholics had reasonably hoped that the better 
treatment which they received at the beginning of the new 
reign, of the new^ dynasty, would be continued. 

Under the shock of disappointment some deemed themselves 
absolved from allegiance, and left to their own means of self- 
defence. They regarded James as their aggressor. We cannot 
tell how much they knew of the odious filthiness of his private 
life and conversation, which foreign envoys desenbed in lan- 
guage which nobody has cwei had the courage to print. In any 
group there might be desperate and passionate men capable of 
devising crimes which they disguised under the gilding of a 
higher purpose. We have seen some of them at tlie murder of 
Riccio and the defenestration of Pi ague. But here there were 
deeper waters. Some of the accomplices, such as Digby, were 
men otherwise of blameless and honourable character, who 
could not be accused of hypocrisy. Then certain leading Jesuits 
were implicated. They were so far Iroin encouraging the scheme 
that they procured from Rome a formal prohibition of violent 
designs. But they gave no hint of danger, and their silence w^as 
defended on the ground that although a general warning might 
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have been given to save a Catholic prince, the seal of confession 
was absolute as against a Protestant. 

A belief arose that these people were incorrigible. The pre- 
cedent of 1572 established the right of murder. The doctrinaires 
of the League and their contemporaries added to it the right of 
revolution, applying to princes the rule followed against less 
exalted Protestants. How theorists were divided, or by what 
subtle exceptions the theory was qualified, nobody rightly knew. 
The generation that had beheld Guy J\iwkes remained impla- 
cable. Not so King James. He resolved to perpetuate a broad 
division between the men of blood and their adversaries, and 
he founded thereon the oath of allegiance, which did no good. 
The Stuarts could honestly believe that the moti\es of persecu- 
ting parliaments were not inspired by a genuine sense of public 
duty, and that they themselves were defending the sac red cause 
against furious oppressors. The issues are not as pLiin, the edge 
IS not as sharp as we suppose when we look back on the result. 
The question to be fought out between king and pailiament was 
not monarchy or republic, democracy or aristocracy, freedom or 
the proteus that resists or betrays freedom. At many points the 
Stuart cause resembles that of constitutional monarchy on the 
( ontincnt, as it was in France under Lewis XVIII, and in 
Prussia under the Fmpcior William. If Bismarck had been 
there he would have been the strength of the Royalists, and 
( romwell might have met Ins match. 

On almost c\ciy occasion, under James I, opposition made 
itself felt, and it became practically important, and anticipated 
the future in 1021. Then the Commems, guided by the most 
famous Lngli.>h lawyer, ( oke, struck dcjwn Bacon, and de- 
prived the Stuarts of the ablest counsellor they ever had. 
Impeachment and responsibility of ministers lemained. 

James’s reign is also the beginning of colonial empire. 
Virginia was a cavalier settlement, proceeding from the epoch 
of exploration and the search for gold; and New Fngland was 
a plebeian and sectarian establishment, j'llanted by men who fled 
from oppression. They did not carry with them very clear 
notions of human right ; but these ripened under their oppres- 
sive rule among those whom they persecuted. There were local 
self-government and federation in Connecticut, and spiritual 
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self-government and toleration in Rhode Island , and from there 
the two institutions spread to the United States, and when the 
time came, the cavaliers of Virginia, who went out under 
James I, surpassed the fugitives of the Mayflower. They pro- 
duced the Declaration of Independence, and bequeathed to 
America religious liberty and the political function of the 
Supreme Court Of the first five presidents, four were Viigin- 
ians And in our own histor} , the ablest of the men who resisted 
Cromwell had studied practical politics in Massachusetts Bay 

The third political event by which the reign of the first Stuart 
profoundly influenced the modern world is the rise of those 
whom we call Congregationalists when we think of them as a 
Church, and Independents when we mean a party It is on their 
account that this epoch is more fitly called the Puritan Reforma- 
tion than the Puritan Revolution For it is by the sects, including 
the Independents, that the English added to what was done by 
Luther and Calvin, and advanced beyond the sixteenth century 
ideas. Continental Protestantism reacted on the Anglican settle- 
ment, and our exiled sectaries, before crossing the Atlantic, 
came into touch, in Holland, with the most original and 
spiritual remnant of the German Reformation There Robin 
son completed the system of Robert Browne, a secondary and 
uninspiring figure, of v/hom we read ' Old lather Browne, 
being' reproved for beiting his old wife, distinguished that he 
did not beat her as his wile, but as a curst old woman 

The power of Independency was not in relation to theolog) , 
but to Church government Ihey did not admit the finality of 
doctrinal formulas, but awaited the development of truth to 
come Each congregation go\erned itself independently, and 
every member of the Church participated m its administration 
There was consociation, but not subordination The Church 
was governed, not by the Slate or by bishops or by the presby- 
tery, but by the multitude of which it was composed It was the 
ideal of local self-government and of democracy Institutions 
which are the work of History were abolished in favour of 
popular control, and an Established Church, a Church con 
nected with the State, was the supreme abomination, and went 
by the name of Babylon. 

The political consequences reached far. The supremacy of 
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the people, being accepted in Qiurcli government, could not be 
repudiated in the State. I’here vras a strong prejudice in its 
favour. "We are not over one another," said Robinson, "but 
one with another." I'hcy inclined not only to liberty, but to 
ec|uality, and rejected the authority of the past and the 
control of the living by the dead. I'he sovereignty of the 
)cllow parchment fell before the light of reason. As there 
was no State Church, there could be no right of coercion 
o\'cr consciences. Persecution was declared to be spiritual 
murder. The age of Luther and the Reformation was an age of 
darkness. All sects alike were to be free, and Catholics, Jews, 
and Turks as well. The Independents fought, as they expressed 
it, not for their religion, but for liberty of conscience, which is 
the birthright of lUiin. lliere was no place iri their creed for a 
'Special prerogative of Lnglishmen over other nations, or of 
Independents over other churches. All this was in the stringent 
logic of the system, the immediate consecjuence of their dogmas 
on the constitution of the Church, and this gave to their liberal- 
ism the invaluable foundation of religion. Not every one of 
them saw ecjually far, or applied principles with equal courage. 
In the matter of tolerance they were supported by the Baptists, 
and, after the appearance of Penn, by the Quakers, though their 
historian depk)res it as an unheard-of dogma. In 1641 there 
was only one congregation in London, and it consisted of sixty 
or seventy members. Ten years earlier Lord Brooke writes that 
there were not above two hundred Nonconformists in all Eng- 
land. It is cleat that the rapid growth of numbers baffled all 
calculation. The Independents did not bring on the Civil War, 
but they were strong enough to bring it to a conclusion; and 
when all the direct effects of their victory passed away, their 
ideas survived. 

Charles, a better man but a worse king than his father, had 
none of his insight. When, after the Petition of Right, he 
governed without a parliament, the problem is whether he did 
it for the sake of power or for the sake of religion. It resembles 
the problem of the American Civil War, whether the con- 
federates were fighting for State rights or for slavery. We call 
him the martyr of Anglicanism. But there is one moment in 
his career when, at the price of unparliamentary monarchy, he 
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could have saved Episcopacy He was in the hands of Strafford 
and of Laud, and they were strong men When Charles hid to 
think and act for himself, it miy be that his thoughts were 
not alwiys cleir He v, is attached * j the English ( huich, but 
the religious controversy puzzled him There u is a \ ery able 
man among the queens chiplains who held that the Thirty - 
nine Articles might be interpreted favouribly to Rome I he 
religion of Rome ind ours, said laud, is all one It is not 
strange, perhaps, that he should have been suspected, when 
so many of the kings ministers Wmdebanke, Cotiington, 
Weston — became C itholics, and the siine thing wis whispered 
of others After Worcester, when the I arl of Derby was being 
taken to Newark to be executed, a stringe hoisemin joined the 
caaalcade, and ode for a time by the prisoner s sale It w is 
Slid that this was a priest, who received him, and absolved 
him, in the hour of deith Although the Rom in cnnssiries who 
negotiated with the archbishop, ind offeied him the red hit 
of a cirdmil, never quite understood him ind could not e\ 
pi iin wliy he who wis so neir w i') yet so 1 ir they hid no 
hopes ot bringing him Ov^er Ihcre w is even i time when they 
reported more promising things of Usslici 

But for the religious vjucstion the political opposition could 
not hive ( irritd the country with it Itie Romm i^ents and 
nunciOj were pirt of the icligious q' estion ind it is not |)icli^y 
alone that was it stake In consideiing tlie old ch ir^c ot i dcMi n 
to carry over Lnglmd to Rome, we must remember this, thit 
the art of underst indi ng- idveisatics is m innov ition of the 
present century, characteristic of the hi done igt lormerly i 
man wis cxhiustcd by the effort of miking cjut his own me in 
mg, with the help of his friends The definition ind eomp inson 
of systems which occupy so much of our recent liter iture, wcie 
unknown, ind everybody who vv is wrong w is supposed to be 
very wrong indeed 

We cannot avoid the question whether ihe three great victims 
— Strafford, Laud, and Charles descr ed their fite It is cer 
tain that they were put to deith illegally, and therefore un 
justly At the same time, the superior enlightenment and 
wisdom weie not always on the side of pirJi ament but we 
have 113 thread through the enormous intricacy and complexity 
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of modern politics except the idea of progress towards more 
perfect and assured freedom, and flie divine right of free men. 
Judged by that test, the three culprits must be condemned. That 
IS a principle which cuts very deep, and reaches far, and we 
must be prepared to see how it applies in thousands of other 
instances, in other countries, and in other times, especially the 
times in which we live. 

When war broke out, the country was divided, not unequally. 
North and west were for the king; but north and west were 
backward in comparison with the south-east, w'hich possessed 
London and the longer purse. The familiar line from South 
Devon to the Humber simplifies too much. Lor ( harles held 
Oxford and Nottingham, while the parliament had the seaports, 
tliough not all the intervening region, from Plymouth to Hull, 
and reached the Severn at Gloucester, and the Irish Sea about 
the Mersey, l^arties were not moved to their depths f.n either 
side, as men are by the question of existence, and the con- 
tending armies were generally small. Ihercforc, the struggle 
vas slack and slow, and (he Presbyterian sects became masteis 
of the situation, and decided for the parliament. At first, 
through want of eneigy, great opportunities were lost In 
Montrose Scotland produced a soldier of genius; but in Lng- 
land the Ironsides prevailed by their organisation and discipline. 
German writers on military history declaie (Tomwell to have 
been the best leader of cavalry in mcadein war, the master and 
superioL of their own Frederic, whose fame is due largely to 
his skill in that arm. The- end was an overwhelming victory and 
a cru aiing^ defeat. Put a*' the chief cause was the genius of one 
extraordinary man, and the sudden growth and spreading of 
the religicuis party to which he belonged, the effect lasted no 
longer than his life. The fabric lie had reared was ovcrthrcrwm 
without an el fort, oltTring no resistance to the destroyer. The 
soldier, therefore, vva'» grceiler than the statesman. Opinion, of 
late years, has become very favourable to (^romvvx‘11, thanks 
chiefly to Mr. Gardiner. But until the Lives by Mr. Filth and 
Mr. Morley arc completed, the last word, for our time, will 
not be spoken. 

Those to wdioni the great Noncomformist is an object of 
admiration, have certain conspicuous flaws to contemplate. 
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Cromwell, by his approval of Pride’s Purge, was an accomplice 
after tlie fact. Colonel Pride expelled the majority, in order 
that the minority might be able to take the life of the king. 
It was an act of illegalit) and violence, a llagrant bieach of the 
law, committed with homicidal intent. In ordinal y circum- 
stances such a thing would have to beai a very ugly name Noc 
was it an act of far-sighted policy, for the oul raged Presby- 
terians restored Charles II without making teims Ihen, the 
Protector professed to see the hand of God, a special inter- 
vention, when he succeeded, and things went well It was not 
the arm of the llesh that had done these things Ihey were 
remarkable Providences, and the like Ihere is not a more 
perilous 01 inimoial habit of mind thin the sinctifying of suc- 
cess. Thirdly, he was the constant enemy of free institutions 
Scarcely any 1 nglishman ha:> so bad a lecord in modern history 
Having allowed all this, we cinnot eisily si\ too much of his 
capacity in all things wheic pta(tical success is concerned, and 
not foresight or initilutions In tint icspcct, and within diose 
limits, he wis never surpassed by any man oi oui rice, hcie ot 
in America 

^Vs politicil thinkers both Vine uni Haiiington aie mote 
profound Harungton is the author of what Amei leans have 
called the greatest di:)cuvery since the printing press for he 
has given the leason why the great Rebellion failed, and wa'> 
followed by the reaction under C hules 11 He says that it failed 
because il omitted to redisliibute the piopeity ol the kingdom 
The large estates constituted an ar'^'tcK ratic society, on which 
it was impossible to construct a dcmocKitic state. If the great 
estates had been broken up into smiil ones^ on a definite phn, 
the nation would have been committed to the new oidrr of 
things, and would have accepted (he law of equality Poveity 
would have been diminished on one side, and nobles woul<i 
have been abolished on the other A timorous conservatism and 
legal sciuples made this impossible, and government, by a 
law of nature, took its shape from the forms and forces of 
society. It IS needless to go quite so deep as this to see that the 
( romwellian system, which was the work of a minority, led by 
a man of pre eminent services and talents, crumbled when the 
necessary leader was gone 
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The C ommonweaifh is the second stii^e on the road of revolu- 
tion, which stirted from the NetheiLinds, and vent on to 
Ameiica and France, and is the centre of tlie history of the 
modern vorld Seen from a distance the \aJiie of that epoch is 
not in that which it created, lor it left not crcaUon , but ruins, 
Hit in the prodigious wealth of ideas winch it sent into the 
voild. It supplied the I nglish Kc\olution, the one that suc- 
ceeded, the American, the brench, vith its matciial And its 
ideas became eihcacious and mastciiiil by denying their origin, 
lor It first they vere religious, not politic >1 theories When 
they lenounced their theological paientigc, and veie trans- 
lated into the scientific terms of politics, they con(|uered and 
spread o\ei the nations, as general tiuths not is Ihitish exports 
For a long time to come ve meet with little that gcjes beyond 
the conservatism of IJc^bbes, or the liberalism of Vane, and 
Harrington, and Milton, and of Lilburne in Jus sinei moments 
dhit is our inheritance ficjm the Jong PaiJiament, the Ci\iJ 
Wat ind the ( ommonveilth 

We hue to deil with e\ents vhich belong essentially to 
C onstitutional llistoiy, and must tieU them with a light t<'uch, 
tint VC miy not trespass on approprnted ground Our topic is, 
how absolute monarch), which just then succeeded so bnl- 
liintly o^e^ the ( Innnel v is ittemplcd in 1 ngl irid under con- 
ditions of no apparent dangei, failed and ^ uled U i great cost 
AncJ how, in the coitisr of rhe strugtrlc ideas v\erc dtseloped 
winch pro\ed ult'milcly strong enough is well as suificiently 
listing to cin> out m entncly new '.tincture ol constitutional 
gosetnmciit U u the point wheic the Inslory of n itions turned 
into its modem bed H is the point also where the 1 nglishman 
bccaiiic the leader of the vo'ld 
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"Jhe Libi'ral ideas bred in sectirian circles, here md in 
America, did not become the common prcjpcrty of mankind until 
they were detached from their theoloc^iral root, nnd became the 
creed of a party. That is the transition which occupies tiie rci^ti 
of (.harles II. It is the era m which parties took the place of 
churches as a politic al force. 

A gentleman has written to remind me thit the Independents 
did not jointly or corporately renounce the connection between 
C hurch and State, or assert religious liberty as a principle of 
government. They did indi\idually that which they never did 
collectively, and such individuals weie acting conformably to 
the logic ol the system. In the Petition of 1616 they say, "We 
deny also a n itional, a proviiKial, and diocesan chinch under 
the Ciospel to be a true, \isible, pcditical church." John Rcsbmson 
writes: "It is tlie CJiurch of lingland, or State bcc Icsiastual, 
which we account Babylon, and from which VvC withdraw in 
spintiml communion." In wc are tedd : "(Godwin is a 

bitter enemy to presbytery, and i*-' openly for a full liberty of 
conscience, to all sects, ev'cn links, Jews, Papists." I'hc aulhor 
of the tiact, IHAa/ the ludeyendcnls uoi'lcl have, wTites tliat he 
tliinks it a sin cither to follow an erring conscience o** to go 
against it; but to oppose it the grcatci sin, for he that will do 
the least sin against conscience is prepared in disposition to do 
the greatest. 1 hcreforc he reckons liberty of ccjnscience to be 
r.ngland’s chief cst good. 

When 1 said that the English exiles in Holland came in 
contact wdth the most spiritual remnant of the Reformers, I 
meant the Cierman Anabaptist*^. The linglish Baptists and the 
Quakers w'ere as much opposed to the principle of persecution 
as the Independents I have quoted. 

Only two conditions w^ete imposed on C harles II before he 
came o/er. One of these wms liberty of conscience. Cromwell 

198 
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had died without leaving behind him an established Constitu- 
tion, and his lieutenants succcedefl no better than his son. The 
army refused to obey a parli.iment of their own creating, the 
remnant which remained when Pride expelled the majority. It 
was a parliament lounded not on law but on violence, on 
the a^^t of men thirsting for the king’s Wood. T'lie simplest 
solution was to restore the hong Parliament, to give power to 
tlic Picsbyterian majority, wiiicJi had been excluded, and was 
nut responsible for the miscarriages and the constitutional 
instability of the last eleven years. The idea was so obvious that 
it occurred to everybody -to Monk in Scotlancl, to Fairfax at 
York, and to the army w'hich Lambert collected to meet Monk 
at Newcastle, and which dispersed without fighling for its own 
imperial supremacy. 

It is worth while to study, in the second volume of Cluizot’s 
RuhiArd Croniicell, the consummate policy witii which Monk 
prepared the desired result. For the recall of tlie excluded mcm- 
beis was the restoration to power of men who had persisted in 
negotiating with Ciiailes I, of men who had been Royalists in 
season and out of season. They w'cre no friends of arbitrary 
government; but it w<is certain that they w'ould restore the 
monarchy. A premature rising of incautious Royalists was put 
down; and the object ot Monk was to g.iin lime, until the 
blindest could perceive what was inevitable. Mis Jiand was 
forced by Fairfax, wlio was ill with gout, but had himself lifted 
inio the saddle, and raised Yorkshire for a free pirliamcnt. 
Under that ilag Monk crossed the d\vcc\l at Loldstrcam on 
Ne'v Year’s Day. Fie was already the master cjf luigland, and 
met with no resistance on the way to Westminsier. Ihc Rcpubli- 
<.ans, in their extremity, olfered him the crown, which Monk 
refused. He likewise refused the offers of the king, who wmild 
have made him chancellor and grand constable, besides making 
lavish grants of money, which the general wms believed to like. 
Fie knew that he was sure of lus reward when the time came. 
It came quickly, T*hc Long Parliament made way for a Con- 
vention Parliament, which renowned the fundamental laws, and 
finally abolished the feudal rights of the crown. Whilst these 
bills were being voted, Charles issued the Declaration of Breda, 
proposed by Monk, and resumed the crown without a struggle. 
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The nation was glad to escape from the misgovernment of 
the Republic, which had welched heavily on numerous classes, 
and believed that the crown had received a lesson uhich could 
not be forgotten. The new government was not imposed by a 
victorious monarchy. It was an expression of the national wish 
Parliament retained control, and theie was no political reaction 

Ihe changes now intioduced went to strengthen not the 
prerogative, but the gentry, who weie the governing class "I hey 
were relieved from the payment of feudal dues, by meins of a 
tax which fell on other classes, meiiibers were taken from the 
towns and added to the country districts, and the militia, whah 
was to protect society Irom the parliamentary army, was placed 
in the hands of the gentry. ITie new older of Uiings was the 
work not of a paity, but of a cl iss Ihe dominant cavalicis 
were willing to lefuse a share in their power to the old Punt in 
enemy, and passed every meisure for inflicting di^ibilities on 
the Nonconformists d hev weie excluded from all offices, m 
the ( huuh and in the btite, even in tlic municipalities In 
this way, by a leligious test, the chss tint coiisisted muni) oi 
Churchmen secuicd all political luthonty lor themselves dhev 
however, added a political lest They imposed an oath m 
favour of non resist nice Nobod) could hold office who wis not 
what was alterwards known as i loi) Ihis was yVnghcui 
doctrine, and the clergy set to work to rule the couiitry in 
conjunction with the con-.eiv iti\e country gentlemen, on a 
basis of principles 1 iid down by Ilobbc>, the philosoplicr ot 
the day, v\ho denied the right, and e\eii tlie existence of 
conscience 

( larcndon was minister, and it w is in ingenious and politii 
thing in his eyes to suppiess the Roundheid by suppitssing the 
Presbyterian. He had reflected more deepl) thin any man tlicn 
living on the problem of ( hurch md State and he ihd not 
believe in the sacred fixity of divisions founded on schemes of 
r hurch government only Archbishop IKsher hid mide great 
concessions to the Preshytciiins Baxtei hid midc concessions 
to Prelacy Ihe see of Hereford was otfered to him and it was 
thought he might accept it I eighton, who was as much the 
greatest Puritan divine m Scotland as Baxter in Lngland, did 
accept the offer of a mitre, and became Archbishop of Glasgow. 
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The restored government was intolerant, because, by intolerance, 
it could exercise political rcpressioti. This did not apply to the 
Catholics. Clarendon had pledged himself that they should 
profit by the indulgence which was afterwards |')i(nnised at 
Breda. When he adopted the policy of coercion against the 
Puritans, he was unable to keep his promise. 'The unnatural 
situation could not last after his fall. The Puritans had made 
war upon the throne, and the (.atholics had defended it. When 
it was restored, they prcjclaimed their piinciplcs in a series of 
voluntary declarations Inch dealt with the customary siispic ions 
and reproaches, and fully satisfied the purpose aimetl at by the 
oath of allegiance. No people could be moie remote from the 
type of Allen and Parsons than the h’nglish Benedictines and 
the Irish Franciscans who hailed the revived monarchy. Against 
such men the old argument of Elizabethan pcrsci ulors was vain. 

After the fall of ( larcndon a different policy \Nas attempted. 
The rigid exclusiveness of the Puritans had bequeathed one 
sinister Mce to the Juiglish people. 'I'hey were complacent in 
their insularity, and had a prejudice against the foreigner. It 
Jiad been directed agaanst Spain, for the sake of Plate lleets to 
seize and coasts to pillage, and now it was strongest against 
the Dutch, who were dangerous rivals by sea, both in peace and 
war. It was least, at that time, against France, whose great 
statesman, Ma/arin, had made terms with the Republic, and 
retained the friendship of the restored king. A tri\ial dispute 
on the Ouinea C Oiist was fanned into a cjuaircl by the Duke of 
York, who w\is a sailor, and who hoped to strengthen his 
position at home by his professional skill, in which he only 
partially sue ceded. This is the war that terminated in the 
memorable change of front of the Triple Alliance, uniting the 
Dutch, the I’nghsh, and the bwedcs against kranec. It wms a 
popular but totally incltcctive measure, and m i6C)o I nglancI 
abandc^ned her allies .ind w'cnt o\cr to k ranee. Lewis XIV 
accomplished this importanl diplomatic success by the Treaty 
of Dover, the first in the process of events that o\erthrcw the 
Stuart monarchy, and brought in the modern type of Constitu- 
tion. 

Soon after his return to England, Charles opened negotiations 
with Rome, which were earned on through one of his sons, born 
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before Monmouth, who became a Jesuit; and he vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain supplies from Alexander VII. Later on, he 
sought them in France. It wms impossible, he said, to restore the 
royal authority unless it was done Ihrough the restoration of 
Catholicism. That could be seaired, if Lewis would make him 
independent of the House of Commons. The scheme was pre- 
pared in January 1669, Arlington consenting, for a bribe of 
£12,000. It was decided to restore the Catholic Church in Fng- 
land by such a display of force as should be sufficient to raise 
the crown above the restraints of parliament. In execution of 
the design Lewis advanced £80,000, and undertook, in case of 
resistance, to furnish a force of 6000 men, to be a French garri- 
son in England, for the repression of Protestants. The sum wms 
much less than C harles demanded, for the object of the 1 ^’rench 
king was not to strengthen, but to weaken him. The second point 
in the Treaty was that England engaged to support France in 
any claims she might have upon Spain. Lastly, E'ngland was to 
help her ally against Holland, in return for further payments 
and the annexation of Walchcren. But it WaS agreed to post- 
pone the Dutch war until the year 1672. That is the solid sub- 
stance of the phantom winch is called the Popish Plot. 

It was, in reality, a plot, under co\er of Catholii ism, to intro- 
duce absolute monarchy, and to make England a dc])endcncy of 
France, not only by the acceptance of French money, but by 
submission to a French army. ( hailes I and his ministers had 
gone to the block for less than this. 

If the thing should become known, nobody could foretell 
the conseejuences Turenne was told, because he would be 
w'anted if it came to blows, and Turenne told a lady of his 
acquaintance, who proved indiscreet. The king, in a fury, asked 
him how' he could be such a fool. The marslial, not unaccustomed 
to the experience of being under fire, replied that he was not 
the only man wdio had been made a fool of by a woman, and 
King LewMs XIV did not see his way to pursue the conversa- 
tion. His political object wais secured, even if nothing should 
be done in lingland to fulfil the agreement. He had Charles 
completely in his power. The secret text only needed to be 
divulged, in order to raise the country against him. He never 
again could be formidable. If all other devices for dividing him 
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from his people were insufficient, tliis one could not fail. Many 
years later Lewis caused a book*to be printed, by an Italian 
adventurer, in which the secret was revealed. The book was 
suppressed and the author imprisoned, for the sake of appear- 
ances. But 155 copies were in tirailation, and the culprit was 
released after six days. It became dan^^erous for ( harles to meet 
parliament. I’he facts became known to Shaftesbury loni; before, 
and determined his course from the time of his dismissal from 
office, in November 1673. The scheme laid down in the Dover 
Treaty wms a dangerous one, and after the be^inn in^<:; of the 
Dutch war there were no ITench troops to s[\tre. 

( harles tried another way to gain his purpose. Both he and 
his brother desired to establish ('atholicisn'i for its own sake, 
dfiey were not converts, but they intended to be before they 
died. The difference was that James was ready to make some 
sacrifice for his religion, (’harles was not. I'hey both regarded it 
.is the only means of putting the crown above (he law. Tliis 
could be done more safely by claiming the right to dispense 
from penalties and disabilities imposed by parliament. The 
idea, entertained as eaily as 1662, ripened len years later, when 
(he Penal Laws, as well as the intolerant legislation of (daren- 
don against the Puritans, which had been considered the safe- 
guard of monarchy, wxa*e declared inoperative, d'he ministers, 
including Shaftesbury, expected to obtain the support of Non- 
conformists. This calculabon proved delusive. The Dissenters, 
(a\ an assuiance that they would be relieved by parliament if 
(hey resisted the offers of the king, refused to ai cc^pt them. The 
object cjf his declaration was too apparent, and was indeed too 
openly avowed. Just tlien the Duke of York became a ( atholic, 
and although the fact w'as not made public, it was suspected. 
Ministers advised Charles to maintain his offer of indulgence 
.ind liis claim to the dispensing power, ( harles gave way and 
accepted his defeat. He gave way because Lewis advised it, and 
prcm:iised him more French regiments than had been stipulated 
for, as soon as he was again at peace with the Dutch. 

The House of (,ommons folUnvcd up its victory by passing 
the 'fest Act, excluding Catholics from ofLcc. I’he Duke of 
York resigned his post as Lord High Admiral. It was, he said, 
the beginning of the scheme for depriving him of the succession 
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to the throne In November i 6 -/^ Shaftobury, wJio had 
promoted the Declaration oV' Indulgence, was dismissed from 
office and went into opposition, for the purposes of which Lew is 
sent him fTo,ooo. He learnt from i^rljngton the main particu- 
lars of the Ireaty of Dover, and in the following month of 
January the secret was substantially made public in a pamphlet 
which IS reprinted in the SMc l}acts. From that moment he 
de\oted himself to the exclusion of James 

In 1676 the Duke of York made it known that he had be- 
come a C athohe This was so giatuitous that people toe k it to 
mean that he was strong in the support which the french king 
gave him He was still tiue to the policy of the Do\er Trc it) , 
which his bi other had abindoned, and still watched his oppor 
tunity to eiiiplo) force for the restoration of his Chinch All 
this was fully undeistood, and his enemy, bhafte^bury, was 
imphcablc 

When he had been five )eirs out of office, in September 
1078, litus Oates ippeaicd Who the j)Cople v\ere who brought 
him forward, with the luxiliaiy witnesses, Bedloe, Dangcrjield, 
and 'lurbeiville, the one who lexeived £6oo tor liis cviderue 
against Stafford, is still unknown. Shaftesbury w is not the 
oiiginator He would not I^ne w iited so many years His pait 
in the aft 11 r w.is to (mpkn the public alum foi the destiuclion 
of the Duke of Yoik Iherefore, from the summer of 167S 
there wis a second plot 7 he hrst consisting in the Treaty of 
Dover drnvn up by the ( ilhohc idvisers, Arundel, Bellis.s, 
the histoiian Belling, and I cighton the gieit uchbishop s 
brother. The second was the Protestant plot .igainst the Calho 
lies, especially the Duke of York Ihe ind ignition agunst the 
real plot, thit of Dovei, w is essentially politic il 

In february 1O75 the opposition proposed to James to restore 
his offices if he would abandon lew's When the imperi il 
ambassador, in July 1677, complained of the No Popeiy cry, 
they replied that theie w is no cjucstion ot religion, but of 
liberty. In the c.^se of Oites and his comrades, the political 
motive faded into insignificance beside the religious. At first 
the evidence was unsubstantial Oates was an lenorant man. and 
he obtained credit only by the excitement and distrust caused by 
the discoveiy of the premeditated la/dp d etat Godfrey, the 
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migistrate who conducted the inquiry, warned James that the 
secretary of the Duchess of Yoiik w u implic itcd His name 
wxs Colemin, ind lie hid time to dcstro) his pipers Some of 
them wcic seized Ihc) s| oLe of i L,reit blow which w is being 
prepired igunst ihc Piotestiuts U ippcircd ilso tint he w is 
in the ply of Lewis ind hid solicitecl his confessor Pere Li 
C hiise, for i sum of £^00 000 in order to t^et rid of [ idiiment 
It vvis argu«_d thit if such things weie found in the pipers he 
hid not burnt there must hi\e been woise still 111 tho c which 
hid perished It showed thit the scheme of Do\ft wis still 
p mued, w IS still i danger At lint incment the migisti ite who 
sent the wirning disippeued Aftei some di\s his deid body 
w i found it the foot of Crreen Beii) Hill now Primrose Hill, 
ind one of the most cxti lotdm ir) coinculerces so inleie^ting 
111 the stud) of histone il criticism is the f ict tint the men 
hin^rd for the murder were inmed (jrcen Brii) ind Hill It 
w IS of eouise cispc ted tint (lodfic) h ul j eiishcil bee luse he 
1 I f \ too much 

ioi some time the excitement lose \ei) high On the di) 
when two Jesuits \ere executed one of the ( itholie envoys 
wtites tint iiotlun^ el e could hi\e sued the lues of ill the 
( ithohes in I ondon 1 ikin id\intige of the st te of public 
leelin.^^ Shiftesbury proposed tint j iiks should be excluded 
fiom the SLi cession fot his leli ion I he (n>\ n w is to go to 
(he next heir the Piinctss of (iruiv^e Jhis \ is thiown out by 
the Lords Me inlime tin second lest Act e\j died the ( athohe 
[ eers from the House or I oids Junes withdrew from the 
conned from the jnliee ind it list frejm the kin^ dom 

ihc second i xdusic n Bill w is founded not on h s religion, 
but on his politic', th t is h s tic ison ible connection with the 
king of I ranee I he op|onfnts of exclusion projx sed limita 
tion of the roy il power in a ninnei such is tint which his 
sin e pie\ iiled C Inilcs pieferred this imendment to the Con 
stitution rather thin in A I win h ei ibled pirlnmcnt to regu 
lite the succession Williim of Orin,^e M,^orously opposed it, 
i the oame restrunts nii^ht be icliine 1 when his wife eime to 
the throne Hihfax who defeited the lx hision Bill and de 
fended the Limitation Bill, I'-suied the prince that it would 
ne\er be ipplied, is J imcs had no chance w h ite\ ( r of succeeding 
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his brother. His only purpose in proposing his Bill was to 
preserve the succession, according to law, from parliamentary 
control. 

In order to obtain evidence that should ruin James’s pro- 
spects, it was resolved now to put the Catholic peers on theit 
trial. Stafford came first. He had not been in the secret of the 
fatal Treaty. But the plans this time were cleverly laid. AhJiongh 
Lord Stalford was entirely innocent, C^ount Thun, the Austrian 
envoy, was profoundly impressed by the weight of the case 
against him and the weakness of the defence. He was be- 
headed amid shrieks of execration and exultation. Arundel was 
to come next; and Amndel did know enough to compromise 
the duke. But the plan had failed. Nothing liad been discovered 
in Stafford's trial that could help the exclusion : and a revulsion 
of popular feeling followed. Monmouth was now put forward. 
If James could not be excluded he must make way for Mon- 
mouth, if Monmouth was legitimate. The king w is piessed to 
acknowledge him. A black box was said to contain the necessary 
evidence of his mother’s marriage. A bishop wa:-* spoken of wlio 
knew all «ibc)ut it. Monmouth himself accepted the idea. When 
the Duke of Plymouth died he refused to wxar mourning. He 
would not mourn, he said, for a brother who was illegitimate. 
After the "Jest Act, the l*xc lusion Bill, tlie succession of Mon- 
mouth,^ the indefatigable Shaftesbury had still one resource. 
He tried an insurrection. When he found it impossible to draw 
the line between insurrection and murder, he thought the posi- 
tion dangerous, and went abroad. Russell and Sidney were put 
to death. Charles was \ictorious over his enemies. He owed his 
victory to the French king, who gave him £700,000, and 
enabled him to exist without a parliament for three years. 

It was during this struggle against the overshadowing 
suspicion of the I^over 'Freaty that the Habeas C orpus Act was 
passed, and that Party took shape m England. In general, the 
old cavalier families, led by the clergy and the lawyers, 
acquiesced in the rcjyal prcrc^gative, the doe trine of passive 
obedience, the absolute and irresistible authority of that which 
Hobbes called Leviathan, meaning the abstract notion of the 
State. They had a passion for order, not for oppression ; good 
government was as dear to them as to their opponents, and 
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they believed that it would not be secured if the supreme 
authority wis cilled in question. I hit \ms the Court Party, 
known as Tones As time went on, alter the Re\olution, they 
underwent many developments But it first thc) were simply 
defenders of royil iiithori^y a^iinst i^grcssion, without any 
originil ideas 

Ihe Country Pirty wis thc puty of leform Thev were the 
people excluded Irom the pubhe service bv the oith in favour 
of non-resist incc Ihey believed in the rii^httulntss ot the war 
which iJic long Piiliiment waged igiinst the king ind were 
prepared, cvcntuilly, to mike vvir igiiiiot C hirlcs II lint was 
the essentnl distinction between them ind thc loiies Ihey 
dreaded 1 evolution, but, in an extreme rise, they thought it 
justifiible Acts of tyrinny, siid Burnet, will not justify 
the lesistmce of subjects, yet i total subversion of then consti- 
tution w 11 When Burnet and lillotson uri^ed thn doctrine on 
I ord Russell, he replied th it he did not see i dilterence between 
1 legal ind a lurkish Constitution, upon this hyj othcsi'- 

Whig history exhibits 1 graduil renuncntion oi Burnet s miti- 
gitcd doctiine tint resistince is only justified ly extreme 
provoc ition iiul t gridinl ippioich to thc doctrine of Russell, 
on V hieh the An eric in Revolution proceeded Ihe finu pur 
]:)os( of the Whigs wis not distinct fii m tint ot tlicii f ithers in 
the I ong Pull imcnt Ihey desiied secuiity igunst injustice and 
oppressic 3 n The vutors in thc ( ml War sou^h^ this security 
111 i Rejniblic ind in lliis they conspicuously tided It wis 
obvious thu the\ mule a aistike in ibohshinu the monirch}, 
the 1 stibhshed C huuh, and the House ot lords lor all these 
till igs cime buk, uul weie restored is it weit by the force of 
N itiire, not by thc force of min 

Ihe Whigs took this lesson of recent experience to heirt 
T liey thought it unscientific to Jestioy i iril politi il force 
Moniichv, Aristociicy, Piclic), weie things tint could be mide 
innocuous, tint could be adjusted, limited md preserved Ihe 
very essence of thc new Puty w is compromise llic} sivv thit 
it IS an error to iidc i priiuiple to deith, to push things to an 
extreme, to have an eye for one ihing only, tc prefer abstraction 
to realities, to disregard pricticil eonditions fhey were a little 
disappointing, a little too fond of the half way house Their 
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philosophy, or rather their philosopher, John Locke, is always 
reasonable and sensible, buU diluted and pedestrian and poor 
They became associated with great interests in English society, 
with trade, and banking, and the city with elements that weic 
progressive, but exclusive, and devoted to private, not to 
national ends So far as thc) went, they weic in the right, 
ethically os well as politically But they proceeded slowly beyond 
the bare need of the moment. They wcie a combination of men 
rather than a doctrine, and the idea of fidelity to comiades was 
often stronger among them than the idea of fidelity to (ruths 
General principles weie so little appaient in the system that 
excellent writers suppose that the Whigs were essentiall) Eng- 
lish, Nonconformists, associated with limited monaich), unfit 
for exportation over the woild They took long to outgrow the 
narrow limits of the society in which they arose A hundred 
years passed bcfoie Whiggism assumed the universal and 
scientific charactcf In the Ameiican speeches of ( hatliim and 
C amden, in Burke s writings fiom 1778 to 1783, in the Wcalti 
of Natio)'^, and the tracts of bir >X/ilham Jones, there u an 
immense development Ihc nation d bounds arc oveicome 
The prineiples are sacred, irrespective of interests The chirter 
of Rhode Island is worth more thin the British Constitution, 
and Whig statesmen toist General Wa,hington, rejoice that 
America has resisted, and insist on the acknowledgment of 
independence. The progress is entirely consistent, and Burkes 
address to the colonists is the logic il outcome of the piinciples 
of liberty and the notion ot a higher law above municip il codes 
and constitutions, with whuh Wliiggism began 

It IS the supreme achievement of 1 nglishmcn, and their be- 
quest to the nations, but the patriarchs of the doctiine were the 
most infamous of men The^ set up the monument to perpetuate 
the belief th it the C athohes set fire to I ondon They invented 
the Black Box and the marriage of I ucy Waters. They 
prompted, enctiuraged, and lewarded the murderer Oates. 
They proclaimed that the Prince of Wales came in the warming 
pan They were associated with the Rye House assassins; that 
conspiracy was their ruin ( harles triumphed, and did not 
spare his enemies When he died, in spite of the Dover Treaty, 
of his paid subserviency to France, of the deliberate scheme to 
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subvert the liberties of Inghnd, Junes, the chief culprit, suc- 
ceeded, with undifiunished pow^i Ihe prostrite Whigs were 
It the mercy or Jeffreys 

Rut forty yeirs of igitition Ind piocluccd the Ic /eii tint has 
Icivcned the woild Ihe ic\olutionii) s)stcin w b sivcd, be 
ciuse the king threu iwiy his idvuiti^e Ihc Whig pirty 
b(c ime supreme in the St ite b) i senes of e ents which ire the 
most significint in 1 n^lish History 
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Three-quarti^rs ot a century of struggling and experiment, 
from the fall of Bacon to the death of Charles II, had ended in 
failure, and the government of lingland had been brought into 
line with continental monarchy when James ascended the 
throne. 

The House of Commons refused to listen to Seymour’s 
warning speech, and voted, neinhie clhcre futile ^ a revenue 
which, by the growth of trade, soon rose to near two millions. 
It was in the king’s power to retain that loyal and submissive 
parliament as long as he chose, and he was not obliged to meet 
it annually. He had the control of the constituencies. The press 
was not free, and the proceedings of the legislature were with- 
drawn from public knowledge. Judges could be dismissed at 
will, until the bench vv<is filled with prerogative lawyers. There 
was an army kept in foreign pay that could be recalled when 
it was wanted. Passive obedience was taught as a precept by the 
universities, and as a religious dogixia by the ( hurdi. 

It was no secret that James w\as resolved to be master, and 
to abolish the restraints and safeguards of the constitution. 
Penn, reporting his intentions to William of Orange, declared 
that he would have all or nothing. Pie had repeatedly avowed 
that he mcMnt to do it by a standing army and by claiming the 
right to dispense with laws. Monmouth’s rebellion gave him 
the standing army. Although it w^as unsupported either by the 
cxclusionists or the hniitationists, and although it was con- 
temptibly managed, there had been a moment of sci ious danger. 
It was the general opinion that the night attack at Sedgemoor 
would have succeeded, and that the royal army would have been 
destroyed, if the rebels, instead of betraying their approach 
with musketry, had come to close quarters with axe and scythe. 
The king took advantage of what had happened, and he had 
the means of paying a force which amountecl to 14,000 men. 
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Charles had been m perpetual wint ot money through the 
expense e scandals of his court Ihcrc were hilf a do/cn ducal 
titles needing to be provided with ducal incomes, ind obliging 
the king to become i dependent pension iry of fhe hberil pi}- 
inastei in irince At his Jeitli dl this wis ch nged, md C itha- 
iine bedley disappeiied fiom Whitehall It is tiue that her 
absence is not prolonged, ind that she hid obscurer rivals 
But a dceoious econoiu) wis obseiaed in a hi iPLh of expendi- 
ture which hid been profuse Ne\ettheless T cwis XIV hastened 
to xnikc olfe s of peuii iiry ml to the fiiigil Junes is to the 
exti i\ iguit ( harles He sent o\ei i sum ol £6o ooo oi £70,000, 
consisting pirtly of irreiis ilieid) due Ihis wis to be paid 
only if Junes found himself in ilifiicuBics liter hiving pro- 
claiined liberty of conseienee If there w is no disturbance, there 
WIS to be no payment And when the session ended without 
uiy meisuie of the kln(^ lewis gi\c ordeis tint the money 
should be returned to him In the luUimn of 16S5 Jinus pro- 
c<eded to idopt his ulvicc lie hid been victorious His birth- 
d ly in (tctobei w is » clehnted more heirtil) th n h s brother s 
hid eNrr been ind the itrocities of the Western i\ssize did not 
ilfecl opinion to his d si<l ml i e 

He m ide known h s pi u s Besides the studding iriny ind the 
lecili of the Hibcis (onus he dem inded the dispensing 
power Nobody supposed tint the held of tlu e\ecuti\e wis 
to persecute his own rel 1 )ii lo idmit his 11 lit ot succession 
w s lo idniil tint the I li/ibcthin ( ode w is lo be priclically 
uoimint Ihc ( itl ol c clesiicd no moie It wis enough tint 
they ceiscd to sullci oppic^sican Hilifix the ibtest though not 
the stion csi ot j imcs s inuu ters i^reed to tli t md did not 
object to i niodcrite numi ci of ( itholic olticers Ihe Piince 
of Ol ui^c w is ot the jiine opi non iolciition w is therefore 
issLiied II id the ei of pei scent ion hid pissed iw ly I hit was 
of no use lo lewis \IV who m tint month of October sup- 
ptessed the ProtestUit leligion m liince And it was of little 
use lo Junes himself, is it idded nothing lo his power He 
insisted on ii Irodmim^ tole ition by dispensing with the liws, 
by right of his prerogitne, md on abcdishing the lest Act 
But the lest Act wis i scainty igamst irbitrary power, by 
dcpruing him of the assistance of Cilholics in office His desire 
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for arbitrary po\?ver was notorious, and the country did not 
belie\e that his zeal for the* liberty of conscience wis sincere 
They believed, and they believed lightly, tint he demanded 
more than tint which would satisfy (he just ind obnous ncccs 
sities of his C hurch in order to strengthen his preiogative, and 
that he was tolerant in order that he inn^ht be ibsolute He 
professed openly the mixim thit toleration w is the nccessar} 
condition of absolutism He ur^ed Lewis secieily, to puisne the 
work of the reaocition, and was reluctant to allow Lolkction-> 
to be made for the Huguenot fu^^itnes 

Liter, when he was himself an exile and nothing could be 
more inopportune than the profession of tolei ant sympathies at 
the 1 renrh coiiit he seriously aiid consistently piocl aimed them 
And it IS \ery possible that he w is then sinceic and that a 
change had taken place Another change toof place when he 
became acquainted with the famous Rmce who hid made the 
abbey of Li Irapjae tlie most edityin^ se at of lel gion in Irince 
and a lAouiite retreat for me a like Lkiosuet and St Simon 
James dso \isited him and eoiiesponded with him and sixty 
of their letters ire extant At Versailles j'leoplc did not undei 
stand how so mu h devotio i eoul i be combined with so mu h 
toleranc'^ in leli^ion T he letters to Ranca staow that the religio i 
of James when he w is on the thron*. w is \ciy ne ii the siul ici 
Whether it w is diltereni afterw itds is they I cliexed in i i ante 
IS not quite certain And in dll') co inection it will be convei icnt 
to mention the as issinilion plot 

There was an Irish diMiif Alartin of ( onncmiii who ug 
gested that in time of w ai it wciuld be well that a chosen band 
should devote them ehes to the task of fill n^ up in the Prince 
of C)i in^e mJ putun^ him to d( ith It would lie sud be i 
legitimate act of wirfiie Lewis XIV required no such irgu 
ments, and sent a niscieu t n imed CjJ and\ il t > iid him cT the 
obnoxious pi nice Beiwick prelcried the id\ice of the theolo 
gian, and t the battle of 1 iiiden he Ld a troop of ^oo horse 
men to the place where his kinsman stood ciying out to them 
to kill him Ihrec years 1 iter in 169O he w as in 1 ondon com 
munic itipg with the miiii^eis of the plot, who thought that 11 
would be no muidei to shoot the king on the roid to Himp 
ton Court when sunounded by his guards A be icon fire on 
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Shikespeircs C hif u is to send the ncus icross tlic sei and 
It tint sj^nil Jij>ies wis to come»o\cr in liench ships When 
the plot thickened Berwick mide his escipe ind met his fither 
chin^im^ horses it ( lermont Hinni^ leirnt liow mitlers stood 
Jimes pursued his wiy to ( us ind there while he witched 
the northern hornon toi the desiied si^nil he wrote edifying 
letters to tlie Abbe de Riiue When tlie j loi w is betiiyed he 
shoAsed the deepest sympithy Aith the iss issiiis ind ne\er 
limented their crime 

The senes ot meisuies b> whuh he lost the eiown lotin i 
el rum. in thme lets 1 irst lie tiied to ( bt in the (o opention 
of the 1 stiblished C hureh When thi‘ tilled he tu ned 'iqimst 
the C hutch itul worked through the l^issenters And then he 
bro i.,ht on tint c]iuirel with the clei.,) which proved fitil to 
him Jimes did not believe in the reility ot Protest int religion 
Sunderlind issurcd him tint in two yeirs not i Pioteslint would 
be left in lni,lind it ompulsion ceised ind his mind wis 
bewildeied b) two very lemiikible tiets One ot these w is the 
theoloev of t cent ( irohne divines Aiehbishop lb imhill could 
hii 11} be d stiiiw^uished tnim iCiillicin Aid bishop I eii,hton 
wis in dose tou h with Jinsemsts One Rom in doetrinc wis 
idopted by Monti^u mother b> 1 homelike thial by Isne 
Birrow Bull lecciv^d the tliinl > ot the lunch dci^} tor his 
vindicilun ot the ciily titheis i^iinst ih in st le lined of 
the Jesuits to i 1 n )i int nd niii w n nde 1 mm ill these 
thim s pom ed to one coikIusioi the instibil t) md vv int of 
solidiH in the An lie in system 1 hen time \ is the istoundm^ 
c^ llip-^c ot the liench llutue ots lev u h( isted tint in 1 few 
months withoLt ic il v loler ec he hid ettec ed Soo 000 con 
versions And JiniC'. w is ci^ei to believe it lie iskcd himself, 
siys BinJlon v\ hy he cc uid not do is much m ^ m^l nel He 
eie>ired the Romm coni^ic ^itions to e\mune the c|Licstion, 
whether the in dish bishoj s mi ht retun their sees Some siid 
they would be better thin the ( itholic k i \ v ho vveie icaised 
of Jinscnism One ihm^ he considered ihsolutcly eeitun Ihe 
C hurch wc uld never resist his luthoiity Ihe Ihshop of Win 
Chester entieitcd him not 'o rely on the pissive obedience of 
Churchmen Junes replied tint the bishop hid lost his nerve 

Hiving decided to risk 1 qinrrel with loyal Anglicans he 
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assumed the dispensing power. The judges approved. There 
was a precedent in his favour. He had support not only in the 
past but in the future, for William III followed his example. 
He could claim that he was acting for the reason of Slate against 
shameful prejudice and sordid passion, llie greatest histone 
figure of the age, William Penn, was on his side, and went over 
to explain the principle of his policy to the Prince of Orange. 
Lewis XIV urged him on. And although the body of Lnglish 
Catholics were much opposed, his immediate advisers, who were 
men in the Prench interest, or sur\ivors of the Dover Treaty, 
Arundel, Bellas is, Dover, Tyrconnel, encour.iged his fixed dc 
sign. A few men in high office, he said, would do more for 
Catholicism than many hearing mass without impedimeiil. 

We must imagine not a sinister tyrant l)roodmg schemes of 
oppression, but an unintelligent absolutist, in the hands of 
men, .some of whom were able and some sincere, pl)ing him 
with plausible argurricnts. Therefore, when the primate and six 
bishops protested against tlie Declaration of Indulgence, James 
sent them to the Tower. Sunderland advised caution. TJie time 
for extreme measures, he said, had not come. I’hc violent mem- 
bers of the council thought that they had their enemies at their 
mercy, and they prevailed. 

James thought that lie was trium|)h mg, for just then the 
Prince of Wales was born. The future of liis policy was assured. 
The crown was not to pass to the head of the Protestant interest 
in Lurope. James’s enemies, sjys the imperial envo), gave up 
their cause for lost. In their despair they at once invented the 
lie about the warming pan. James’s opportunity had come. He 
could declare an amnesty for the event which had so prcdoundly 
changed his fortunes, ^fhe seven bishops couKl be released with- 
out a trial, and the impending catastrophe could be averted. The 
king, disagreeing with his a<lviscrs, with Sunderland, with the 
nuncio, even with Jeffreys, determined to go on. He intended 
that the bishops should be tried, condemned, and pardoned. 
With that, his victory would be complete. Instead of which, the 
bishops were acquitted, and the king’s attack on the ( hurch 
ended in defeat. 

On that day Admiral Herbert, disguised as a blue- jacket, 
left with the invitation to the Prince of Orange to come over. 
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Tt was written by Algernon Sidney's brother, and bore the 
signatures of seven considerable, men, who were prepared to 
risk their lives. Several others act]uiesced, and it was not the 
act of one party. The thing had become inevitable when the 
prince was born. It was delayed until the issue was decided 
between the crown and the Church. Ihe associates assured 
William that the Prince of Wales was an imposture, and that 
he must come, in order to secure his own birtli right, as well as 
the liberties of lirigland. William of Orange had not intrigued 
that the crown should pass to his wife before the time, and had 
given his uncle much good advice. For him it was everything 
that England should not be against him in the struggle with 
Lewis XIV. For that, he had the Habsburgs on his side, and it 
was essential that they should still be with him if he obeyed the 
rail of his friends. He had been preparing for it ever since he 
sent Dykvelt o\cr in 1687, and had asked the States of Holland 
til hold twenty-five mcn-of-war and 9000 sailors in readiness, 
to meet the danger which threatened from France. 

James took alarm, and warned William that the succession 
was not absolutely safe. Lewis, who much dreaded the prospect 
of having his ablest and most formidable enemy at Whitehall, 
wished the Princess Anne to precede her elder sister. To 
strengthen her claim witli her father he proposed that she 
should become a ( atholic, and sent over books of controversy 
for that purpose, James, on the other hand, told William that 
there would be no crown to inherit, but a ccjmmonwealth in 
England, if he did not succeed in his endeavour to make him- 
self master. Dykvelt had conducted the secret negotiation which 
ended in ihc invitation of 30th June. 

A still more delicate negotiation was pursued on tJie C'onti- 
nent. William could not allow it to appear that his expedition 
implied a war of religion. He would forfeit the alliance of the 
lunperor, which was the very juvot of his policy. Leopold was 
a devout and sctupulous man, and it was uncertain how he 
would regard an enterprise which was to .substitute a Pro- 
testant dynasty for a ( atholic dyn.isty in England. There was 
only one way of ensuring his assistance. In order to have the 
support of the Empire it was requisite to obtain the support 
of the Papacy. In a religious question Leopold would follow 
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the pope WiJliam sent one of his generals, the Prince de 
Vaudemont, to Rome, and, through Count Dohna, he opened 
a correspondence with the Vatican. He represented that the 
Catholics would obtain from him the toleration winch they 
could ne\er be sure of under James. There would be not only 
a serious political ad\antage gained by the detachment of Fng- 
land fiom the French interest, but also a positive and measurable 
benefit for the C hurch of Rome The pope understood and 
assented, and took the Habsburgs with him into the cimp of 
the Great Dehveier This the touch of mystery in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 James, the champion of the C hurch, had alienated 
Rome 

The pope, Innocent XI, Odcscalchi, is a rare and origin il 
figure, and James said tiuly that no man like him had sat on 
the see of Rome for centuries He began the reform of the 
court, which consisted in the abolition of nepotism All through 
the century his piedcccssors hid louiulcd greil princely families 
— Borghese, Ludovisi, Batbeiini, Pamphili, Chigi, Rospigliosi 
Altien These great houses grew weiltliy out of the spoils ot the 
Church, and, as their founders died without making restitution, 
opponents of nepotism afhimcd tint they died unrepentant, and 
might be found in those regions of the other world where Dante 
delighted to exhibit the pontilfs ot his t.me In his zeal toi a 
strict moralit) Innocent tried to rectify the teaching of the 
Casuists, and was involved in trouble with the Jesuits In 
Fiance he was spoken ot as i Jmsenist and in Lnglind Old 
mixon called him i Protestant pope He endeavoured, as no- 
body had done since the Reform ition, to find a remed) for the 
divisions ot Western ( hristendom Ihc movciiiciil had not 
ceased since Richelieu wis minister and (jrotius imbassidor at 
Pans, and it berime active on both sides Innocent smctioned i 
scheme of concessions which w is deemed satn t ictoiy in the 
universities of Piolcstant Germiny 

When lewis ie\oked the 1 diet of lolci ition the pope did 
not conceal his displeasure He was compelled at last to allow 
Te Deums and illuminitions, but he mide no secret of his 
disbelief in the armed apostolate ot missionaries in jackboots 
He was bitterly opposed to the Gallican system, out of which 
the perseaition proceeded James II was odious to him for 
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many reasons. First as a promoter of French tendencies, both in 
politics and in religion. For James, .like Lewis, was a Gallican m 
Church cpestions. When an Englishman defended ultramon- 
tane propositions in a disputation at Louvain, he expressed his 
indignation that such an attack sliould have been peiiiiitted in 
his presence on the plenary authority of kings. He offended the 
pope by sending as his ambassador Lord ( astlemaine, who was 
ridiculous not only as the Duchess ot Cleveland’s husband, but 
as the author of a book in which he pleatlcd for toleration on 
the ground diat ( atholics should be as well treated in Lngland 
as Protestants in France With great reluctance the pope con- 
sented that his agent, D’Adda, should he appointed a nuncio, 
but when James made the Jesuit Petre a ptivy councillor, giving 
him his own apartment at Whitehall, and represented that he 
would be fitter for such a position if he was made a bishop or a 
cirdinal, Innocent refused. 

Petie laid the blame on the nuncio, and the Jesuits asked that 
he should be sent out ot the country. He vould be forced, said 
the king, to do without the Court of Rome D Adda gave the 
same idv ice as the Prince ot Orange, th it the Penal J aw s should 
not he executed, but th( Test Acts retained, and he was one of 
those who, w^hen the crisis came, maintained tint there wms 
nothing to fear fiom Wilham Atici Innocent ^ death in 1689 
there was a change, but Rome dcclaied m I uoni ot taking the 
oath to William III Perth wiote ftom Rome in 1O95 ‘ ”The 
Piince of (Grange his moic Iticnds lierc thin c ither m 1 ngland 
or Holland, and the king is universill) hated. It s scandalous to 
heir what is siid every diy, public l>, when they make com- 
parisons betwixt an heictical, unnatural, iisiiiping tviant and 
His Majest}.” 

On this state ot feeling, fat stronger in 16S8 than in 1695, 
William built his pi in. It was in the pcwver of lewis at any 
moment to prevent the expeJiUon He had an army ready for 
war, and could have held Wilh im last by sending it against the 
Netherlands. He preferred to attack the cmpiic on the Upper 
Rhine. For twenty }cars it had been his desire to neutralise 
England by internal broils, and he was glaa to have the Dutch 
out of the way while he dealt a blow' at Leopold. It was 
impossible that the contlict between James and William should 
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not yield him an opportunity. For the beginning he stood care- 
fully aside, letting things ‘take their course. There was no 
resistance, by land or sea, and it proved almost as easy to de- 
throne the StuaUs as it had been to restore them. The balance 
of parties, the lack of energetic conviction in Hngland, had 
allowed things to settle down, when the real struggle began, in 
Ireland, m Scotland, and in the Channel. The Scots rismg did 
not postpone the issue, but it is valuable to us for the sake of 
one transaction. 

The deed that was done in Glencoe is familiar to us all, by 
a patch of Tyrian purple in the most splendid of our histories. It 
affords a basis for judging the character of William and of his 
government. Tlic)^ desired that some of the Highlanders should 
stand out, that an example might be made; and they hoj^ed 
that it might be the one C.athohc clan, as they were likely to be 
the most dangerous Jacobites. "Who knows," wrote Stair, "but, 
by God’s providence, they are permitted to fall into this delu- 
sion that they may only be cxtirpat." Four days later another 
writes : "The king does not care that some do it, that he may 
make examples of them." Accordingly, by his orders, one branch 
of the Ma<^donalds was destroyed by Campbell ot Glenlyon. 
There is no doubt about the order Ikit it is not certain that Wil- 
liam knew that the chieitain had taken the oath. The people 
concerned were rewarded in due propoition. One became a 
colonel, another a knight, a third a peer, and a fourth an earl It 
was a way King William had. When the murder of De Witt 
made him supreme, he kept away from The H.igue, but then saw 
that the murderers were recompensed. F'ghty years later a 
deserter frc^im one of oui regiment', was under sentence to be 
shot. The officer commanding the firing party, another ( apt am 
Campbell of Cilcniyon, had recei\ed a reprieve, with secret 
orders not to produce it until the culprit stood facing the 
levelled muskets. At that moment, as he drew the reprieve from 
his pocket, his handkerchief, coming with it, fell to the ground. 
The soldiers took it for their signal and fired. Glenlyon ex- 
claimed, "It is the curse of Glencoe ! " and at once left the service. 

When James escaped to France, he at once went over to 
Ireland, with a French army, while a French fleet covered the 
expedition and swept the Channel. James had long intended 
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to make Ireland independent of England, that, under his Pro- 
testant successors, it might he an impregnable refuge for perse- 
cuted Catholics. He estimated that it would take five years 
of preparation. Tyrconnel also contemplated separation, and 
arranged for a French invasion, if James died. WJien James 
came over Tyrconnel thought him hopelessly incompetent, and 
o tiered his ccjuntry to Lewis XfV. Sarsfield detested his trea- 
chery, and invited Berwick to undertake the gen eminent. Of 
James's French counsellors, one was Lauzun, who commanded 
the auxiliary army, and proposed to burn Dublin to the ground 
and ravage the open country. The other was the ambassador 
D’Avaux, who wished him to make short work of Ai the Pro- 
testants in the island. 

James rejected the advice WMth indignation. Lewis also re- 
jected it, but without the indignation you would expect in a 
most Christian king, and without thinking the ad\iser un- 
worthy of his seiMce. D’Avaux relates it all, without reserve, 
in his despatches, whuh are among the curiosities of History. 
'J’hey were printed at the Foreign Office, and never published, 
dhe only copy I ever saw was uncut when it came into my 
hands. 

In spite of these discordant counsels, the Jacobite prospects in 
Ireland brightened when a lleet of seventy-eiglit ships sailed 
from Brest. "If they w^ere only commanded by De Ruyter," said 
I.oinois, wiiose control stopped with tlie shore, "there would 
be something to hope for," Instead ot De Ruyter, Tourville 
defeated the combined Dutcli and English at Ifeachy Head. 
The allies lost sixteen ships out of fifty-eight; the French not 
one. 'Fourville was inasfer of the ( banned. "I'orringion left the 
Dutch to do the hghting, and kept as far as he could from the 
scene of danger. He had to lament the death of his favourite 
dog. They saici that the dog died the death of an admiral, and 
the admiral lived the lile of a dog. That 3otli of June is the 
most disgraceful date in our na\al annals. 

On the following day the battle of the Boyne was won not 
in the legendary manner, by William, with his ^>w^ord in his 
left hand, or Schomberg, plunging into the river to meet a 
soldier s death, but by the younger Schomberg, who crossed 
higher up and outflanked the French. Tourville’s victory, after 
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that, was entirely useless. William offered an amnesty, which 
was frustrated by the English hunger for Irish estates, and the 
capitulation of Limerick, rejected by the Irish parliament, gave 
It the name of the C ity of the Brokeii 1 reaty. 

The leign of James came to an end when he lied from the 
Boyne to St Germains. He became the king of the Non jurors 
In 1693, when the French had been Mctorious at Stecnkerk and 
Landen, he issued a Declaration, with the doubting approval of 
French dnines, which the nonjuring bishops repudiated. Such 
concessions, they affiimed, would ruin the monaichy. Keir was 
of the same opinion, but he went on to say that when the 
Declaration had ser\ed its purpose and rcstoied the king, he 
would not be bound to observe it llie wat WI5 iinpiofitablc to 
the allies on land, but alter the victory of la Hogue the three 
kingdoms were sale from invasion. Ihis is the war to which vee 
owe the National Debt, the Bank of I ngland, the growth of 
the monc)ed interest. 

But the agrarian interest still largely predominated, and the 
landlords, as the ruling class, required a rcwaid for their shaic 
in the elevation of William. Nineteen years earlier the Corn 
Laws had been iiivented for their benefit. Protection against 
foreign importation did much, but in 1689 a jucmium on the 
exportation of Lnglish-grown corn was added, and it is this 
wdiidi caused the immense prosperity of English agriculture in 
the eighteenth century, enriching the landlord with cipital .xt 
the expense of the yeoman without it 

Two of our greatest wnters, to speak truly our t wo greatest 
wTiteis, Burke and Maciulay, ha^c taken pains to show that the 
Revolution of 168S was not levoliition iiy but conservati\c, 
that it was little more than a rectihcanon of rcfcnt erroi, and a 
return to ancient principles It was c'-senti illy monardiic il 'I he 
king was acknowledged co be a necessity in the then state of 
England Ihe idea of a Commonwealth did not appear. The 
Revolution was mainly the woik of C onset \atives, that is, of 
C hurchrnen who, where C hureh interests were not thieatened, 
strictly upheld authority, and reverted to then original doctrine 
when the ciisis was over. No change took phee in the govern- 
ing class. The gentry who managed the affairs of the county 
managed the affairs of the country after 1688 as they had done 
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before There was no transfer of forre from the aristocratic 
element of society to the demociratic Hie cssentnls of free 
government, religious liberfv, nitionil educition, emincipition 
of slues, freedom of tridc relief of poverty, freedom of the 
press, solid irity of ministers publicity of debates, were not 
mentioned m the resolutions of the ( onvention or in the Bill of 
Rii^hts Nothing wis done to determine whether the future be 
longed to the Tory or the Whi^ 

And yet it is the greitest thing done by the 1 nglish nation 
It estiblished the State upon a conti let ind set up the doctrine 
tint i bieich of eontriet forfeited the crown— the former, in 
the 1 nglish conventican, the litter, in the Scottish Puliiment 
give the Clown ind give it under conditions Pirliament be 
eirne supreme in idmimstrition is well is in Jegisl ition Ihe 
king became its servint on good bchivioui, liable to dismissal 
for Himself oi his ministers All this w is not lestituiion, but 
inveision Passive obedience hid been the 1 iw of Inglind 
( onditionil obedience and the right of resist nice beenne the 
law Authority w is limited and regulated and controlled The 
VClm theoi) ot ^oveinnenl w is substituted foi the lory 
thcoi) on the lundimcnMl points of politic il science The great 
achievement is tint this was done without bloodshed without 
vengeance without e\».Iusion of eiitiie putics with so little 
definiteness in joint oi doctiine tint it could be iccepted, and 
the consequences could be h A to work themselves out The Act 
itselt w IS n iuov\ spiiitle-^s eonfiued time’ and unsatisf letory 
It wu jseite tl) compiLible wi h the ojqsress on of cliss by 
cliss and of the lountry by the State is the igent of a class 
It w IS sti in^ely inij cifeet 

The consequences rijv ned slowly ind i time came under 
Gcoige 111 when it seen ed that they weie exhausted It was 
then tint inotheL and i more glorious Revolution, infinitely 
moie definite and cleii cur with i stion^ei v^nsp of principle, 
ind dejiendin^ Ic s on eoncilntion u d compromise began to 
inlluence 1 nglind and 1 uiojx 
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Whilst Kngland was traversing the revolutionary period on 
its arduous course towards free government, France completed, 
with universal applause, the structure of absolute monarchy. 
Neither Henry IV nor Richelieu had done cnougli to secure the 
country against conspiracy, disorder, and invasion. Hiere was 
a relapse into civil war during each minority, unclei i.ewis XI II 
and Lewis XIV ; the nobles and the magistrates turned against 
the crown, and a prince of the blood, Conde, commanded the 
Spaniards in a campaign on French soil against the loyal army. 
With the aid of Turenne, Mazarin triumphed over e\ery danger, 
and the young king \\as anointed in the ('athedral of Rheims. 

In 1659, by the Peace of the Pyrenees, the cardinal terminated 
victoriously the long war with Spain, which began m the middle 
of the Thirty ^Tars’ War, and outlasted it, and established the 
supremacy of France o\er the < ontinent. Ihe one desire of 
France was the coiueritration of powei, that there might be 
safety abroad and ordei at home. To ensure this, more was 
required than the genius of even the most vigorous and astute 
ministers in the world. Neither RKhelieu, who was a bishop, 
nor Mazarin, who was a foieigner, could be identified with the 
State. What was w\inted had been wMnting in France for half a 
century- the personality of the king, monarchy pcrsomficd, 
with as much splendour, as much authority, as much ascendenc}, 
as would fill the national imagination and satisfy national pride. 
The history of Charles J, rhe restoration of C.harles II, the out- 
break of loyal sentiment, which was stronger than religion, 
which was itself a religion, show^ed that there was something 
in royalty higher than the policy of statesmen, and more fitted 
to inspire the entluu')iasm of saenfi-.e. 

At the death of Mazarin there wms no man capable of being 
his successor. Le 'Fellier, Colbert, Lionne were men of very 
great ability, but they were department.d ministers. The young 
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monarch gave orders that, as they had reported to the cardinal, 
they should now report to him'.'clf..He added that they were to 
assist him with their advice whenever he asked for it; and he 
did not make it appear that he w'ould trouble them often. The 
initiative of government passed into his hands. He did not say, 
"Lctat, c’est moi." Ihose words, I believe, w^ere in\ented by 
Voltaire, but they are profoundly true. It wms the thinp which 
the occasion demanded, and he was the man suited to the 
occasion. 

Lewis XIV was by far the ablest man who was born in 
modern times on the steps of a throne. He was laborious, and 
devoted nine hours a day to public business. He had an excellent 
memory and immense fertility of resource. Few men knew how 
to pursue such complex political calculations, or to see so many 
moves ahead. He was patient and constant and unwearied, and 
there is a persistent unity in his policy, founded, not on likes 
and dislikes, but on the unvarying facts in the political stage 
of Lurope. Lvery Lui(>pcan state wus included in his system, and 
had its pait in the game. His management of each was so 
dexleiOLis that diplomacy often made war supcriluous, and 
sometimes made it successful. Lewis was not a born soldier like 
Swedish Charles and the great F'redcric. He never exercised an 
actual command. He wxiuld appear at sieges when the psycho- 
logical moment came, and ride ceremoniously under fire, with 
his Jesuit confessor close at hand. His fame was so large a part 
of the political capital of France, tliat a pretence w\is made of 
bclicw ing in his generalship, and the king took it c|uite seriously. 
He told h(s son to go to the wars and pro\e his warlike quality, 
that the • hangc, when his father died, might ikjL be too deeply 
felt. In many places he was accepted as a benefactor anci a 
friend. That was generally the case in Switzerland, in Portugal, 
in Denmark and Sweden, in Poland and Flungary, in parts of 
Germany, and in parts of Ital). For in smnll countries public 
men were poor and easily consented to accept his gifts. In this 
way he strove to prevent coalitions and to isolate his enemies. 
The enemies were Austria and the Netherlands. 

Two facts governed the liuropean situation. One was the 
break-up of the imperial pow'er in Germany, after the Thirty 
Years’ War. The effect of it w^as that France was fringed by a 
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senes of small territories which were too feeble to defend theni- 
sehes, and which Germany was too feeble and too divided to 
protect. There were Belgium, Licgc, Liixemburg, Lorraine, 
Alsace, and Franchc C omte The c ^her overshadowing fact was 
the evident decay of Spam, of the royal family as well as of the 
nation Belgium, Luxemburg, and Franche ( omte were Spanish, 
and were therefoie helples.> The acqiusition of these piosinces 
was an inevitable element of his policy. That was part of a far 
larger scheme Philip IV had no son. His daughter, Maria 
Theresa, was heir to his boundless dominions. As early as 1646 
Mazarin resohed that his master should marry the Infanta, and 
that Spam and the Ind»es, Naples and the Milanese, and the 
remnant of the possessions of C hirles the Bold, should be 
attached to the crown of France When the time came, and 
reluctant Spam consented, at the trei^-y of the Pyrenees, Lewis 
was discos tred to be m lose with another lady. Llcr name was 
Mane Minciiu, the youngest of three sisters, and she was the 
cardinals o\mi niece 

Mazarin, the ablest and most successful of mmisteis, hid one 
damning vice He was shametully avmcious He amassed, in 
the service of the State, theieforc dishoncstI>, an wicome largei 
than that of the King of 1 ngland or the King of Spam The 
necklace of peirls whuh he ga\e to one of his meres, and which 
IS at Rome, is said to be still the finest m existence But M i/irin, 
though he was sordid md mem, wis a statesniin of the highest 
rank Fie sent his niece iway, m spite of the teais of I ewis, and 
the Spanish princess became Queen of France The inde- 
pendence of Spam, the unity of the Spanish empire, were too 
grand a thing to be an item m the dowiy of a bride She was 
compelled to renounce her lights, which weie tran>feired to 
her sister. The rcnunciition wa^ conditional. It was to depend 
on the payment, m due time, of the Infanta’ > fortune. As the 
payment was not midc the French regarded the surrender as 
null and void, and the interest at stake, the most splendid 
inheritance on earth, was one that could not be gi\cn up with 
out a conflict From the moment of the marriage the mun 
object of French policy was to make the succession secuie, by 
negotiation or force, and to take every advantage otherwise of 
Spanish weakness. 
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All these plans were doomed to a terrible disappointment. In 
1665 Philip of bpiiin died; but hejiad married again, and left 
a son, who became l^mg, in his cradle, under the name of 
Charles 11. Tlie new king was sicklv and backward, and it was 
expected that he would die >oung, unmarried, and childless. 
Meantime, the fulfilment of French hopes was postponed ror a 
generation, and the ^pimsh suclcssjou was opened, not at the 
beginning of Lewis’s icign, but at the end. He rccoveicd from 
the blow by i device to a^quiie part of the Spanish empire, no 
longer lining a hope of the whole 'Ihc dc\ice was suggested 
by "Jurenne. Ilis experience in the Fionde taught him the 
danger of hning the Sjianiards so near, in the \aUey of the 
Somme "Whcne\ei there is ttoublc in hiancc,” he said, “the 
enemy can be .it Pans m four days.” In seif dciencc, for security 
rather thm aggrandisement, the frontier must be pushed back. 
Fie causi^d his sctictu) to compose a ticatise, diow ing that, 
by the aistom ol Ih ihint, th.it pio\iiue dcAolved on the cpieen, 
Matia "Ihercsa It w the custom there that the childicn of a 
first mill ngc diould sulfei nca loss if then f.ither miriicd .igain. 
Whit would hue been then estUe, nm lined then estate. The 
fee simple lsscJ to them 'Hie father enjoyed i hfe-mterest 
onJy, without lli<‘ power ot disposal Ihe Fierieli go\ernment 
aigucd th it, by tic inilogy ol the Salic Taw, the piinciple 
which applied to pu^peity gsphed to soven ignlv^ and rhat what 
was good foi .1 iiiUiOi w gi i>d fot a clown. And they assumed 
tint the ciistcun c^l Ih ib nt w is Ihe 1 iv ot Heh^ium 

d'hu IS the light ol l^esohition, with wh'^'h the king’s aggres- 
sive c ireer beg in md hn first war was the war ol Dexulution, 
or, as thc> s^y in 1 i ince, the w ir for the ngirts ot the queen. 
Ihose ru»hts coiuulcd ot coiisolation claims set up after the 
wucfk of the dream or iniivCisil cmpin^ 'Iliey presented 
abund int mittci lot dispute, but they wcue worth disputing, 
e\en by the last a»gument of kir. s. 

Ihe Powci most conceine<l was net Spun, but the Nether- 
lands. For Sp iin, the Bclgie provinces wcie an outly ing depend- 
ency, invoking international compile itions For Holl.ind, they 
were a rampait. "Ihe go\crnment of the Starts was m the hands 
of John dc W.tt and the Republicans. They weie held in check 
by the partisans of the House of Orange, v Inch, in the last 
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generation, had put the republican leader, the real predecessor 
of De Witt, to death Th^ feud was there, faction was not 
appeased, and De Witt dreaded the day when the Orange 
party should recover power Ihe Prince ot Orange was only 
17 When war came in sight, the Perpetual Fdict excluded 
him from the position which his family hid occupied 
by forbidding the Stadtholder from being at the same time 
Commander of the forces De Witt was not afraid of a naval 
war His brother was the admual, and it was he who sailed up 
the lhames But war on Imd would bring the young William 
forward De Witt made every possible concession, hoping to 
prevent it Rither than fight the french, he was willing to 
agree to a pirtition of the Belgtc provinces A^lread), he w is 
at war with liigland, and the set fights had been indecisive 
Resistance to f rince on 1 ind was out of the question, except by 
meins of a Coalition, and as no ( oalition could be hopecl for, 
HoUind stood aside, while Turenne ovcriari llindeis Ihe 
Austnin Hibsburgs did not mterfere to protect the Spanish 
branch, although they were its heirs In i ise his son oliould 
die, Philip IV hid left his entire monarchy to his second 
daughter, who wis mairied to the i niperor I copold It would 
remain in the family whereas, if the French queen had not 
renounced, it would be sw il lowed uj in the dominions of a 
str'jnger — tint wis the point ol vkw of a Spaniard Ihe 
Austnin viewed things differently He knew perfeclly well 
thit 1 rince would not be bound by an ut which belonged not 
to the world of real politics, but to the vvistf piper biskct 
Therefoie, when I ranee proposed in eventual partition, ii 
seemed impoitmt to obtiin i iiiore serious ind more b nding 
contrict than the queens renuiici ition Fhe conditions were 
not unfivourible to the imperial interest As there were sevei d 
other pirtition treaties, none of which weic c irried cut, the 
terms of this the first need not occupy us Ihe treity wis not 
meant to govern the luture, but the present F helped to keep 
the Empeior tranquil during the spoil anon of his Spanish 
kinsman 

Within a week of the first treaty of pTrtition, Sir William 
Temple concluded the I ripie Alh inee Deserted by Austri i, De 
Witt turned to LngBnd ffe sent his ficet to destioy the British 
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men-of-war m the Medway, and this catastrophe, coming so 
soon after the plague and the fire ot London, was too much for 
the feeble spirit of ( harles and his ministers. They made peace, 
allied themselves with Holland and with Sweden, and the pro- 
gress of the hrench was arrested. The l^iple Alliance was the 
earliest of that senes of coalitions which ended by getting the 
better of the power of Lewis XIV, and is therefore a landmaik 
in History. But there wis nothing lasting 111 it, the rivalry of 
the two commercial rountrics was not to be reconciled by politi- 
cians Fngland was on the side of the Prince of Onnge, and 
desired that he should become sovereign William had resolved, 
during the very negotiations that prepared the alliance, that 
the way to ruin De Witt was to exhibit him to lewis in the 
light of a friend of the Fnglidi. After having bcf n fonciliatory 
to the edge of weakness, he had turned suddenly into an enemy. 
Lewis could not continue the war because of the maritime 
superiority of his united opponents He made peue, restoring 
Franche ( omte, which C onde hid occupied, and contenting 
himself with an extended frontier in Flanders. I illc, which had 
been taken by Vauban, in an otberwise inglonous campaign, 
was converted into a greit Irench stronghold 1 hat was the 
result 

Ihese events exhibit lev is in Ins prime, whde C olbert and 
Lionne were hvnig, ind were ible to bilanre '.mister in- 
lluence of loiivois It was a vvar of ambit. on undeit iken after 
the shock ol the loss ot Spun and of ail th belonged to it. 
It was not be cun from a sense or light -^nd clut) But the ad- 
\cip< ige was not pushtd to the bitter end, the tciins agreed 
upon were icisonible p irt ot the concjucsis wcie restored, 
lewis proved himseli ( ipiblc ol moderation, of seP command, 
even of generosity dhe outri^^cous \iolrnec ind t)ranny of 
later )cais were not immcdiitely apparent He v iihJievs from 
the fray, prcpaiing fo* anothci spimg Ihen ne would avenge 
himself on John de Witt, md conquer Belgium m I loll ind 
De Witt was the most enln^liLencd st itcsmui in I luopt, but he 
was not a vv.ir minister, ingland vvis casil) <Jetached 1 10m him 
in the hope that the Pimec of Orange nuglit be supicme, and 
Lewis agreed to whatevei was necessary, thiL the Lnglish fleet 
might be on his side Thus the Triple Alliance was dissolved, 
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and the Dover Treaty took its place. The help afforded by the 
English fleet in the Dutch war fell short of expectation, but the 
effect of the agreement was to blot out England for many yearSi 

De Witt, unable to face the stoim, offered advantageous 
terms, which were rejected, and then resigned office. The Prince 
of Orange took the command of the army ; but, at the approach 
of the French, eighty-three Dutch fortresses opened their gates. 
At The Hague De Witt and his brother were torn to pieces by 
an Orange mob, and Holland saved itself by letting in the 
ocean. 

William of Orange, never a very successful general, was a 
good negotiator, and, excepting his own uncle ( 7 .harles II, he 
soon had Europe on his side. The l-rctich were driven over the 
Vosges by the Imperialists. Turenne, in his last campaign, re- 
conquered Alsace, crossctl the Khine, and gave battle to Monte- 
cucculi. EIc fell, <ind his army rctircvl. T.ewis XIV, to mark the 
greatness of the loss, at once named six new marshals of France. 
Montecucculi resigned his command. Having had the honour, 
he said, of fighting 'Furenne, and having even defeated him, he 
would not risk his reputation against men who weie the small 
change for the great man who was dead. Lewis XIV had 
2 20,000 men under arms. C onde defeated William at Senef. 
As often as Vaulxin defended a fortress, he held it; as often as 
he besieged a fortress, it fell. Ihe balance of victory inclined 
to France. Fngland gave no assistance, and the PriiK e of Orange 
came over, married the eldest of tlic pniucsscs, immensely 
strengthening his own position, and hastening the conclusion 
of peace. 

The peace of Nimeguen gave to Lewis XIV that predominant 
authority over Europe which he retained undiminished, and 
even increased, during at least ten years. He acquired a further 
portion of Belgium, strengthening his frontier on the threatened 
line; he annexed Eranche C^omte and he recovered Alsace, He 
had shown himself to be aggressive and unscrupulous, but his 
military power vvms equal to his pretensions; he was tiue to his 
humbler allies; his diplomatic foresight, and the art of his 
combinations, were a revelation to his contemporaries. They 
also knew that they would never be safe from renewed attack, 
as the l.irger half of the coveted region, in the Low Countries, 
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Luxemburg, and Lorraine, was still unahsorbcd. His interest was 
dearly recognised. His policy had J^ecn openly declared. With 
so much ambition, capacily, and power, the future was c<isy to 
foretell. In the position he had acquired, and witli the qualities 
he had shown, he would be as dangerous in peace as m war. 
Coalitions alone could resist him, and a coalition could only be 
a woik of time and patience. When the alliincc whidi had 
opposed him with unc{]ual fortune w\s dissolved, a season of 
})eril would ensue, for v/hidi no dcfensise pnvN ision could be 
made. 

The keystone of the situation was the assured inaction of 
Lngland. Whilst that lasted, at least while ( harles 11 lived, 
I.ewis would defy the rest of Lurope. He had nothing to fear 
except the Stadtholdcr. Whilst I)e Witt governed, the French 
attack was irresistible. But the I^erpetual Ldict was repealed, and 
William of Orange was (aplain-gencral for life. He Jiad saved 
his country, driven out the French, raised Fuiope against them. 
The merchants of Amsterdam, w'ho, in 1672, were preparing 
to sail for Batavia, as the Puritans sailed for New Lngland, 
were now (he second Power m ILiropc politically, and com- 
mercially by far the first. William of Orange, to whose interna- 
tional genius the change was due stood \eiy ncur the suc- 
i.ession to the English throne. In the course ot nature it would 
be his some day, by right of his wife, or by his owm. And there 
wMs hope for Furopcan independent e and the existence of free 
communities, il the lesources of Jingland ixissed to William 
earlier than the resources of Spain fell into the hands of Lewis. 
After the peace, that wms the pioblcm of general politics. 

The treaties of Nimeguen weie far jrom satisfying the 
aspirations of Lewis. FIc dismissed his foreign minister. J'om- 
ponne w^as the most honourable man in his '<cr\ice, and had 
conducted with eminent dexterity and success the negotiations 
for the numerous treaties wuth every country, l.ewis says that 
he was deficient in the energy and the greatness requisite in 
executing the orders of a king of France who had not been 
without good fortune. Pomponne came into office in i()7i and 
left it in 1679, so that he was not compromised by the derisive 
claim of devolution, or by the yet more hollow sophistry of 
reunion, by which Lewis now proceeded to push his advantage. 
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His dismissal announced to the nations what they had to look 
for. It meant that the profit.of Nimeguen was not enough, th.it 
the greatness of the French monarch exacted further sacrifices. 

After the peace lewis kept up his army. There were 112,000 
men under .arms, and thcie were cadres for twice as many more 
With that force in hand, he proceeded to raise new claims, 
consequential, he said, on the late favour.iblc treaties. He said 
that the territories ceded to France ought to be ceded with tlieir 
dependencies, with such portions .is had formerly belonged to 
them, and had been dct.iclicd in the course of .iges And the 
parlhiments of Lorraine, Alsace, and Franche Comte were 
directed to ascertain what places there were, wh.it fragments 
under fci.d.d tenure to which that rctrospcctne principle 
applied. Ihcy were called chambers, or courts, of reunion, and 
they enumerated certain small districts, which the French 
troops .accordingly occupied All this was futile skirmishing 
'Ihe real object was Strasburg Als.ice was French, but Stiasburg, 
the capital, that is, the capital of J.owcr Alsace, was imperial 
It w'.as the most important pl.ice on the roid between Pans and 
Vienna, foi il commanded the p.Ljsage of the onl) ii\er which 
c rossed and bailed the w ly. Situated on the left bank, it was the 
gate of Frincc , and twnce in the l.iie war h hid .admitted the 
Imperialrts, and opened the way to Pans "Ihe bishop, Fuisten- 
berg, belonged to a gre.it Germ.in f unily that was dc\oted to 
the French interest, but the towm was Piotcst int 

Up to th il moment, i68i, religious antagonism h.'d not 
.idded much to the aceibity of the conflict S[»ain and Austria 
were the enemies of Lewis, Sweden .ind Dcnmirk wcic his 
allies Biandenbuig accepted his gifl^, in mone), in jewels, in 
.liras I ngland w is his humble friend But .1 cliinge was 
.approaching , and it began when 1 urstenberg first said mass 
in Stiasburg minstc r and pre iched from the text Nunc Dimit- 
tis." V.iub.’n at once .aimed, and erected an inipregn.ablc 
barrier, and a medal was struck beating the in:>cnption ' CLausa 
Crerm.inis Gillia On the same day as Strasburg, the French 
occupied C .isale This w.is a fortress closing the ro.id between 
the duchy of Saaoy and the duchy of Milan, and commanding 
the line of the Po It belonged to Montferrat, which was a 
dependency of Mintua, but the duke h.ad his price, and he 
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sold the right of occupation to the French I he agreement had 
been concluded three years before, *but it hid been betiayed by 
the dukf s minister and it hid become necessary to await a 
moie eon\cn ent occision Ihe Ircnrh go\crnmcnt did not 
scruple to ha\e in obstructive id\ersary put out of the way 
louvois give orders that L sol i, the Austiiin s^^itesmin who 
exposed the scheme of dccolution should be seized ind added 
that it would be no hirm if he was killed Ili> son commis 
sioncd Gi ind\al to rniudcr Willi im 111 

The tri tor of ( is ile met with a more tcriible fite than a 
pistol shot or the stroke of i dagger Iff s idilcnly disippeared 
irid no mm ever looked upon hi> face a^un His existence 
w IS foi^otten ind when he lied lom^ ifter nobody knew 
who he w IS In the dismil registci of the dead who died in the 
Histille he is entered under the name of Mirclii ili Iifly yeir^ 
liter he began to fix the ittention of the world ind beeime 
fi cm lung enigmi lor Mucluih meins AfittioJi, wlio w is 
thv. man in the lion Misk lint is of cour e there wis no 
min in the Iren Misk the m iternl w is more merciful thin 
tint aid the mine which his become so f iinoiis is is f ilse is 
the one in which tl e iictim ol t}rinn} wis biined 

Whilst 1 ewib pursued his circei of annex ition the empire 
w IS disibltd b) w u with tlie lurks ind b\ tioubles in Hungiry 
In 16 S ^ the ^1 ind vi/ier be icged Vicnn 1 ini veui i ji ne taken 
it but foi the mipernl i]lif'> Ihe 1 lector f '^i\)ny the Duke 
ol Ton line inu the Ixin^ of Fol ind \{ ci tliL relief of the 
c ipji il they c lined the w u down the D inuhe in I I eopold was 
oiue moie the neid ol i powcilul mdilir) en | iie It w s too 
lite to inierleie with licncli concjiests Ju cinl ur^ wis idded 
to the senes in t 6 S| nd in irmistice of twcniy yeirs pi icti 
cilly though noL finilly suutioned whit liitl b(c.n done since 
NimciUv.n When the lour i u it lorliesscs hid become I rcndi 
— Lille Besinc^on Strisbur^ ind luxembuif nd when the 
empire succumbed recognising all tlie^.e a^ts of entirely ur 
provoked iggression lewis ittaincd the highest le\el of his 
reign He owed it to his irmv but also to liis diplonucy Vvhich 
was pre eminent He owed it too to the intellectual superiority 
of Fiance at the time and to the pcilcetion which the language 
reached just then The thinking of Luropc wis done for it by 
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rrenchmen, and French literature, penetrating and predominant 
everywhere, was a serious element of influence. 

In all the work of these brilliant years there was increase of 
power and territorial agglomeration ; there was no internal 
growth or political development. Ihe one thing wanted was 
that the king should be great and the country pow^erful. Tire 
object of interest was the State, not the nat'on, and prosperity 
did not keep pace with power. The people were oppressed and 
impoverished for the greater glory of France. C olbert trebled 
the public revenue, but he did not make it depend on the growl h 
of private incomes or the execution of useful public works. In 
1683 Colbert died, and Louvois, the son of Le Tellier, became 
supreme minister. 

I'he queen’s death, about the same time, caused a greater 
change. The king married Madame dc Mainienon. He had been 
unfaithful to his first wife, but now he was a model husband. 
The second wife, who never became a queen, and was ne\er 
acknowledged, ruled over his later )cars. She was the most 
ailtivated, thoughtful, and obserc'ant of w^omen. She had I'cen 
a Protestant, and retained, for a long time, the /cal of a con- 
\'ert. She was strongly opposed to the Jansen is ts, and was much 
in the confidence of the best men among the clergy. It was 
universally believed that she promoted persecution, and uiged 
the king to revoke the hdict of Nantes. Her letters arc prodm cd 
in evidence. But Iicr letters have been tampered with by an 
editor, who w^is a forger and a falsifier. 

The Revocation required no such specific agency, but pro- 
ceeded by consistent logic, from the tenor of the reign. Tlie 
theory of government, whicli is that which Bossuet borrowed 
from Hobbes, and clothed in the language of Scriptiuc, docs 
not admit that a subject should have a will, a conviction, a con- 
science of his own, but expects that the spiritual side of him 
shall be sacrificed to the sewereign, like his blood and treasure. 
Protestant liberties, respected by Richelieu and still more entirely 
by Mazarin, who acknowdedged the loyalty of Huguenots in 
the Fronde, became an exotic, an anachronism, a contradiction, 
and a reproach, as absolute monarchy rose to the zenith. The 
self-government of the Gallican Church, the administration of 
the clergy by the clergy, was reduced to the narrowest limits, and 
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the division of power between Church and State was repressed 
in favour of the State. It could no^ be borne, in the long-run, 
that Protestants should govern themselves, while Catholics 
could not. 

The clergy, zealous for the extinction of Jansenism, naturally 
extended their zeal against those who were more hostile to their 
Church than Jansen ists. Everything else was required to give 
way to the governing will, and to do honour to the sovereign. 
The Protestants, under their protecting immunity, were a be- 
lated and contumelious remnant of quite anotlier epoch. Ex- 
ceptions which were tolerable under the undeveloped monarchy 
were revolting when it had grown to its radiant perfection. The 
one thing wanting w'as the Revocatiem, to abolish the memory 
of an age in which a king whose throne vas insecure conceded 
CO turbulent and disloyal subjects that vhich the sovereign of 
a loyal and submissive people would do well to revoke. To 
fulfil the iileal of royalty, the monument of the weakness of 
royalty and the strength of revolution must be ingeniously 
hidden away. The ardour of rising absolutism is the true cause 
of the Revocation. 

William 111 explained it in another way. He snid that the 
purpose WMS to sow suspicion and dissension between Pro- 
testant and Catholic Powers, by shov/ing that the C'atholics at 
heart desired to extinguish the Protestant religion. Such a 
suspicion, properly fanned, wouki make alliances and coalitions 
impossible between them. The Waldenscs then survived in one 
or two valleys of Piedmont, much assimilaled to the Swiss 
Calvinists. Lewis required that they should be put down by 
force, and, when the Duke of Savoy hesitated, (^tiered to supply 
the necessary troops. This extraordinary /cmI, indicating that 
the spirit of persecution was common to all, and was not stimu- 
lated by causes peculiar to France, supplies the only evidence 
we have to sustain William’s interpretation. 

It is well to be rational when we can, and never, without 
compulsion, to attribute motives of passion, or prejudice, or 
ignorance as a factor in politics. But it is necessary to remember 
that the Plot was only six years old. The ITcnch government 
knew all about it, and was in the secret of the papers destroyed 
by Coleman. To them it must have appeared that the English 
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were turned into ferocious assassins by the mere force of their 
religious belief. There was^no visible reason why such things 
should be in England and not in France, why a majority should 
be more easily carried away than a minority, or why High 
Church Anglicans should be more prone to murder a priest or a 
friar than extreme Calvinists, wdth whom it was a dogmatic 
certainty that Catholics were governed by Antichrist. 

The Gallican clergy were divided. Several bishops con- 
demned the action of the government, then or afterwards. The 
great majority promoted or encouraged it, not all by a revival 
of the persecuting spirit, but partly m the belief that the bar- 
riers were falling, and that the Churches were no longer irre- 
concilable. They were impressed by the fact that Protestantism 
had outgrow'n and discarded Luther, that Arminians in Hol- 
land, the Lutherans of the University of Helmstedt, the French 
schools of Sedan and Saumur, the Caroline divines in England, 
and e\cn Puritans like Leighton and Baxter, were as much 
opposed as themselves to the doctrine of justification, which 
was the origin of the Protestant movement. At the same time, 
the abuses which roused Luther’s opposition had disappeared, 
if not everywhere, at least in France Between Prolestants in 
that later variation and Ciallicans, the difference wnb not that 
which subsisted with Ultramontancs. Bossuet and tw^o English- 
men, Holden and Cocker, drew up statements of what they 
acknowledged to be essentials in religion, wLich were very 
unlike the red-hot teaching of Salamanca dnd ('oimbia. As the 
Protestants were no longer the Protestants who had seceded, the 
Catholics were no longer the C atholics wdio had cast them out, 
'Phe best men of the Sorboiine weie as unlike Tetzel and Pricnas 
as Leibniz was unlike John Knox. It w^as unscientific, it was in- 
sincere, to regard the present controversy as a continuation of 
the old. 

Tfiese sentiments w^erc very heartily rccipiocated among the 
Lutherans, and pecjple .spoke much of a misunderstanding, and 
represented the Reformation as the result of the unfinished 
theology, the defective knowlcdg^e of Church history, in the 
sixteenth century. Thus it was that nobody went further than 
Bossuet at one time in the direction of union, and nobody was 
more strongly in favour of the harsh measures of Louvois. If the 
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[)olicy of the Revocation haJ been to divide the huropean 
Poweri), it proved a failare, loi it helped to m ike them coalesce 

In the following vear, 1686, a league was concluded at Augs- 
burg between the emperor, put ol the cmpiic Spun, Sweden, 
^and the Nethcrlinds "Ih's wis the old story Agiinst nearly 
the same combinition ot d'scoidint forces Lewis had held his 
own in the Dutch w ir ind the negotiations ot Nimeguin 1 ng 
1 ind was wanting Willi im attempteil to bung ovci his fathei- 
in law, and, having 1 tiled by fricndh irts undertook to compel 
him "Ihe Revolution threw the weight ot Inglind into the 
sc lies, md the w ir tint ensued bcc ime th« vv n of the Grand 
Alliance 

1 his was the turn in the fortunes ol lewis He i iv iged 
twenty miles oi llie Pihtinite tor the s ike ol i clum on the 
p irt of the Duchess ot Oileins wh) w is i Princess Pal itinc 
His aiHiies weie victorious is usuil it Sleenkcik ind at Lan 
d^n The I ngli Ji v\eie druen to the noilh cislein extremity ot 
Irt 1 ind, md liouville hid bettei re ison th in Vin I lomp to fix 
i bloom It his nmlhc id And then Iiehnd vv is lost The 1-reneh 
lleet w IS destroied by very supetioi numbers it I i Hogue, ind 
the C.i ind Alhucc 11 Jed it Int by the ships ind the^ men, 
md the money e^f • nglind bore down the resist ince ot ex 
huisted 1 1 ipce 'VC^illnm w is uknov tedged Kinr of 1 nglanci 
it the close ot i stiugglc which hid be^iiii twenty five years 
betoic lewis hiving lo.milly ojicred to import James s 
election to the throne ot Poland when So )ic ski died, give 
him up V mb III < cunpl me cl lint the w u h cl been too prosper 
oUj on th. t oiitincnl lo jusiity so ciisistrcii i teniiinition 

I rom file pciee ot Ryswiek the leiigthenm shadow ot the 
Spinisii ‘uecession tills upon the scene iiul occupies the last 
\eirs alike ot Willi im of I eopuld ind ot J ew s It w is known 
tint the K ng ot Spun could not live long md s the pri/e 
c line near, I uiope ten tuiii veus w s hushed in expectation 
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Tin: wniK of 

Tin: SPANISH SUCCESSION 

We C(jmj: now to the List and i;rcatcst transactioa in Lewis 
XlV’s reign- - the accjuisilion ol’ the Spanish crown. 

'fhe idea of a predominant Power in Europe was part of abso- 
lutism. It proceeded from the same love of authority, the same 
pride of greatness, the same disregard for the aiual rights of 
men, the same pretensions to supciiority and prerogatiie, inter- 
national as well as national. Tlie position of the king in Europe 
was security for his position in France itself. Subjects were more 
willing to submit to one to whom foreigners submitted. In 
three successive wars Lcsms had strnen for this advantage, and 
had mide himself telt as the public enemy and the vigilant 
disturber of the peace of lairope. If he added Spain to h's 
dominions by legal and pacific means, by negotiated treaty or 
testamentary beejuest, it would be more legitimate than his 
former attempts at mastery. Flis mother was a Spanish princess. 
His wife was a Spani;5h princess. The emperor was in the same 
position, but in caeli case the Queen of France was tlic elder 
sister. Both of the French queens had resigned their claims, 
but Lewis had not confirmed his wife's renunciation, as hcr 
dowTy WMS left unpaid , and it wms not confirmed by the national 
authorities in Spain. 

In t668, in spite of the will of Philip IV giving the succes- 
sion to Austria, Leopold, who at that time had no children, 
had been ready for an ccjuitablc partition. But in 1O89, when 
the Manrime l^nvets, that is, when William III had urgent 
need of Austria in the coalition against France, they promised 
the undivided monarchy of Spain to Leopold's second son. 
That agreement was superseded by the peace of Ryswick. And 
in the interval a new claimant was born, with evidently better 
right than the young archduke. For the archduke was the son 
of a second marriage. The emperor had only a daughter by his 
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Spanish wife, who niarneJ the elector Max 1 inininuel of 
Bavaria, and gave birth to a son, in 1692 Under the vill of 
Philip IV, the late King of Spun th il prince w is the liwful 
heir He w is not the iiiipcLiil cin<liditc fur I eojxild had 
lequired his ovn diiighte to suirciidci her cJiini, th it his 
crowns might not pi^s from Hibshurg to Wittelshichs 

lor the \cr} reason that he w i*- nc tlic* i 14 ibsbiug nor a 
Bourbon the clcctoi il Prince ot JU\ ii' i bec imc the mdidite 
of Williim, ind he agreed with • ewis tli it hf should inherit 
Spun and the Indies, ltd) ind the 1 ow ( ountrics lo be divided 
By this, which is known xs the iirst Piuit o»i lie it), though in 
reality it w is the second 1 n/ lind obt iiucd notliiu except the 
prospect oi pc ice tliioiuh x liiMidl) uiidci ( ituliiu^ w itlx 1 1 xnce, 
xnd It alien ted the cmpeior ind ouli i cd >( xni lliit foreign- 
cr^ should dispose xt their own con\cnicn{e of the empire which 
hid been built up by Spinish liu d w s 1 x iiuoh 1 iMe otlence 
1-0 Spun icL Ihi) reluse I lo be disiienbcicd '‘Mthout even 
hx\ n^ been consulted Wnh iP hei doi unions with the united 
crowns ot tweni\ (wo kingiloms S| iin w is ui | ros| cious xnd 
iiiseci le Hci Ml dity w is k(|t u[» S) Jxei luiei n possessions 
Bnbint, the Milin^se ( imj nn Vpuli i wcie the richest 
joihons ol J iiioj e iiul ncithei I n ice not the empire, nor 
1 ngl md possessed the like ne[ui\ed ol iIk i tlie monirchy 
would d^ line quuki) , f(»r with xJl liei piide xnd her f xme, 
md lici unsettin., su 1 in w xs m ibb loin down It w is 
then poliev nd die 11 lesoluiion th it the c o\n though it must 
piss i \ XV to sir in ci sJiould p ss ui din ini hed 1 h it it was 
be it o I Ts*^ i V i) ill me x knew 
On io(h Scjstembei time weeks belotc Icvvis iicl William 
cone liuLd their tie It) th< juimite issureel the lieruh xmbxs- 
sxd( r tint the) must pro(ce I as il the kin \ is deid mxn 
The king himselt knew his din ci His wiJi \\ is is stv.r of the 
empress nci tlie^ wcit in the i-^ustuxn 1 itcie t So much so, 
tnat h Mng niide i will in ri\oiu of t’^e Bix nixn prince, 
(hiiles revoked it, the imbxs idoi H in i h, the Prince of 
He'^se, who con m inded in ( itilonii the queen, when her 
confident w xs not bribed on the other side weie active for the 
aichduke But when the Pirtitiori Ireity berime known, in 
November 1698, the king made another will, and publicly 
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announced that his heir was the young prince of Bavaria. He 
thus took the candidate of f ranee and England, assigning to 
him the whole, not a pait. It was an attempt to preserve unity 
and aver^ partition by adopting the chosen claimant of the 
partitioning Powers The English pailiament, intent on peace, 
and suspicious of William s foreign policy, which wis diiected 
by him personall), witli Dutch advisers; to the exclusion of 
ministers, reduced the army to 7000 men William carried his 
distrust of 1 nglishmen so far that he rec[uestcd the imperial 
ambassador Wratislaw, an important min in Ins own country, 
to consult nobody but the Dutchman Albemarle Ihe public 
men of this country, he said, revealed e\cry secret to their 
friends 

bix months latir, both the will and the tiCcdy were void and 
annulled by the death of the Bavarian piincc, by small pox, at 
Brussels, where his fitlicr w is gcnernoi The woik had to be 
begun over igain Ihe feeling of all SpaniJi statesmen in favour 
of maintaining the inlegritv of the monirchy was unchanged 
That could be done only by choosing a Bourbon or a tlabs- 
burg No other person could compete Ihe couit was dnided 
simply into an Austrian and a 1 reneh paity The king s choice 
reverted to his nephew, the aichduke Bur those who had pre- 
ferted the electoral piincc were opposed to the Austri in, and 
becan>e the partisans ol Irince 'Jhey were a mijoiity, and 
prepondeiant It it muld be made her inteiest to keep up the 
Spanish empire rriiice was better able to do it thin Austria 
Especially now that 1 ngl ind was del iched fium Iier illy the 
emperoi Eor Williim concluded with lewis a second Treaty 
of Partition, giving bpain, the Indies, and the Nclheihnds to 
the archduke, the Italian possessions to hrance Austri t wis no 
party to this agiccment ind openly pictcricd itily to ill the 
rest In Ingland it wa^ received with extreme coldness and in 
Spain Witn ind ignition In the ‘ummer of the ycai 1700 the 
king s illnes^ berime alarming The skill of his physicians being 
exhausted, spiritual icmedies were sought, and he wms exoicised. 
The devil declared tint the king was possessed Subsequently 
he admitted that this was a falsehoc d, which surprised nobody. 

The great question, whether the Spanish monarchy should 
remain united or should go to pieces, reached a preliminary 
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conclusion on 3rd October, 1700 Charles appeared to be sink- 
ing, when he signed the last will which Portocarrero and the 
friends of the French had drawn up, with some marks of haste 
Fie lived on four weeks longer, but never had the strength to 
revoke the act which disinherited his family He left Spain, 
with all dependencies, to the Duke of Anjou, second son of 
file Dauphin, and if Anjou ever cime to the thione in France, 
then he should be succeeded in Spam by his )Ounger brother, 
so that the two crowns could ne\ci be united Failing the French 
line, the succession was to pass to the archduke, and if the 
archduke came to the throne of Austrii, then to the Duke of 
Savoy There also the union of the crowns w is pro\ided against. 
The polic) of ill this \v is obvious the irtifice consisted in the 
omission of the House of Orlcins lor the Duke ot Orleans, 
descending from Anne of Austria, wis neirer than the archduke 
Charles At the same time he w is firther itmo\eJ from the 
throne of 1 ranee than the Duke of Anjou, less likely, therefore, 
to alarm the Powers It might be hoped tint he would be neir 
enough to lewis to secure the prcscr\ ition of the Spanish 
empire, and not near enough to thrcitcn I iiro[)Lin independ- 
ence A time came when the allies thought of him is a possible 
substitute, and offered him a princip lity between liince and 
Spun "I hit IS, he suggested himself is i bettci alternative to 
Anjou and they thought of giving him N iv ind Linguedoc 
Put forward at a time when the Miinime Powers were not 
committed to the irvhduke he might lioc been accepted But 
he was not the c indid ite of lewis Ihc ob’ect C't the Spmiards 
w V to mike sure tli it I cwis would break liis c ngxgcmcnt with 
William III, tint he would gi\c u[) the piitiliun ind accept the 
succession prefeiiiiig the iisk of wir for o great a prize to 
the chince of i jncifie diMsion of the spoil [In'* thc) ensured 
by tlie piovision ih it Spun if it did not bclon^ to the Irench 
line, should piss to the \ustniii, tint, fill ng Anjou and his 
bi other, the Austri in should take his pliee 

Ih^ will of Chirle, 11 shows i distinct uiimosit^ agiinstthe 
Maiitime ind Protest int Powers, md i ruiuour spre id that it 
had been written under the influence of the pc pc, who dreaded 
the presence of Dutch and 1 nglish siilois ind f lc^o^, in South 
America A lettei was produced puipoiting to contain the 
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advice of Innocent XII in the matter ; and the following pontiff, 
Clement XI, was obliged to cjisavow it. 

Before the death of Charles II the nature of the will he had 
made was known at Versailles. Tallarci, who had negotiated the 
Partition Treaty, was beside himself with anger. He convinced 
Torcy, he convinced Lewis himself, that they must not accept 
the succession. On 4 th November the king sent word to Wil- 
liam that he remained true to the scheme of Partition to which 
he had pledged himself. "I shall fulfil my engagements," he 
said, "in spite of any offers that may be made to me." He 
assured Leopold that he would never accept the whole succes- 
sion. It was safer to be content with a share, under the 
ausjuVious .sanction of the Maritime Powers. But lorry ha^ ing 
shaken off the too eager Marshal Tallard, changed his mind. 
He urged that neither the whole succession nor a part of it 
could be had without fighting, as Austria was as much opposed 
to the partition, as to the acceptance of the will by Prance. 
Torcy was not yet the g/eat man he became during his long 
administiation. But lus argument catried con\Ktion, and Lewis 
argued that his grandson should accejit Ihe proffered Ihione, 
and that Bourbons should reign wlicTe the Hihsbnrgs had 
reigned for a century and a half, lie was nol bound by any 
engagement to the cm]'>croi, who wa:> no parly to the Partition 
Treaty: He wus hound by that treily to King Williaiii; but it 
was uncertain whether William had the support of his two 
nations, 'flic fuiuls rose at Aiiistcivlain; and in Lngland the 
king observed that ever) bod) prc4ened the wall to the treaty. 
For the Partition 'freuty had stipulatetl nothing for English 
interests, nothing, theieforc, worth figliling for. And England 
had no territorial advantage to claim. 

The commercial, economical, and pacific spirit was evident, 
both in England and Holland. On the other sick% there was 
the strong wall and infinite dexterity of William. In the last 
Partition Treaty he h.td betrayed this w'eakness of his position, 
and had given way to the skilled diplomacy of France. Lewis 
did not believe that he would prevail over the public opinion 
of his countiy. And if he did prevail, his position w'ould be 
less formidable than before. Lewds now had Spain on his side, 
and all the dependencies of Spain. He also had Bavaria and 
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Savoy 111 the last war he had been unsuccessful at sea, and m 
the Irish expedition, which wis cirried on beyond the sci by 
Ins naval, not his militiry idministrition In the coming war he 
would trust less to his flei t than to his troops, which hid ne\er 
been unsuaes^ful in a gencril ictiun He resohed to defy the 
Dutch and the Fnglish ind lo sei/e e\er), attainable advintigc 
Jhc Spinish ambissidor had cxcliimcJ Ihc Pyrenres hue 
melted aw ly I ewis now announced that his gr indson was not 
to lenouncc his light to the throne of Irince In the Bairier 
lorticsscs the Dutch held i^iriisons J cwis stiiL them home and 
occupied the places himself Dutchmen vcic not w inlccl, he 
Slid to piotect one Bourbon n^iinst the other hi August 
i-’Oi lie obt lined loi 1 icnch tridcrs the lUoH ) the piofitible 
ind (o\eted monopoly in ne ro slives In Scjtcmbci he pro 
hibitcd In lish imports Ihcn on the j6th he did one thing 
iiiorc on( thin ^ too much e\cn lot i nation ot econcmists and 
» lUul n us 

1 he icc<{ ince of (he Spimsh succession b) 1 1 in^c w the 
liu Irition of NXilliims ettoits cluiin ihiity \c rs He had 
stiivcn ind i 1 ule wu Joi |ci c i (ivilisilion i*^nnst wilful 
itticl lid the '■ci^n ot ^oicc lhat ^ood c lusc w is defeated 
now mil the scciiiity ot nitiiMial 11 1 ts in I intern ition il con- 
\cii(ions w is it in end I hi ci i\ n ini cnipnr i ul the hege- 
mony oi 1 i roj ^ had pie\ ulcd 1 he tcm|Ci d In I tnd eom- 
pcllcd him in A[iil 1 /or to uknoshd c i liihj of Anjou 
Ihe coiiiitiy, he Slid c )uld ned iirulcislind the rcfusil to 
acknowhd e i km wclconud b) the whole of Spun He 
id isc 1 iJic I n pcroi to h i c the Cjeimin | rmccs with him md 
to be n the iltuk He himself would iiin n c nwhdc ind his 
own people, Dloic would drive him into wir He relied 

on the irio^ancc ot the Imnth md (Ins c ilcuhtion, the 
measure> by whKh he bu a hi j i bhc opm on on to h s side, 
ire the itcst ichicvriacnt of h s c ireer 

As It becaiae pp rent that Im^land w is tc lose not, like 
Austri i a Msioinr} pros] ect I ut it commci d cx stence 
during the summer of 1^01 the spiiit of [)Uii imenr begin to be 
roused Willi im, watch the flow of the pitcioiic tide, con- 
cluded with Austii i and Holland the ticity of Ihc Hi^uc, which 
divided 1 uro[ e, foi the first time, into a Lat n and a German 
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half. Austria was to obtain that which it desired above all 
things, dominion over Italy The Maritime Powers were to letain 
their commercial privileges in Spain, and everything they could 
make their own in America. France vas to be excluded from 
transatlantic markets, but nothing was said as to Spam. Impli- 
citly, Philip V was acknowledged The Maritime Powers aimed 
much more at prosperity than at power. Their objects were not 
territorial, but commercial The date of this treaty, which vas 
to cost so much blood, was 7th September. 

William was moving more rapidly than public opinion, but 
public opinion was not far behind Ihe country was committed 
to war with France at the \ery beginning of thit fatal Septem- 
ber. The ticaty had been signed nine days, when J lines II died 
at St. Germains. Lewis acknowledged the son as he had acknow- 
ledged the father -the one is the other, a king pattibus. It 
was a platonic engagement, invoking no necessaiy political 
consequences Since the treaty of Ryswick, Lewis tieitcd Wil- 
liam as king, rhough there was a Jimes II He did not cease so 
to treat him because there wis a James III To a prince who, the 
week before, had cont lived a warlike coahtion igainst him, i 
coalition which soon proved more loimidable thin all those 
which had preceded it, he owed no iiiore than the letter of their 
agreements 7 he decisive step towards open hostilities was 
taken -by the King of J ngland, not by the King of I rance 
Parliament had just pas'»(d the Act of Succession Lewis s 
declaration in favour of the Stuarts appeared to be in defiance 
of the law m favour of the Guelphs 1 ngland had not dared 
to question the right of the Spaniards to regulate the succession 
England could not permit interference with her own 

This declaration of lewis XIV, impiuderit bat not un- 
provoked, give to Williim what he vv intcd It supplied a strong 
current of national leeling '1 he nation w is aident on his side 
He had suer ceded at last Ihe w ir v\ ith France, for the partition 
of the Sjianish monarchy, would be c lined on v\ith cletermina 
tion under the eomini?' reign lor Williim knew that Anne 
would soon be queen It was also knov\n at Pins, for William 
had consulted the French king s physician, and there were no 
illusions dhe strange impolicy of Lewis’s action may be ex- 
plained by the belief that another than William of Orange 
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would appear al the head of the allied armies in the next 
campaign. That the change of commander would be the gieatest 
calamity that had befallen hiancc since Agincourt was not 
foreseen. 

In November 170 e Pathament \\as dis'.olved, and a majority 
was returned prepared ior war, prcpaicd to support the policy 
of the Grand Alliance Whit made it foiiniJable was that the 
Tories themselves were warlike Ihe Whigs were warlike be- 
cause It was their nature, since hiance hid declared itself for 
the Stuarts, also because they and their liienJs were interested 
in pushing trade with the oceanic world, which was mainly 
Spanish. But it was not, al first, a Whig war. On gth March, 
1702 they obtained the inajonty. They wcic 2 to 221. 

William 111 was dying. He had borne the accident well by 
which he broke his colku-bone. He sat at dinner that evening, 
and was expected to rccovet in a lew weeks Bat he fell asleep 
one clay near an open window. Nobody had (he eouiagc to 
^hut 1 C, and he caught a chill, of which, in h\e di\s, he died. 
His picslige wa> lo^t to the c lusc ot the allies. At the same 
time, William was a Dutch king, wc'iking with Dutchmen only, 
Heinsius, Bent inck, Kepj)ei, tor Dutch as much as for English 
objects. While he lived iheic was no dangci tliat the interests 
ol his own countr)men would be made suboidiiMtc to those of 
England. Iherc was no sign of Holland t iking the second 
place, ot llolkind being sici.ficed to 1 ngl ud lhat security 
was now ovei Ihc Icadeiship pissed to 1 ngl ind In the field, 
the Dutch were far iliead. the underst uulina was that the 
1 nglish weie to be 40,000, the Ausliians 90,0 x) and the Dutch 
102,000. But whcieas the Diit^li iiltiinalc 1 ) put 160000 men 
into line, tlie i nglish, 111 the guatot bittlc* ot the war, at 
Malplaquct, weie uiidei cSooo, 01 less than one twelfth of the 
whole force* engage cl. 

What gne to this coiinlu the ad\anlagc in the war of the 
Spanish Successuin was the genius and the overwhelming per- 
sonal ascendency ot Mirlbo*ough One of the Dutch deputies, 
who did not love him, who was not even cjLMte lonvinced as to 
his qualities as i soldici, descrih-s him a'> pci feed) 11 resistible, 
not so much bv eneigy and visible povvci, as b> his dexterity 
and charm. And this in spite of defects that were notorious and 
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grotesque. Everybody knows, and perhaps nobody believes, the- 
story of his blowing out the candle when he found that his 
visitor had no papers to read. IVlany years later the story was 
told, when an oflicei present stated that he was the visitor whom 
the duke had treated so parsimoniously. It is due to him that 
England became one of the gteat Powers of the world, and, 
next to France, the first of the Powers. And it was not his doing, 
but the doing of his rivals, that the allies w^ere sacrificed. The 
Dutch had no surli splendid personality, and though they had 
their full share in the war, tlicy lost by the result. The character 
of the struggle changed by the death of William and the sub- 
stitution of Marlborough, who depended, more and more, on 
the support of tlie Wings, hi one of his last conversations 
William had said : "Wc seek nothing but the security which 
comes from the balance of power.” Our policy w'as not main- 
tained throughout on that exalted le\el. 

The War of buc cession began in Italy, by the attempt of 
Euge'ie to recover Milan, which re\ertcd to the canpire on the 
death of Charles II. Tt was, as it were, a private* altair, in- 
voKing no declaration of w’ar, no formal breach w'ith France. 
But the French were in I-omhard), and, with the suppoit of the 
Duke of Savoy, they weie able to check the Austrian advance. 
Eugene veent home to Vienna to organise and direct and urge 
the exertions of his govcnimcnt. On his return, after a very 
memorable absence, Victor .'\inuleiis had deserted his F’rench 
alliance, .and had attached himselt to tiie ^Viistnans. A I'rcrich 
army laid siege to Turin, and Jrugenc, coming up tlie right bank 
of the Po to his rescue, del eat cd the French, laiscd the siege, 
and established for the first time the domination of Austria 
over Italy. Fie was lepulsed in his attempt on 'I’oulon ; but the 
Italian war was at an end, and the emperor triumphant. In 
Germany the valley of the rLuiubc, which is the road to Vienna, 
was open to the French, because the elector c:)f Bavaria wms iheir 
frontier before them than ot what went on hundreds of miles 
in danger, and the Dutch, more solicitous of the Belgian 
frontier before them than of what went on hundreds ot miles 
away, on the long line from Strasburg to the distant centre of 
Austria, refused to let Marlborough take their troops away to 
another .eat of w\ar in Southern Germany. 
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Marlborough, sheltered by the complicity of Heinsius, politely 
disregarded their orders and started on his famous march, by 
lihrenbreitstcin and Hcilbronn, meeting Eugene on his way. 
Eugene, at that moment, was (he most renowned commander in 
Europe. Marlborough was belter known as a corrupt intriguer, 
who owed his elevation to the im'luencc of his wife at court, 
who would disgrace himself for money, who liad sought favour 
at St. Germains by betraying the expedition to l^rest. Blenheim 
altered the relative position of the two men in the eyes of the 
world. It was known that the day had been won, not by the 
persistent slaughter of brave soldiers, but by an inspiration of 
genius executed under heavy fire v/ith all the [perfection of act. 
In the midst of the struggle Marlborougli had suddenly changed 
his order of battle, gathered his st|iMdrons on a new line, and 
sent them against the French centre, with infantry supports. He 
did what Naj'polcon was vainly entreated to do m his last 
engagement. That is what suggested the simile of the angel, 
and what Addison meant by the words : — 

RuIc>^ on the uhnlw'Did mkI dibits tht stotni. 

The great Eugene had done well, as he always did. llie English- 
man had rnsen in a single day to the foremost rank of generals. 
And England rose with liim. '\ here had not been such a defeat 
for sixty years, since ( onde, at Rocroy, establisheil the military 
reputation of France. Ihe lucnch retuMlcd to the Rhine, and 
on that side Austria was .safe. 

In Spain the issue was very ddferent, l^hilqj was thoroughly 
safe during tluee years of reign, and the arcliduke would have 
been glad to content himsell with what (oulJ be secured in 
Italy. But the Eaiglish felt that their trade interests wcjuld be 
safer in Spain and the Indies under a Habsburg than under a 
Bourbon. They brought the at(h<luke to Eid^jon in 1705, having 
concluded with the Portugnc.se that treaty which made them 
commercial dependants on J:ngland, and which has been the 
cause of much port wine and so much gout. It was a disastrous 
change of policy. The linglish destroyed the French fleet at 
Vigo, with many tons of American silver. They took Gibraltar 
and Minorca, without understanding their importance. They 
failed to defend the one; and they six times offered the other 
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for an exchange. But on land they were utterly defeated, at 
Alman7a and Brihuega, and the archduke never actually reigned 
over much more than Catalonia. There, having restored the 
Aragonese Constitution, he succeeded in inspiring a sentiment 
of loyalty, and repulsed his rival. He was never able to main- 
tain himself at Madrid. On that seat of war the French had 
much the best of it. They lost Germany ^t Blenheim in 1704, 
and Italy at Turin in 1706. 

The deciding campaigns were in Belgium, where there were 
many fortresses, and progress was necessarily slow. After Marl- 
borough’s victory at Ramillies in 1706 the French lost ground, 
and when the princes, as they were called, took the field 
together, no French marshal had a chance. For Marlborough 
was now a prince of the empire; and Eugene, having driven 
the enemy out of Ciermany and Italy, was again by his side, 
thirsting for something to do. At Oudenardc, whcie he was 
present, with no troops of his own, at a critical moment he led 
a successful charge. Together they conquered Lille; and to- 
gether they defeated Vi liars at Malplaquet. There, in the 
summer of 1709, the five years of ionstani victory which began 
at Blenheim came to an end. 

After Turin and Ramillies Lewis had been willing to treat. 
He was profoundly discourag;cd ; and when Torcy came to The 
Hague* in J709 to meet the Triumvirate, Heinsius, ihigcnc, and 
Marlborough, he gave up almost ever) point. He even .igrced 
that France should furnish men and money to drive Philip V 
out of Spain, where he felt quite safe and refused every sum- 
mons. Lewis, in return, asked for Naples, and Naples only, 
without Sicily. 'Hie allies could have everyrhing else, and could 
have compelled him to restore all the ill -gotten accjuisitions of 
his reign. They were unwilling to be at the trouble of one more 
campaign in the Peninsula, where they h.id met with so much 
misfortune. They required that I.ewis should undo his owai 
offending deed, and himself compel his grandson to resign the 
Spani.sh throne. Marlborough, holding a position such as no 
Fnglishman had ever enjoyed, was preponderant in their coun- 
cils. He aspired to be captain -general for life, and rejected an 
enormous sum with which France offered to repay his advocacy 
of peace. The attempt to prolong war for his own private 
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advantage is the deadliest of his crimes Lewis, in despaii, made 
an appeal to his people, and a ^hnll of genuine indignation ran 
through the unhappy country 'Ilic tide began to turn. At 
Malplaquet, the greatest bittle fouqht in modem J urope before 
Napoleon, the allies lost 23,000 out of Lss thin 100,000, and 
the I rench not half so minv 

A much graver chinge wis coming oiei the spirit of the 
1 f(glish riitiori As the Whigs olteied nothing better dian the 
continuation of war, Toryism g lined giound, md with Tory- 
ism, the C hiirch The Duchess of Miilborough wis supplanted 
in the queens fuour, the Whigs went out of office, and the 
new ministers dismissed Marlborough ind appointed Ormonde 
to command in his steid W'th the iid of in obscure trench 
priest who ictcd is chiphin to the Impend ainbissidor, they 
began a secret negoti ition with Lorcy they stipuhtcd that the 
Dutch should be kept out of it, ind should not be listened to, if 
they m'^de propos ils of their own ilso tint thin conditions 
hould be understood to come fiom the mitiiti\e of 1 lan^e 
lorcy responded hcirtily His first Icttci is cl itcd fi\c d lys after 
the death of the Lmperor Jc)sc[ h By thU event the Aichduke 
C hides succeeded to his throne Joseph died 17th April tour 
months citliei a^td December Huley by Ins intermediaiy, 
Ciiutier informed loicy tint 1 n^l ind would got up Spun and 
the Indies to the Buinbon king ind woild clC'.eit the aides as 
soon is tilde inleiesls wei^ piovuled ii i II suiitndcr of th it 
winch the 1 nglish hid cliimed iiom i-o t j 1710, the return, 
in spite of success m 1 glory to the model Ue policy liiJ down 
by Wdlnm in i"7oi, was not ciiised by the |:>rospect of the 
union of the crowns on the he id of ( Indcs li rlcy wis afraid 
tint the irehdukc wouM mike those terms himself lor it was 
known tint the Ausiriins le^nded Spun ind its colonies as 
moie buidcnsome thin | rofil iblc When Ilirlcy was sta.bbed 
by Cjuisrud, ina w is Ind up with his wound the secret of the 
negotiations pissed into St Jonn s hinds His ticatment ot the 
lilies was peifidious but they obt lined imost a> much as they 
leilly wanted 

Lugene, deserted by the I nglish forces under Ormonde, 
was beaten by Villirs at Dcnnn, and afterwards, by no 
fault of the IngLsh, at I riedlingen Ihen the emperor made 
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his own peace at Rastadt. At Utrecht, the Dutch secured a 
favourable tariff, the right of garrison in a line of fortified 
towns, from Ghent to Namur, and the daring lorcy had so 
thoroughly penetrated the weakness of England, in consequence 
of party divisions, that he concluded a disastrous war by 
negotiation. France retained her own territory, practically un- 
diminished, recovering Lille, and acquiring, for the younger 
branch of the royal house, Spain and the Spanish colcmies. It 
gained infinitely more than either Holland or England. Marshal 
La Feuillade asked Bolingbrokc why he had let them off so 
easily. The answer was : Because wc were no longer afraid of 
you. Philip V retained all that was legitimately Spanish, in 
Europe and America, excepting the two fortresses conquered 
by England, Gibriltar and Port Mahon. He refused to give up 
Corunna. But he renounced hi> claim in the succession to his 
grandfather’s crowm. Bolingbrokc betrayed the allies, and he 
disgraced his country by the monopoly of the ^lave trade; but 
the distribution was not unfair to the contracting parties, and 
the share of England was not excessive. Wc acquired New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and the Hudson Bay territory, and, in 
addition to the as/e?!to, the right of trading in the possessions 
of the House of llourbon- in fact, the commerce of the world. 
And our revolutionary system, the permanent exclusion of the 
Stuarts^ received the sanction of Europe. It was the condemna- 
tion of the principle of non-resistance, which had carried the 
Tories to power, and the perpetuation of Whiggism. 

Bolingbroke did not intend that the great achievement of 
his life should serve the purpose of his enemies, and he gravi- 
tated towards the Stuarts, the true representatives of the cause to 
which Sacheverell had given renewed vitality. Elarlcy had opened, 
through Berwick, negotiations with St. Germains, and had 
thereby secured the help of the Jacobite organisation. Boling- 
broke went further. He believed that the Elector of Hanover 
could not be prevented from coming in, but that he would soon 
be driven out again. He said that he w'as too unintelligent to 
understand and manage parties, too much accustomed to have 
his owm way to submit to govern under constilutional control. 
He promised that King James would be restored. And the 
French concluded peace at Utrecht in the belief that they were 
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dealing with a Jacobite, that Ihcir concession in rcgird to the 
crown of England iimounted to noiliing, tint, by yielding now, 
thcyi would secure hcreaftc the elevation o( i dependent 
dynasty Under tint illusion they lOinbintd uith bolingbioke to 
overreach themselves and to nntiliile pu'y ''oveinment, under 
the supremacy ot the Whigs 



XVI 


JHl HANOI I RIAN SrTTLLMhNI 

Thl 1 irst thin/r is to consider by what steps a government 
came into existence entirely clilfcrent from that of tngland in 
the seventeenth century, and unlike anything that had pre- 
viously been krio'svn in 1 uropc 

The old order termin ites v\ ith the Bill of Rights and the Act 
of Settlement Whit followed is not a development of that 
Act, but in contiadiction to it With the new dynasty there is a 
new departuie And the change was not elfected by statute, but 
by thit force which makes the law% and is above the law, the 
logic of fiLts and the opinion of the nation The essential 
innovations, the c il^inet, the premier, and government by party, 
are still without legisl itivc sanction The Act of Settlement wa> 
speedily unsettled It separated the administr ition fiom the 
legislature b\ ex^'liiding pliceincn from the House of ( om- 
mons, and it piohibited the king ft mi visiting his foreign 
dominion') without leive And it recjuircd tlic king to be ad- 
vised by the Piivy C ouncil, thereby rejecting a united cabinet, 
tlie e^fcJusive oigan of i | iitv Both Williim and, at that time 
Marlborou/ h preferred hit ill the le iding men sho ild be 
united in the admini ,tiation Befoie the Act of Settlement came 
into oper ticin duting the leign of Anne, the idei ol a united 
cabinet taken from the same paity hid prevailed, and «it last 
even Hirley could not be tolci itcd by the Juobiles If Boling- 
broke had not made it impossible lor George I to trust the 
loyalty of the lories, tlie rising of 1715 would iiive been fatal 
to them Ihe new dynasty governed by the* Whigs that is, by 
one party, and by a cabinet, not by the council As the king 
understood neither Lnghsh nor rnghsh affairs, he very rarely 
picsided Ihe cabinet decided m his absence, and then reported 

It IS necessary to see what manner of man he was A branch 
of the ancient Guelphic House reigned at Hinover, and had 
succeeded by politic and constant effort in consolidating half a 
dozen l"*rntories into one important principality It was the most 
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rising and prosperous of the German Houses It acquiied the 
ninth electorate in i6q 2, and it ^wis minifcstly ippropriate 
when it was designated for ^he 1 nL,lish succession beciuse the 
first elector, who had accomplished the gre itness of his family, 
had mimed the youngest diughtei ot 1 li/ ibeth Stuirt, the 
Princess Palitine, who in an e\il hour w is Queen of Bohemia 
J he llectrcss Sophi i wis i ( iKinist llct husbind was i 
lulhetin His predecessor wlo died in t( ys hid been a con 
\crt to ( itholicism Hino\er hid been the cent e of reunion, 
uui theic were lulherin di\ines Ihric who undei the com 
minding inlluenee ot I eibnit/ went luilhei dim hut No 90 
in the direction of Rome With then eis) ^.ompithension and 
impirtiil ippreciUion ot religious systems the Cjii^lphs of 
Hino\ei weie not lepK^ent iti\e Prote tints Some misf ivings 
irose in the mind ot Willi m ill ind it w is thought tint he 
looked with suspicious ti\oui on the yi un liedeiic William, 
(he nun who itteiw 11 Is drilled the biltihons \ hich 1 redcric 
the GiC it led to victor) A llinoveiim stitcsnun wrote in 
dum tint Will m seemed to pietei the Piiissiin ) mice be 
t lusc he wn i Pioteslint to the llmoveinn who w is i 
I uth( I in Ihe mijlcition is tint tlic lutherms ottered less 
1 sist ince to C itlic licism But thi li t ilsowisthit Sophi iw is 
i Slu itL b) tlie mother s si le iiui did m t wisli t( o loudly to 
j roc 1 um th it she w IS not i legitimist lie e w is i little osten 
sible hesitition ind (he ek tics so 1 i cl tint the ciown 
sliould icem to ioiced n{ < 11 hei It w is [ ir ( t this decorous 
comedy tliR hei son 1 e\ei le unt I n^h h i circumstince of 
th ilmost \ due ilte \ i ds to 1 n^l iiid The T Icctress Sophi i 
w IS n jI peril ips i \ei\ cstiii ible Iho h i \CLy intelligent 
piincess Ikit she w is ei^h*^) loui when the ciown c ime within 
c ich and she d ed ot 1 i^e it in uni lendl) letter liom Queen 
Anne, beti lying hei J icobite pioj ensil) 

Ihe elector who iscemkd the thione ol 1 ngl ind two months 
liter his mothci s de Uh w is neitlK i i t)rmt nor i coward, 
nor i fool he w is only unintellectu I ind biutilly selfish 
Jhere were j idies in his comp iny who rcccucd Lnglish titles, 
ind offended one pirt of the public b) their morils and the 
remainder by then ugliness One w is created Duchess of Ken 
dal, and Walpole slid of her that she was Qicen of 1 ngland 
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if ever there was one. But she sold her influence for money, 
amounting sometimes to f 10,000, and Walpole at last com- 
plained to his master. The king laughed in his face, and replied, 
in his dog Latin, that no doubt his minister also was paid by 
the people whom he recommended. There was a deeper taint 
on his reputation. He had married the only daughter of his 
neighbour and kinsman, the duke of C'clle, thereby securing the 
succession to his dominions. Her mother w'as not of royal birth, 
and she w\as treated so cruelly by her husband and by the 
Llectress Sophia that she resolved to escape from her misery by 
flight. In her despair she accepted the assistance of Count 
Konigsmarck, whom the envoy Stepney described as a profligate 
adventurer. The scciet was betrayed; the princess was divorced, 
and spent the long remainder of her life at Ahlden a remote 
country house which had belonged to her father. Ihis was no 
more than had happened in many great families tried by the 
temptation ol irresponsible monarch), but theie wms a super- 
added tragedy; for Count Konigsmarck disappeared and wms 
never seen again. As part of the scheme to run away with the 
princess, he had transfer! ed his sei vices to Saxony, where he 
w^as made a general. For that reason and still more for the 
persuasive supplications of his sister, the beautiful Aurora von 
Konigsmarck, the Elector Augustus the Strong caused some in- 
quiry, to be made. It led to no result. But Aurora became the 
mother of the Maishal of Sixony, w^ho defeated the English at 
Fontenoy, and conquered the Austrian Netherlands for the 
French. From the marsh.il was descended Ceorge Sand, the 
most famous Frenchwoman of the lasi generation. The Hano- 
verian government issued a lying report, but attempted no 
defence. Nobody doubted that Konigsmarck had been made 
away with, and that the author of the crime was the King of 
England, w^hose proper destination thciefore should have been 
not St. James’s but Newgate, and indeed not New^gatc but 
Tyburn. Such wars the character that preceded the founder of 
our reigning line of kings, and such were the weapons in the 
hands of his dynastic foes. 

His most dangerous enemy was the Prince of Wales ; not the 
Stuart who held his court in Lorraine, but his own eldest son. 
For George II believed in the prisoner of Ahlden ; believed that 
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his mother hid been cruell) tieited, wrongfully iccuscd, and 
unjustly divorced, ind wis theicfgrc ible to see his father by 
an exceedingly cleir h^^ht T hence irose i bitter enmity be- 
tween them, and that lendenry to opposition in the princes of 
Wales which becime t family tnditiori and a s lutirj factor 
111 the Constitution 

Cjcorgc I found th t is long is he respected Lnglish institu- 
tions, things went \ery well with him, nd he made no attempt 
to oierturn them Ihc (cir tint a sovereign who was nominally 
ibsolute in one pi ice could nevci govern under i constitution 
m another proved to be unneeessir) Ills interests ind those 
of his continent il adviseis were mainl) continent 1 Inpolitieil 
science lie hid long hid the iblest counscllot in I uiope it his 
elho * , I eil nit/ the fiiend ol the cl ctie s And ilthough th it 
< leit min did not enjo) unbioken t ivour it vv is not easy to be 
blind to the Hood of light which he pound cm everv subject 
fcibiit/ hid been instium ntil in seciiiui the si (CSsion, and 
he bo inded in exiositiois ot c( ristitutiond job \ He pro 
tessed himseli so o > 1 i Win tint he i tnbated to tint ciuse 
hi> luij opul iiity with m n) 1 h in In 1 iiui c spec i illy at 
( imbruLe nd most ( ^ ill at liiiiitv He seen s not to have 
known th t his ii\d Newfon v\ is 1 oc d i Whig is him 
scjf, and indee 1 ^ inii h bettei me It w is cini ctcii'-tic of his 
mind rvci to impute tie bioid divisiois (1 o| inon among 
men to iv^noriiKc ot inc i| cit) to unde 1 i u ' di othei With 
a rnoic scientific metii< d he iho i^lit Ihit in ii) dis[ i ics could 
besettbcl met mui\ tdxcr u k s leconcded • o*- m my yeirs it 
V i his tavourUi 01 u[ iMon to show th t th ic w is no red 
cm c foi a I rcich u the Rcto miMori md tint jKOplc called 
diemsehc Protest mts not 1 n wm^ whit w i le 11) n c mt by 
( itholic lie assured the ( uholics tint the C onlession of 
Aiigsbui <’■ 'iditl) uncle sto id w is sour d C Uholicisrn and 
he assured the I uther ns th t Uicie w u nothing n the C ouncil 
of 1 rent with which ihe> V ere lot ced in eorisi tenc) to quarrel 
With the same mi\im th t me i iic .^enei ill) riv^ht m what 
they aflirm md wiong in vvh t the) deri) he t lu^hl that Whig 
and lor) are alike neee:>sir) portions ot tiaith, that they com- 
plete each other, thit they need cich uther, thit a tiue philo 
sophy of politics includes the tv o He also md that the pa^t is 
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a law for the future, and that the will of Providence conse- 
crates those things which are permitted to succeed and to 
endure This is pure conservatism The Whig seeks that which 
ought to be elsewheie than in that 'i^hich is llis stinding pur- 
pose IS to effect change, for the past iS cssenti illy Tory 

The iniluence of the most enlightened Cjerman on the new 
German dynasty was not favour ible to party go\ernmcnf, ind 
would have combined better with the system of William III 
They consulted an enlightened Lnglishman, and I otd C owper 
drew up an important political paper, showing tint tne king 
ought to depend on the Whigs Moreover, Bolin£>broke, at the 
last moment, by his Stuart intrigue, compelled George I to come 
in as the nominee of a party To Bohngbroke s intrigues the 
House of Hano\ cr owed that which it most needed, the prestige 
of V ictory He had found comfort in the reflection that, although 
It might be impossible to prc\cnt the heralds from proclaiming 
the new monarchy, the new monarch would soon make himself 
odious, and would be more ctsy to expel thin to exclude Ihc 
mass of the people was lory, and the mijority of Tones were 
Jacobites There was the issurcd coopcrition of tlie sects dis 
contented with thr Union, and a pirt of the very smill irmy 
would he held last by the sullen inger c^f the Irish 

Lewis XIV, weary and inert, would nc:)t iisk another w u 
but if he siw his opportunity to mteifere, he w is not likely <'o 
neglect it Ihe Pretender would be advised by his brother, 
Berwick, the \utor ol Aim in/ 1 Ibc insurgent forces would be 
led by the Duke of Ormonde, who had succeeded M alboiough 
as (omminder in chief Mailbotough himself hid advanced 
money for the Jicobite using, and w is so mufh suspected by the 
ministers that they would not let him t ike the commind 

Ihe hojjefulness of the situation d irkcncd somewhat before 
the time toi action ariived Lewis XIV died ind tlic Regent 
having Philip of bpiui for a nvil recjuired the good will of 
England Two misireants, to whom Junes had olfered £20,000 
if they would slioot the king and the Prince of Wales, f uled 
to earn then reward Ihe arrest of a leading Jieobite, Sir Wil 
ham Wyndham, so scired his partisans, that Ormonde, having 
sailed into Torbay, returned to St. Malo without landing. The 
HighLmders rose, but there was no Dundee and no Montrose 
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to make them superior to regular troops They fought with 
doubtful fortune at Shenffmuir while the Boiderers, finding no 
support in Lancashire, surrendeieS at Preston. When James 
Stuart landed in Aberdeenshire, the struggle \^as over. Cado- 
gan was approacliing at the head ot the Dutch auxiliaries, and 
the Pretender escaped by a back dooi ftom his (jwn men, and 
made his way to Giaselincs He hid proved unequal to the 
occasion, and was not gifted with politic il understanding But 
he had been instructed by Fcnelon, ind had le^’rnt from him 
the doctrine of toleiation 

Ihe strongest part of the case against the new order in Lng- 
land was the treatment of the Irish ( alholics, and James saw 
the whole thing in the light of a religious conflict. Bolingbroke, 
who had been an opprcssoi of Nonconformists, and had no 
sympathy with the prince s motives, fell into disgrace He was 
made lesponsible for the failure, ind wis suspected of having 
told seciets to the ambasstdox, St in, in order to mike his peace 
at home He was jllowed to return, ind did far more harm to 
the House of Hanover as a lo> il subject than he hul done as 
a nuniger of insurrection 

Seven peeis had been tikcn with arms in their hands, and, 
in Older to avoid questions which might hive injured their 
friends, they pleichd guiltvs uul thicvv themselves on the 
mercy of the king As the) were moie gmlt) tli in the followers 
whom they had led to their clestructa n, they could not be 
pardoned Somc^ amid umversil ippl luse mule tlicir escape 
trom the Tower, ind only two vvcie scu^ to the sc iffold At 
the list moment, when repent nice did not iv iil, Denventwater 
retracted tlie dechi itions ol lo; ilty he hul m de it his trial, 
ind died piotesting his unswuivng fidelity to tlu House of 
Stuart Ihc Tories were ctfeetuill) ruined J he militant part of 
them had been crushed Ihc lem under li^d pioved helplessly 
weak, and the 1 1'^t dyine sj ee Ji of then lionouied clnmpion 
was taken as a proof tint they wc m li iiton it heair, and that 
then piofessions of lo) ilty were inteiested ind insmreie. Par- 
liament displ lyccl an enthusi ’sue itt aliment to the dynnty and 
its ministeis, they wem reidy for ui) expenditure, lor any 
armaments, and a force ot 16,000 men w is tused, for the better 
seeurity of the Whigs 
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On this state of feeling the government introduced septennial 
parliaments. Under the Triennial Act a general election would 
have fallen due in 1717, too soon for safety after the Jacobite 
rising. Opinion in the country had not been impressed by 
recent events, by the utter weakness of the rebels, the over- 
whelming success of the government, the significant men.ice of 
the dying leader, so deeply as the House of Commons. Ihe new 
establishment would be m peril wnth the constituencies, but 
safe with then representatnes. This wms so certain that the 
philosophic arguments, foi Icgiskitive independence and for 
popular control, weic superiluous. The victors secured their 
victory and perpetuated their powei by extending their mandate 
from three j/C.iis to se\cn The meisurc stiengthencd the House 
of Common^, and prepared the long icign of the Whigs. The 
funds rose, and the king took advantage of the improved situa- 
tion to spend some months in Hinovci. There he hul gieiter 
scope to de\ote himself to toicgn affaiis, and to bring the 
rnglishmcn who attended him under the iniluencc of ex- 
perienced forcig^neis Tlui>, while the Tones weie prostrate and 
the Whigs siipiemc, a schism aro^o betv^ecn the minisicas at 
Hanover and the ministers at home. Walpole and TVwviishend 
w^ent out of office, Stanhope and Sunderland loimed a new 
administration, wdiich tlic vSoath Sea bubble o\ci threw. A 
gteaf c]uestion of constitutional pnneiple opened between them 
and their former colleague^. The '^nmity between the king and 
the Pi nice of Wales made it piobable that the mmistcis who 
had the confidence ol the fathei would be dismissed on his son's 
accession. Cieoigc II, to cany out Ins pur['Ose, would be obliged 
to swamp the House of Lcjrds with new peers. To prevent this, 
it w\as proposed to limit the power of creation and to fix a 
maximum number. As the Septennial Act had mrreased the 
power of the commons, the Peerage Bill would, in their turn, 
have increased the power of the peers, against the crown on 
one hand, against the commons cm the other. The Whigs w^ere 
not pieparcd to diminish the House of ( ommons, and not yet 
afraid that it would become too powerful, exposed as it was to 
corruption, and elected, on a narrow franchise, by an uneducated 
constituency. Burnet, the typical Whig, had protested against 
such limitations as should quite change the form of our 
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government, and render the crown tituhr and piecinous 

Walpole defeated the Bill It depincd goveinmcrt of one 
great means of influence by ibolisliini; the hope of a peetage 
He w is not prep ii eel to sieiifice i k^itimite species of 
patronage He cimc back thereupon tc offirc, but not to .1 
principal office and h( w is not i incmbei of the C abinet when 
the South Sea Compiny undeilook to reduce the N itional 
Debt They offered only ei^ht ind 1 h df veirs purchise but 
the spirit of speculation wis slron rnd ihese bid Urnis were 
Widely accepted Ihe shoes of the ( oinp my rose from 130 to 
1000 As there w is so inucli c ipit il cckin^ in\estnicnt rivil 
enterprises were started and wmc op| ( sed b) the South Sea 
Company Iheir ruin destroyed its credit and iftcr 1 irge sums 
had been won, lirge sums were lost Some hid been impo^cr 
ished, others enruhed The country hid not siifrered, but the 
ministry rell W ilpolc inherited then povvei The ^round ^ is 
elcired for his long administration It listed so loii" thu ht 
did moie thin any odicr man to establish the new system of 
government He wis more /eilous to retun his po’.^er thin to 
mike heroic use of it, ind wis i good idmin st) tor but an 
indifferent legist ito'- In his time tho e things were best whidi 
were done ou*^side of pirlnment Wilpolc made it his business 
to yield to pubiie opinien, ind did it eonsistciuly in the three 
critical moments of his c itecr — in Wood s H lit pence, in the 
Txcisc, and in the Sp-mish wax Ihe simc problem piesented 
itself to a greitir min in the present ceniurv ind was decided 
on the opposite principle Guizot was hiir clf persujded that a 
measure of pirliamentary reform wis ineviuble, since the 
opinion of the country was in its fivour But the opinion of 
parliament was agamic it, and he piefeired to f ill, together 
with the monarchy, in obedience to parliament, rather than to 
triumph by public opinion 

Walpole gave way in the affair of the Hilfpence, that he 
might not alienate those through whom he governed Ireland 
The coins were good They were to contain twice the value 
of metal with which we are satisfied, and it was never shown 
that they did not The gams of the contractor were exhorbitant 
He was able to pay a heavy fee to the Duchess of Kendal, 
and when the contract was revoked, he obtained an excessive 
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compensation. His Halfpence are historic because Swift, in 
raising a tempest over the Irish grievance, employed the 
language of revolution and national patriotism, as it had never 
been heard. Again, the Excise Bill would have saved many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to the State, when a bundled 
thousand was more than a million is now , but Walpole, in spite 
of his majority, yielded to the clamour outside And he did the 
same thing in regard to the Spanish war, the Jast gieat crisis he 
encountered. 

Walpole’s main idea on taking the highest office, that which 
he proclaimed in his fust king’s speech, was to divert the country 
from frantic speculation to the legitimate profits of industry 
and trade. The two great openings for fradc were with the 
Mediterranean and with Spanish America, lhat with the Medi- 
terranean was somewhat neglected, as the govcinment relied 
more on the friendship of the piratical Algerines than on the 
solid possession of Gibraltar and Minorca George I had written 
a letter to Philip V, dated ist June, 1721, in which he distinctly 
assured him of his "readiness to satisfy with regard to your 
demand relating to the restitution of C^ib'altir, piomising you 
to make use of the first favourable opportunity to regulate this 
article with consent of my parhamenl ” Ihe 1 nghsh ministrv 
were not convinced of (he importance of retiming Gibraltar, 
and fully expected to be m a position to gi\e it up to Spain tor 
an equivalent Indeed, in January 17'’!, Stinhope had said to 
the French envoy that in a year, when the financial position of 
England was better and the temper of parliament improved, 
they would certainly gi\c up Gibraltai, for the merest shadow^ 
of an equivalent, as the place was only a burden to them. But 
they had not counted on the determination of the English 
people to hold it at all costs. Philip, however, not peihaps with- 
out some reason, always regarded the engagement as precise, 
and treated the continued retention as an act of bad faith. In all 
that I have just said about Gibraltar, I have been quoting a 
recent writer in the Historical Review. 

The South American trade presented infinite possibilities. It 
was pursued with difficulty agains*- the resistance of the Span- 
iards, who had the law on their side. It was considered worth a 
war, and the strength of public feeling overcame the feeble 
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scruples of the minister. The war ended disastrously, but before 
the end Walpole had been driven ^from office. It had been no 
part of his policy to promote prosperity by arms, but it was part 
of his policy, and the deciding part of it, to let the nation, in 
the last instance, regulate its own affairs. Peace was a good 
thing; but profit was also a good thing: and Walpole had no 
principle that made one a qucbtion of duty and the other a 
question of interest. 

The constant lesson of the Revolution was that England 
preferred monarchy. But after the fall of Walpole it was ob- 
served that there was a new giowth of republican sentiment, 
and that the country felt itself superior to the gov eminent. 
This was the natural result of the time known as the Robino- 
cracy; not because he devised liberal measures, but because he 
was careful to be neither wiser nor more liberal than the public. 
He was quite content to preserve the government of the country 
by the rich, in the interest of theii own class. Unlike Stanhope, 
his prcdec'cssor, he was unmoved by the intolerance of the laws 
in bngland, and especially in Ireland. He was a friend to Free 
Trade; but he suffered Ireland to be elaborately impoverished, 
for the benefit of Fnglish landlords. Slavery and the slave trade, 
which Bolingbroke had promoted, were not remedied or 
checked by this powerful Whig. The criminal Code, in his time, 
grew annually more severe; and 1 need enter into no details as 
to the treatment of the prisoners and of the )''Oor. Walpole was 
so powerful, and was powerful so long, tiiat much of the 
responsibility for all these things is at his door. On this account, 
and not because he governed by pationage and pensions and 
ribbons and bribes, he was a f .ilse Whig. 

Government by Party was established in 1714, by Party 
acting through the Cabincr. Walpole added to this the prime 
minister, the accepted head of the Party and of the Cabinet. As 
the king did not preside, the minister who did preside dis- 
charged many functions of the king. I’he power of governing 
the country was practically transferred. It was shared, not be- 
tween the minister and the king, but between the head of the 
ministry and the head of the opposition. Fur Party implies the 
existence of a party which is out as well as a party that is in. 
There is a potential ministry ready for office whenever the 
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majority is shifted. As Walpole remained twenty-one years in 
office, he ignored this part of the constitutional system. He 
never became a leader of opposition, and when he resigned, no 
such thing had been provided. "All the talents” were opposed 
to him, but they were not an organised opposition. They were 
discontented and olfendcd Whigs, assailing mini’.ters on no 
ground of principle. This form of opporiition was instituted by 
Pultcney, when he cjuarrclled with Walpole. Pulteney founded 
the Craf/smjfi, in which there was much g(;od political writin/;. 
For Bolingbroke had returned to lingland, and as he was not 
allo^ved to resume his seat in the Lords, lie could make his 
pow'er felt only through his pen. As he was tlioroughly cured 
of his Jacobite sympathies, tJic doctiine he pioclaimed was a 
Toryism stripped of the reictionary element. He pioposcd to 
make the State dominate over all the interests- -land, CJiurch, 
trade, and the like. That this might be done, and the govern- 
ment by a class for a class abolished, he appealed to the crowai. 
The elevation of the State over the domtnanf classes had been 
the part of intelligent Monarchy in every age. yVnd it is the spell 
by which Bolingbroke transformed Toryism and introduced the 
party called the King’s Friends, which bec.unc a power in the 
middle of the century, and was put an end to by Mr. Pitt, after 
losing America, and setting u[) an Fnghsh rival to Jingland. 
After the final fall of the Stuarts in i74<^ this was the moving 
force of Toryism, and the illibeial spirit was seriously curbed. 
Macaulay goes so far as to say that the 'i brics became more 
liberal than the Whigs. But it was an academic and Plalonic 
liberality that did not strengthen the constitution. 

The Whigs, having added the unwritten clauses, exclusive 
government by party, cabinet instead of council, and piemier 
instead of king, did nothing to discover defects to be reformed 
and principles to be developed. They became (Conservatives, 
satisfied with defending the new dynasty and the institutions 
that accompanied it. One supreme change was absolutely 
essential to complete their system. For its essence was that tlie 
object of the law, which was liberty, should prevail over the 
letter of the law, which was restraint. It required that public 
opinion should control legislation. That could not be done with- 
out the liberty of the press ; and the press was not free while it 
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was forbidden to publish ind to discuss the debitcs of pirha- 
mciit That prohibition wis sftictly.maint lined lor ncir thirty 
years we know the debits, ind c\cn the divisions, chiefly 
throLit^h the icpoits of Bonnet the Bi indenbui ; re itlcnl, and 
of Hoffminn tlie Austnin icsident who tell is much lint is 
souL^ht \ iinly in tlK me 1^11 jsiL,es ot llinsird ihcn ■ ime ihc 
epoch of Dr folinson ind his collciLues m (jrub Sti^et But 
when the Who rn n ended, at the resi nition of the gieit 
t oinmoner in 1701 the Win ’^s h ul not dmitlid (lie n ilion to 
the pirh imenl u> dc hues 

The dcbitcs wcie mule public in 1 he unrcpoitcd 

puliunentol 1 OS is it is mIIciI is tlie liist tint v upiopcily 
leport d 1 he ‘'| dus wiic tikni down b\ one of the 1 lem 
bets ( uen lish the iiuesttn of tlie Witci, ul s A [mi lion 

Ills Um pi nted uid for ottiii The lemiind i poset^ed in 

m nuscO|t uul 01 ui in M bout (wo hind d ind fifty 
s| edits ot I dmii 1 1 1 nil It 1 of no little ^ il i. 10 piditical 

iidc nis 111 1 III in i-> 1 II k ir h I es*- u I n I mu 1 1 s best 

111* 111 li Ini 11 I I 11 i h \ 1 I ( 111 mlhieiue n^ 1 Inm the 
s( did } di(\ ( til N\ I, ok n Wiii<s hc.c line i | hd ) oj hy, 

md 1 ( oj ihin i< i t [ d m is is i li m _,cd 1 ^ti ) siv.m of 
en il j I iiu II '( s 
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Whilst uii Fn/^iish peoj:)lc, with tlie eximple and .tss'stancf 
of the Dutch, were cirr)jng foiwird the thcoi) ot consi itiitional 
government, a still moie impoitmt mo\emcnt in the opposite 
direction ts proceedin'^ m the Noith '^nd new ^oices uere 
brought into the w idenitu' c iicle ot tenerd huti^iy 

The Musco\.te eripite CMCndcd Irom the tronucis Pohnd 
to the f irMics^ extiem ty oi ( him Ju miipne»'> and in extent it 
was tlic fust of ( hr slim Towels lau it ph}rd no ]''irt m the 
concert or llu conlliet oi I luot'ie nd its existen ( w is almost 
unnotHcd ind iintelr l h^ ptoph w(u to > hickw ird ui the 
scale of \vc ildi ( i k i )v\ lct< e u c \ ills tiou fo oi 1 1 i inliaei e 
e\en on then nei hi oui iDhiuiiil tin ii > t io»‘ md iMe iom 
on earth pruti'il) they \it( 'oi lUrj mi lm kuo i In t 
Single nigii by the kIkii ol one m n Rn ii ] J fr an 
lelhar^) md oh ui'<\ t :> i domin n poiiuoii ii lon^ the 
n it ions 

Ihe lirst need w is in moirsi with the woild ntcieouisc 
of truh for 'ts mitciiil j o) us interfoiirse ot ide is for its 
civihsit’on The puil lem w is t )o ob\ious to escape the cirliei 
Romanolfs They weie i eleiic il dynist), closely associ ited with 
the Chinch, and alh vMiig to the TUiiiieh i pi^suion ^eiy neir 
the throne in polities they were inefficient ind unsuccessful , 
but their Chureii policy wis ehiiged with fir-reaehing conse- 
quences In tint, they were suneriot to tlie people ’bout them, 
and they introduced certiin modcrite refoims, literaiy rathei 
than dogmitic in the externals of rituil, and in the liturgicil 
books An illiterate clergy hid allowed abuses to take root, and 
were excessively intolerant of change. A schism arose between 
the estiblished chuich with its xectihed texts and improved 
eeremoma), and the large minoiity who rejected them 

Everybody knows Newman’s story of the ancient priest who 

26 iL 
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fell into the hibit at ni iss, of saying, quod ore mumpsimus" 
instead of quod ore sumpsimus,, and, when admonished of 
his error, refused to e<chinge old mumpsimus for new 
sumpsimus Although mumpsimus is the very motto for 
the Russian schismatus and although ignorance and supcrsti 
tion wcif the root of the niattei, they combined with a dread 
of irbitriry eliingc by in arbitriiy power, and supplied a basis 
for resist mcc to hrastianism and the fusion of Cluirch and 
State this w is the heart of the opposition to the later reforms 
to which tl e ( hiirch m <eneril yielded reluct intly and the 
sectarie> not it ill choosing death, and c'cn suicide by fire to 
(omproi use I lie icfoiming <o\cinr lent wis driven into perse- 
cution by tlic l in itu ism of tlie^e me i 

J lie new lint be in to lei n wlicn the )ouai> Isir Peter 
till ini') i 1 Cl I t iniily intUv^ics tint \crc supporled by the 
pait i( i I )i He w IS unedu ited iinminncil) aiuiMlised 
but he 1 i i I 11 IK tioii of th it hidihispcoph equiicd, and 
•ic Ci Li V u t j( « c ( f (Inn lei to ichieve it \s Iheic were no 
10 id mill 11 I i )t mu li m tc i il lor ini! m them the 
w itei\ w IS th en\ il nitiiril In c to follow llie Russian 
nvcis J](A\e 1 I ) tiK ( isp in i i (ht 1 iiMne ind in\ue 1 to the 
coiKjucsL i 1 i c SI ntl ^ eiui il As < 1 to tlie del Lnnce of the 
Slivonie lid Cired biethrcn liom the luik Peter wis not 
curicd acviv b\ etiur prospect He did irdced send i fleet 
down the Vi 1 i ind mother down iho P n lie conquered the 
Pcisim roi t of tlu c i^pi m but resist d the leniptition of 
pushin hi Tni s to the Indiin Oiein lie wis rcpcitcdly at 
w ir wi li tlic luik but he (Oiiteiilcd him df with a humble 
I le'^sure of su cess 

Polirid for leisons of rice and ieiiL,ion, was the nitionil 
enemy, inJ from the deith of bobicski in 1696 theie were 
symptoms that it was hkel) to breik up Ihc next king, Augus- 
tus of Sixony, m 170 >, proposed the partit on of the Polish 
dominions Hij agent, Patkul, renewed the idea at Berlin m 
1-704, and Austria d d the s'^mc in 1712 At the height of his 
military success, m 17x0, Peter entert lined the idea, only to 
dismiss it He preferred to w iit Poland would be convenient 
as a helpless neighbour, covering his frontier on a dangerous 
side , and its constitution prevented it f rom becoming formidable. 
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He was content to make sure that the feeble government should 
never undergo reform. He resolutely fixed his thoughts in 
another direction, and chose, not the easiest, but the most 
difficult line of attack. 

Tartars, or Persians, or Zaporogue Cossacks supplied no new 
element tliat could be of service to his people. The Russians 
had issued from the long subjection to the Golden Horde, in- 
digent, ignorant, prejudiced, dishonest and fjlse. A mighty 
future lay before them, but they were unfit fot such a destiny. 
The civilising influences tliey rec]uircd could come only from 
contact with superior races. Prom tliein thev must import the 
goods, they must import the men, tint ueie needed to raise 
them, in the ait^ of pCMcc and \\ai, tcj .1 lr\('l wiih otheis. 'riie 
route for both species of commeue uas b)' '.ea. But Russia 
touched the ^ca only in the North, where it is Jessed by ice. 
The way to the count iics tluil were most adNaiued intellec tually 
and socidly. to in in< e and Ifiigland, especidly to lIolLind and 
the empire behind it, was by the Baltic . 

There the Sw-csles stopped the w ly. Gust ivus hul concjuered 
the Baltic provinces, and all the wav iiom l^oluul to Fmlaiul 
the coast hms ina(<es,ible to the intenaot of Russi.n Sweden 
WMS still cteMiicd a great Power, and nllhcaigh il was not ^et 
discovered, the ricw' king was, what P"ter never became, a 
capable and ambitious comm inder, Th.e mun .(rguincnt ot 
Petei’s reign was tlu^ straggle for supnmaev with ( harles XIl. 

Before it broke out, he undertook a journey to make acejuain- 
tance with the foreign countries by which he intcndc^cl to 
accomplish the elevation of his own. That was the time of those 
grotesque studies in shipbuilding, tooth di awing, and useful 
arts in which he acquired a sort of technical mastery; and it 
was then that he learned to think so highly of the Dutch as 
a practical people, worthy of imitation. This |'>refcrencc was 
not exclusive, and he was eager to borrow what he could 
from others — military organisation frc»m Austria, m.inners from 
France, clothes from Fngland, methods of administration from 
Germany. Together with the foreign customs he undertook to 
introduce experts who were to teach them, until the disciples 
became equal to their masters. 7'hc Scotsman Gordon and 
the Genevese Lefort were at the head of his army and navy. 
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Germans, such as Munnich and Ostermann, followed , and then 
there came a vast army of engineers, miners, metd founders, 
ailificeis of almost all kinds, for the roads and bridges, the 
ships and pilaces, the schools and hospitals tliat he called into 
existence These things were the sine cjtfd non of civilisation 
It would be long before hi^ own people understood the use of 
them They could onl) he obt lined by importahon lo stimulate 
the demand for them at home it would be necessary to rely on 
the progress of intelligence That could not be done in a nation 
consisting Hiainly of serfs I he education d pin of the enter- 
prise was the one which had least success, incJ which he under- 
stood least for such impondenbles he hid no scales, and he 
c ned more foi the kind of knowledge thu w is pnctically use- 
ful thin for the interior improsemcnt of the mind which con- 
stitutes wliit we f ill i tjcntlcmin No such ex«itic could flourish 
i*- his court He r^cjinrcd tint tho c whom he honoured with his 
confiden^.e should ^et is drunk is himself lint lU y should be 
'.cr\de and ciinMn; without monl couri/c oi self respect, 
Inj p^ lo be insulted kicked, ind spit upon 1 hc^ might be 
men of resource bii^c soldiers, clever idministi it( rs but they 
chlom dcvfloned those elements of chinctcr width pievent a 
iiiUi from being conujst lor tho c quilities he bid no com- 
prehension ( i\ili ition IS he understood d w s initenal, not 
monl He could ot imi^ine mungement ot n cn hi the nobler 
motives He riisctl the tonditiori of tlu toiintiy with great 
iipidit) he did not rmc it ibovc his own level 

While he wis (Ml 111 travels exploring 1 iirope m insuirection 
broke o ’t and Mk old Riissiin mihtia, the Sliclit/, mutinied, 
and ph)tlcd lo exterm nite the Cjcrmins ind ill the ibettors of 
foreign innovition The movcnicnt wis crushed by Ciordon, and 
Peter on his return wis undisputed master He then plunged 
into war with Swe icn foi the Baltic provinces tint is, for 
access to the sea, which was the highwiy to all the world. 
Beiten at fiist, but not discouraged, he organised a new army, 
while Charles XU overran Poland and dictated terms of peace 
in the heart of Germany 

It then appeared that the Russians, like most nations when 
they are ably comminded, were the raw mitenal of good 
soldiers Charles came bick to Russia from his Sixon campaign 
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laden with glory, and marched on Moscow by Minsk, Mohilev, 
the Beresina — very much the route which Napoleon followed. 
At the instigation ot Mazcppa he turned aside to the Ukiaine, 
in the hope of r using the Cossacks against the Tsar At 
Pultawa, near the Dmeper, he was defeated, and fled for refuge 
to lurkey The work of Gust mis, who had made Sweden so 
great, was undone, and Russia succeeded to the vacant place 
among the Powcis 

The supreme object of Peters policy was attained He wis 
in possession of the Biltic coast north of the Dvini 1 inland 
was restored, but he retimed Livonia, Isthonia, Int^ria, from 
Riga to Viboig On the Neva, where rhe Gulf of I nJand pene- 
trates farthest inlind he fxed his cipit d liie pi ice w i*^ i 
swamp tint swillowcd the tdlest tiiinks of trees ind the 
woikmen pci shed by v,\er But in i^lmd m the noi (li of the 
ri\cr in ide it iiiu u i^n iblc sei It wi fice fioi i triditions 
and rcictiofiir^ niei lones lookin^ only to the iuture ind the 
rie\/ tiiin s lint tJic conn icice \/ith tin v\otld v ould bt n ^ i 
gate for the inilow of the loues Iv whdi us toundei \v luhi 
trinsioiin the niMcn As p it of the sinie trinsfo^iiutioii the 
dsti oi Muscovy becnue Lnperor cf Ru sii w is i chiiii to 
the Ih' inline inlic it nice ind i men icc to the Au (iiin ‘‘U^ 
cessor of die Westerri * n pn^ llm \ \ tiint nd dntint, ind 
Peter rein lined on fiiendl^ tetiiis with Vienni But the title 
wis coldly received l>y Liiope ai d \\ n not fmilly lecogmsed 
until fortv yc irs liter his dc ith 

Ihe j-ersuasioris by winch Peter I ent Russii to his will were 
base and atrocious for, althou di one oi the / icatest men that 
have influenced the course of Chiistian histor), he is un- 
doubtedly the woist of them, but he was not working for him- 
self, at Pultawa he told his troops thit they were fighting for 
Russia, not for him His motive wis impersonal He had grasped 
a great ideal, and he served it with devotion, sacrificing ever) 
thing to It, and not sp iring himself The absolute State w is the 
ideal, or rather the idol, for which he toiled, the Stite as it had 
been devised by Machiavelli and Hobbes lo raise the country 
by the employment of its own internal forces was an un- 
promising and unprofitable enterprise. He, who was himself a 
barbarian, could only accomplish his purpose by means of aid 
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from outside, by the instrumentality of those who had ex- 
perience of a more advanced order of things. Ihe borrowed 
to*'ces could only be applied by the powers of a despot That 
power, moreover, was already provided. Muscovy had never 
been gov’^erncd otherwise than by irresponsible and irresistible- 
authority. That authority had been inactive and not deeply felt. 
Now the same authority mUifercd to alter almost cveiything, 
ocept the subjection of the serf to the landowner 

To enfoiec the supremicy of the Stitc over society, and of 
will ovci custom, Peter introdiu^d his most chirutenstie insti- 
tution He midc precedence depend on public service, and 
regulated U avoiding to link in the army in fouit».cn degrees, 
Hum the i nsign to the mu slid A new iii*tv)crac} sigiciscdcd 
the old, and the ancient nobles were loiccd to ^cive, m older to 
be some} ody, when ivs iv from Ihe uiCcstiU hoiiic Hic) were 
import u\t not h) their possessions or then dew(nt, but by the 
jHisit oil in whkh diey stood tovviids (lie emperor lArcr had 
imbil/cd too miicli oi the idioinli n ol tuc Wcit to I n, i perse- 
tiitfu He w } se^ c u w illi II c ^clii 1 1 itif s who e^ 1 U d oidy as 
oj'poueni ) ( t chuu a id enemies < I ci\ ilis ition , ind as there 
were no s ui Ru>‘'ii, he* decreed tint in tut me tiieie should 
l»e HOIK I lit he built chiuclies b'’- the fout« icn whom he 
brought Uito (he eountiy, ird did not ittemj t to suitiin the 
domina ion of the Muscovite cleu^), vwio hke the Lnglish, 
pLotessed pisivf obfdience, but obeyed without approval. 
When the last [ Uiiaich w is ilying he e\[')te:)Sed the wish that 
ill iiKn of othcL faith — v itiiolic, Piotedint, ind Mahomedan 

‘should be burnt, ind ihiir places of wo ship levelled with 
the gtound. 

Peter s schemes of change were so tremendous that most 
Russians recoiled and wished them no suciess tlis own family 
opposed him, and became a centre ol plotting opposition. He 
repudiated his wife, and sent her to the seclusion of a convent. 
His second cmjness was a peasant woman, whose name was 
Maltha, but was called, 111 Russia, Catharine It was uncertain 
whether her husband was dead It w i'. certun that Peter's first 
wife was living. Nobody minded. But Alexis, the son of the 
earlier marriage, took the conservative side, and became, from 
1711, the hope of those who rejected Peters anti-national,. 
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cosmopolitan, chiefly Dutch and German system of reform. He 
longed for the Asi itic twilight of the past, and the discontented 
longed for him to succeed Peter, seeing thit he was a pool 
creature, \\i<>hed him to resign his cliim Alexis fled, ind pheed 
himjcll un lei the piotechon ot the emperor Clniles VI He 
was discovered in the c istle of St Ilmo at N iple*:, and brought 
baciv to Russii where lie was condemned to deith, ind died of 
tOituie 1 he pi in hid been to leturn to the incitnt wiys ind to 
give Petersburg bick to the Swede^, vvitli tlie coninui d of the 
coast I he cLi.^\ wcic mixed up in it md Pe^er now secured 
himselt It 11 1 st the C liuuh He hid Lit the piUiu lute \ u mt 
He nc w lb ilishe 1 it ind do ided its powets 

A kindred spi it liid in cn cipible of eiii)in out le^oiin 
in the (liuuh Pn opovitch hid become i unite 1 Cjiiek, in 
order to be idmirtc i to foieign uni\cisitie> He studied in 
Rome ind in (lerii ny he bee ii k f imil ir with I ubiCi in 
tlieolog) He eiin biek with n u Ii of the 'Hi iol culture of 
the West ml l-^Cicr ippointed hii i te^ cue ot the secs Ihe 
bisho] s pu^te ted I hey ‘slid ill it he w s i heiciic sex^nt^^n 
times ovei Aiu they pi [ ) d it tlu\ were not believed th t 
themiOei should lech le'c, 1 by ihe three c isle n |ntMitJis It 
wisischcn tochsetiuK t the ( huich i < m ihe Si ite to i iei e 
It in tlie 1 L tern ( heuh Proeo] ox teh dei ite 1 his er < m e i id 
dre\/ uii the pi i i by \ hi n (he ( huieh w is hr u lit undei th 
civil power mu li on the ! nc,s e 1 Heniy VIM I| w is o' eined 
thencefoiw i I by the Holy Syn id which v is eontiolled h\ i 
greitohj 111 who epiese it^ d lIk eii pcior ihe lei y ceiled to 
be in obsti Ic Ihe giiv eminent of the ( huieh by the Svi od 
w IS p rt of i jsl m ot Miveinment by bonds which h d been 
sug^e ted by I eib iih Ihe empire w i> governed by i Sen itc of 
eight, of ten it one time of twenty member, Under the 
Senate, which mide I iws, were ten minuteu d dc[ iilments 
or boirds, hie our Ireisury or Adminlty, which executed 
them And there weie eleven ^^overnors of provinces, euh 
larger thin i I mope in monirehy Men fit for such i responsi 
bility could not be found in Russii, and the empire was badly 
governed But it w is there Ihe tr insformilion vv is accom 
plished And the gig intic force was centred in the h ind of a 
tyrant. 
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The conccntrition w is such, the dcsttuctiori of icsisting 
forces wis so complete, thit the iiiKhiiic uorktd ^ell in the 
hinds of women lor ihnosL the whole ot tlie sexentv years 
dtei Pctei s de ith Russi i w is i^o\eined b) ei ij i esses The list 
of them, ( itlnnne II, w r)ne ot the iblesi i id most niccess- 
inl luler'^ 111 modem times I 01 ihcmiehine vhich Pcler created 
was strong enou^li to eiidure It still exists is he m idc it an 
arnilo-ini ol powet ind semlit) ne\er leulini>, Lnt often sup- 
] lyiiiL, till deciding force in the histoix ol the wo Id It w is 
tiie eii [ lie o( Peter the Gieit tint Jistiond the empire of 
N ipolcon 

Siuh i Power, limited by feeble nci^hboiiis, would have 
been i dimei to the whole ot J mope but th it mother great 
l\)wei founded in the s ime genei ition bee iiii.. i bulwirk 
u iinst a incnieim e\j insion llic rise of Puis>i 1 pteser\td 
the Continent noin being sulmened This new ph >se of 
noithftn monirehy w is very unlike th it \ehicli ve hive just 
considered Piussi i, like Russi i, w is i milituy Power, living 
on the hope ol csinnsion But it w is infinitely inferior, as to 
extent ind popiilition It w is not i giint but in athlete, and 
Its lutiin Jej ende<l, not on the intrusion of foreign elements, 
but on Its own develoj nuni mil piu'ieil org mis ition Nature 
hid done i othim^ to [uoinne < leitness 1 he country w is open 
in<l iriel, and tlie inhibit ints were hard, unim it^m iti ve, and 
pool IGlii^ion hid less ] ower o\er them thin over my other 
put of Gen 1 mj lo this d ly the sk) hue ot lieilin is more 
unbroVen by church tov ers thin that ot almost iny other 
city Neithei then >ituition en the m ip of 1 mope near here- 
ditary endowment ht'cd the Prussians fo*' empire It was the 
work of the d)n^sty that a eountry^ which w is Jess than Scot- 
1 ind, and w is piotcctcd by no bitrier of find or watci, became 
greater th in 1 r mcc 

7 he Prussian people, by which I mean the people of Bran- 
denburg and Its vicinity, wen conscious that Nature had not 
favoured them exeessnely, and that they could prosper only 
by the action of their government No people were more sub- 
missive, or more ready to suffci, for the sake of the State. And 
none have gone faithcr in asserting its omnipotence, or in 
abdicating in its hands They had no silver streak, no natural 
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barriers. As a consequence of the Reformation the dominions 
of the Teutonic knights wei;e joined in personal union under 
the same Hohenzollerns who reigned on the Oder and the Elbe. 
One was part of the empire, the other was enclosed in Poland, 
and they were separated by Polish territory. They did not help 
each other, and each was a source of danger for the other. 
They could only hope to exist by becoming stronger, lhat has 
been, for two centuries and a half, a fixed tradition at Berlin 
with the rulers and the people. They could not help being 
aggressive, and they worshipped the authority that could make 
them successful aggressors. 

The dynasty entered into the spirit of the problem from 
1640. One-half of tlie electors and kings since then have 
struggled intensely for the increase of their power. And they 
built up their state in spite of the other half, who had no enter- 
prise or masterful energy. But before the accession of the great 
elector, in 1640, Brandenburg had taken a line of its owm in the 
question of religion w^hich was eminently favourable to terri- 
torial incrctise. It was more tolerant than other portions of the 
empire. The elector was one of the last of the German princes 
to join the Reformation. And Saxony retained the pre-eminence 
among the Protestants. Early in the seventeenth century the 
reigning family became Calvinists. The country was Lutheran. 
The' position was unfavourable to the exercise of what was 
called the right of Reformation, the right of enforcing con- 
formity under pain of exile; and, between the Calvinist at the 
head and the Lutherans in every other office, the Catholics w'^ete 
able to exist. In some province*^, though not in all, they were 
definitely tolerated. The great elector made every effort to 
attract the fugitive Huguenots. Agents were sent out to show 
them the way, and to help them with funds. Whole districts 
were peopled by them, and about twenty thousand of them 
settled in Berlin and other towns. Like Peter the Great, the 
great elector derived his notion of better things from Holland, 
and he encouraged Dutch artisans to settle. His dominions 
w^ere scattered and unlike. He introduced a system of govern- 
ment that was the same for all, and was above local or social 
influences. The estates lost their ancient authority, and 
one supreme will governed everything, through a body of 
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trained administrators such as up to tliat time existed nowhere 
else. 

The next elector obtained the royal crown. Prince Eugene 
said that the emperor's ministers, who had advised the grant, 
deserved to be hanged. But in fact they were not less prescient 
than he, for they warned Leopold that Prussia would deprive his 
family of the empire. The King of Prussia became the head of 
tlie Protestant interest in Germany. That prerogative had been 
forfeited bj^ the Elector of Saxony when he received die crown 
of Poland and became a Catholic. Rome alone protested against 
the Protestant kjng, and spoke only of a margrave of Branden- 
burg until after the death of Frederic II. All the Catholic 
Powers acknowledged the new title and disregarded the pro- 
test. For the first time there was a kingdom within the empire, a 
kingdom, moreover, which was Protestant. It was a step towards 
the break-up of that irrational body. 

The second king succeeded in 1713 and died m 1740. 
He is the Peter the Great of Prussia. For him, the whole 
secret of government is the increase of power at home. His idea 
was that monarchy cannot be too absolute. It requires to be 
wisely administered; but it does not require to be limited. Con- 
centration cannot be too intense. No enemy outside is so dan- 
gerous as public opinion within. He announced that he would 
establish his power on a rock — '^un tocher de bronze** He 
meant that the power of the State must be independent of the 
changing motives of the hour, that it must be directed by a 
w^ill superior alike to majority and minority, to interests and 
classes. He spent his reign in very deliberately contriving such 
a machine. The king, he said, must do liis work himself, and 
not shrink fiom trouble. He was perpetually in harness. He was 
like a madman in his vehemence and his crudity of speech. But 
there was method in his fury, and calculating design and even 
practical wisdom. He gave an impetus as powerful as that of the 
Tsar Peter; but he was superior to him in knowledge of detail 
as well as in point of character. He was a hard taskmaster, but 
he knew what he was about; and it does not appear that his 
subjects desired to be governed in another way or that they 
would have been satisfied with a monjrch who did not strain 
heir strength to the uttermost. 
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The object in which they agreed with him — the supremacy 
of the Prussians in Germany — was not to be obtained if they 
would not go into training. There was no shrinking. He said, in 
1713 : "when my son comes to tlie throne he must find the 
vaults crowded with gold," and the son, 111 1740, found eight 
million thalers. He found, moreover, a well-equipped army of 
eighty-three thousand men. This was the special creation of the 
energetic king. He was, indeed, a peaceful ruler, and did not 
thirst for military glory. Among European Powers he was of 
little account, and kept all his violence for home use. When 
he laid up treasure^ and organised an army that was not so large 
as tliat of France, of Austria, or of Russia, but moic concen- 
trated aiid better drilled, his people understood that he would 
some day provide territory and population to match — an army 
so excessive, an army six times as large, in proportion to those 
of other Powers, was meant to be employed, Ihe burden was 
not felt. Of the expense, one-half was borne by the domain. 
Of the men, a large portion was recniited abroad, and relieved 
the natives of Prussia. After some years, it was felt that the 
platoons of giants, which had tost twehe million thalers, were 
a wasteful toy, and that the money might have been spent to 
advantage among the people. The king attempted to supply 
their place by a levy among the the agrarian population, which 
IS reputed the remote origin of universal service. His economy 
was so rigid that, with an income of seven million thalers, he 
spent five millions on his armaments. He thus cicated tJic foice 
which began what Napoleon completed, the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire. For that which the fattier stored, the son 
expended, and 1 hope m the next lecture to tell you how he 
did it. 

He so eclipsed Frederic William that the latter became an 
obscure memory, and was spoken of with contempt and disgust 
by his own people. Carlyle discovered in him his own ideal, the 
strong man, and set him on his legs. And when the army which 
he created, which had been remodelled by Frederic, Scharn- 
horst, Roon, and Moltke, became the greatest of all armies, 
Germany remembered its founder and was grateful for his 
militarism. 

They have made their choice, as we must do. Those who 
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remember with honour men like Hampden and Washington, 
regard with a corresponding aversion Peter the Great and 
Frederic William I. But without *thc first Europe might be 
French, and without the other it might be Russian. That which 
arose in Northern Europe about the time of our revolution 
settlement was a new form of practical absolutism. I deological 
monarchy hnd done its time, and was now followed by military 
monarchy. Church and State had oppressed mankind together; 
henceforth the State oppressed for its own sake. And this was 
the genuine idea which came in with the Renaissance, accord- 
ing to which the State alone governs, and all other things obey. 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation had puslicd religion to 
the front : but after two centuries the original theory, that 
goveifiment must be undivided and uncontrolled, began to pre- 
vail. It is a new type, not to be confounded with that of Henry 
VIII, Philip II, or Lewis XIV, and better adapted to a more 
rational and economic age. Government so understood is the 
intellectual guide of the nation, the promoter of wealth, the 
teacher of knowledge, the guardian of morality, the main- 
spring of the ascending movement of man. That is the tremen- 
dous power, supported by millions of bayonets, which grew up 
in the days of which I have been speaking at Petersburg, and 
was developed, by much abler minds, chielly at Berlin; and it 
IS the greatest danget that remains to be ciKuuniered by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 
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The peace of Utrecht was followed by a period of languor and 
depression Spain and Sweden asserted themselves unsuccess- 
fully, whilst England under Walpole, France under Fleury, 
Austria under the ceremonious majesty of Charles VI, were 
inactive and pacific The generation licked initiative, and was 
not rich in eminent men. 

In Prussia there was no repose, no leisure, but simply the 
tension of a tiger crouching for a spring Ihe king, who had 
dc\"Otcd his life to creating the greatest army in Europe, never 
attempted to employ it, and left it a thunderbolt in the hands 
®f his son. The crown prince was a mnsuian and a versifier, 
ivith a taste for clever men, but also for cleverish men, an 
epicurean student, with much loose knowledge, literiry lather 
than scientific, and an inaccurate acquaintance with French and 
Latin To Bayle, Locke, Volt lire in his first mannei, he owed 
an abundince of borrowed ideas, conventionally rattonai, but 
to the rising literatures of his own country, which ruled the 
world before he died, he did not attend Hardened by his 
father s heartless seventy he learnt to live without s)mpathy, to 
despise mankind, to rely on him<^elf He was the author of a 
commonplace treatise against Machiavelli, partly founded on 
Montesquieu s Grandeur et Decadence, This unamiabJe youth, 
with the aspirations and the vanity of a minor poet, was the 
most consummate practicil genius that, m modem times, has 
inherited a throne. 

In the same year, 1740, in which Frederic II succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Chirles VI died, leaving his hereditary 
dominions to his daughter Maria Theresa, wrfc of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, of the House of Lorraine. By an instrument 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, which was the subject of pro- 
tracted negotiations, the Powers had agreed to acknowledge her 
Tight She was a sensible and reasonable woman, much the best 
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that had ever rej/^ned , but she was without ailture or superior 
talent, and her husband was not a^le to supply the deficienqr. 
Frederic at once inide himself master of Silesia. Theie were 
certain territorial claims. The succession yvas about to be dis- 
puted, and a scramble might be expected. The death of the 
Russian empress, Anne, made it improbjble that Austria would 
be protected on tint side Irederic \\ is ambitious, and he was 
strong enough to gratify his ambition. No accepted code regu- 
lated the relations between States It could not be exactly the 
same as that between men; and in wh.it icspcet it diifered was 
not determined. Stites were absolute, and acknowledged no law 
over them. Gia\e and disinterested men would have admitted 
that that may be done for the State which could not be done for 
the individual, that robbeiy was not lobbery, that murder was 
not murder, if it was committed in the public inteiest. There 
might be a want of generosity, a want of delicacv about it, but 
if conquest by unprovoked attack was a crime, in the same sense 
or the same degree as poisoning a min to obtain his property, 
history must undcigo a fundimcntil revision, and all respect 
for sovereign authority must be banished from the woild How 
far that revision has been accomplished or that respect has 
departed, at the present d i}, miy lx l.ird to siy. At that time, 
Frederic wi'. much more widely appliudcd foi his prompt suc- 
cess th in detested or despised for Ins ciiii e. 

At Molwitz, his fir^t battle, the Austrun cisalry carried all 
before them, and bchwciin got tlu king to quit the field before 
the solid infantry of Br ndcnbuig won the di) Voltaire, who 
hated him behind a misk of flitter), sud lliat he had never 
known what it was to be grateful, except to the horse that ear- 
ned him out of fite at Molwit/ lint humiliition taught Fred- 
eric to remodel and incicase h\^ c ivilry, and he afterwards owed 
to it much of h's success Noboily igiin advised him to ride out 
of the way of dangc* He wis :>ooa known and dreaded as an 
invariable victor, and Marii Ihercsa ended the war by surrend- 
ering the contested province Fiedeiu concluded a treaty of 
alliance with France, which was to last fift<^cn years, and did 
last until, in 1756, Kaunitz elfected the greit change in the 
attitude of European Powers. On the extinction of the Habs- 
burg dynasty of emperors, the Bavarian House of Wittelsbach 
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cliimed the succession , and the 1 rench supported by 1 rederic, 
traversed Germany and invaded Bohemia Maria Theresa was 
loyally defended by ITunqiry in both the Silcsi in wars, and 
mauit lined her ruht without ieco\erin[r the country she hid 
lost She wis inelfecti\cly suppoited by Lmhnd at^iinst the 
supenoiity of Fiench irms in the Netheilincis lhat good 
underst inding i ow c tine to in end 

The Seven Yens Wir ctliciwise c lied the third Silc^nn 
Wir beciLise it fin illy scltlcd the cjiRstion whether Silesia 
should be Ai stri ai 01 Piiissi in ihoi ^h it iiuoKed ilmost e^ery 
buropean Power was in episode in 1 t ii lu^er eontro\crs) 
French ind 1 n lish were at peace in the old woiVl but 1 feud 
hid bioken out in the bickwoods ol the new wheie their strife 
wis for the i indcsl pn/c c\ci disputed hv n n dominion 
o\er Ameiiea from the Atlintic ultii ulel\ to the CiC Idcn Gates 
ot the Pieiiic ind for the luluie 01 the \ odd I he 1 lench wen 
mistcrj of tl e 1 ike re< loi^ ind the St I iw fence ind also of the 
Missis ippi basil The/ eliin ed the inter\eninu, country I y right 
of disco\ci) and they begu 11 J7uS to esliblish an effect ''e 
occupition of the villev of the Ol 10 Ihe 1 nglish might retain 
the Atlantic Iringe the Iieich would possess the hinterland 
from I ouisbour^ to NeW Oileins 1 hey [linted i chiin of 
posts ch( 30 sing the |)Iire for them with sii[)crb intuition One 
IS iiow Detroit, mother Chicigo And undei the ir lind slope 
of the AlPghanics wheie the w iters fill towirds the Ciulf of 
Mexico, at the confluence of the Monongihcli with the Ohio, i 
French officer, Duquesne, built a foit, the most import int of 
all, which closed the interior to oui colonies but which has 
undergone a signifu int chinge of nime loi loit Duquesne is 
called after Pitt, and is the biimingham of America 

Ihis innexation of debitable lind wis an let of aggression 
to which the colonists were not bound to submit Ihe first to 
understand that it was a question of existence was the min on 
whose held the destinies of the country rested Wishington 
twice led expeditions against Duquesne, the second time with 
Regulars under Braddock, and was each time defeated The 
question of the possession of the interior w as left to be decided 
on the Heights of Abrahim It wis worth more to the Fnghsh 
people than any continental issue The quarrel spread to the 
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ocean, and wc niadc no sciuple to asbail French shipb wheiever 
the conditions were favour ible , 

Kaunitz, tlic minister oi Mam dhcic.a, siw his oppoituiiity 
for a grand stroke of polu). By trari>pl inting the si Higgle from 
the New World to the Olu, and tium sc i to kiiid. he would 
obtain a Fiench allnnre against Ihiissi i. Ostensibly h^'* put pose 
was the rcco\cjy of tlic lost pioMiue, but the circum>.tanccs 
seemed promising, and he spoke ot reducing Ticdt^ric to the 
position ot a mirgia\c oi IhandcnhuM lie asked, at lust, tor 
no assisiante in the field. Ji Irjii^e wcaild et up an army of 
ob^cTcation on the frontiei, tiie house ot Hinei^ci would be 
disabled from joining Piussii I ranee w i> <0 ul, in i cjuirt wa), 
10 cherk the House ot i!rH)\«L.i 1 ') de "ces a Hiinpletc undei- 
stindmg was achieved, in<i lewi'> XV undertook to help 
Austin with in aim) m the field ml a \ ist mm of mone). 
Bel mm I \va^ to I e the pi (c ot it puli) <or 1 1 mk ( [Hitl) lor 
the Ijoiii bon, wiio w is t^'iike ot l^iimi in e\ h irig. tor Ins 
Italian doniiiuon, dlii'. chinn 01 tion' v i> niiidi tuiiitited 
by the civil'lH , ( i H imi / to (hv | v,ison whom t'lc Wistiiau 
envov (LmiIkiI a- ihe 1 tench Fume Miinstci Mad imc ele 
Pomp ich 111 

He was cc(ii db su n 'id wiili (\> ^si i 'linn Ih^ ' uvnnment 
jiad ( onr h» tin com lu-. c'O th u tin d mn » ((» li’C ^ m| ne was 
not tioin \u IP Vvhuh w ’s t ' 'iidin 'ow \uis tin* Meditci- 
1 me in, iid ii id jut losi loilliiin pi(wiru(, but lu'ni 
Piussii will h \v IS aspiriii » md m'gte.six' md on the watch 
tor o| pc^itupiiics diicutc le IIk Pussi up weie only too eager 
lor the iti <k to i e mi, an 1 hid to be icsli imecl by the 
Aiijlriaiis, who t oulci xMiI) bim » li iiue into hue by a negotia- 
tion in icveril stipes lln JUi si in ‘mv iiiment igreecl, reluct- 
intl), to wail for rhe ‘^pimg ol 1 ,^7 Jhit (he hneditaiy grind- 
duke was in adnniet (A iiedeiu, (lie niiiKclloi, Bcrnstoiif, 
was seeaiied by the Inglish, and tlie action oi the rUissians was 
half-he iitcd throughout 

The first hdf of 1 756 w is sp^nt by llie thiee picat militar) 
Powers in preparing the attack for next }e i Nobody could 
blame the Austrians foi plotting to rcconqucL what had be- 
longed to them, and it is at Vienna that thcir initiative has 
been demonstrated At Berlin, the discovery has been received 
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With some resistance. They were proud of the great Frederic 
as a warrior and a conqueroi , they were not leady to admire 
him as a quaker, and the victim of designing foes. He had been 
quite willing to commence a new war when the occasion should 
warrant it He hoped, some day, to conquer Bohemia as he had 
conquered Silesia, and to cxchingc it for Saxony. But the con- 
ditions needed lor such an enterprise did not exist, and he was 
in no hurry He cor^ludcd a very harmless C onvcntion at West- 
minster, in Januuy 175O, but he was not arming at a time when 
the scheme of Kaumtz was about completed. It was midsummer 
before he knew the din^^^er that thrcatenc.d him Certain dcs- 
pilehes winch were opened as they pissed (hroin h the Prussian 
Post Ofhcv., others win h wc'C st )ie 1, rc\c ded tl-ic whole plot. 
Withijiit an ill) except the House ot Hin(\ei ind such con- 
fcdci itcs from N( iJi western Cicimin) is I li>h ;L»old mndit 
induce to join, he hivl tt'^ dclend Inmself i^^unst Austria, 
Rihsi , 1 rince ere it | id ot Cjcinnn^ md cxcminily Sweden 
and S| iiii Ih h Ip ol 1 i < linJ wts '^s uied to' in M ly, wir 
hid been d c 1 ucd betv ec n 1 ni^l in i ind 1 i nice Put the 1 n^lish 
had not been | re|vii n> 1 ^1 vei\ toimid^ble cite u Ihey at 
on^e lost MiiujUI, the ub meed j ost in the Mcchtcifaoem 
from winch they walched the Ciult of J)vns md die np\al 
arsenil of Toulon md t^lc the loss so acutely tint they shot 
the .Lelmird w1k> hid tiiLil to tchc''o the place ( ilcaitta too 
was taken, ind the 1 n ;lish peiishcd in the Bl ick Hole. In the 
Lake rec^ion the J rench, at first, had the best of it 

Fredeiic underrated the value ot the alli nice, and mismanaged 
it badly He knew tint theie was a Wing dogma against letting 
England be taken in tow by Hancner. ihe grcit piopoundcr 
of the doctrine was William Pitt, who now rose to power 
l-redene did not know that this tiiigid declaimer was as able, 
as powerful, as ambitious as himself, and did not divine that 
he would make the German quarrel and the cornpulscary defence 
of Hanover the meins of occupying the military forces of France 
until the contest for oceanic empire was decided in favour of 
England. Pitt declared that he would conquer America in Ger- 
many He armed one hundred and forty-eight ships of the line and 
fifty frigates, with which he swept the Atlantic, and Montcalm, 
for many months, received neither instructions nor supplies. 
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But Frederic required that the army in English pay, which was 
to defend Hanover, and thus to cover his right flank, should 
be commanded by the Duke of Cumberland. Upon this Pitt 
went out of ofTice. The duke did not justify the king’s choice of 
him. He was beaten by d’Eslrees, and agreed to dissolve his 
force. But Pitt, who had soon returned to power, rejected the 
Convention, gave Frederic a subsidy of £670,000 a year, and 
maintained a force against the French, under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who did his work well. There was more of English 
gold in his camp than of English steel. One of our commanders 
was court-martialled. When the Marquis of Granby did better, 
at Warburg, the joy was great, and he became a popular hero. 
His hat and wig were blown off as he led (he charge, and liis 
portrait, bareheaded, in a high wind, is at Trinity, mid was on 
the sign of many an inn, especially of a well-known one at 
Dorking, in Mr. Pickwick’s time. 

On 2^^t July, 17S6, when Frederic if discovered the whole 
of the peril (hat controiUed him, although it was far more than 
he had dreamt of, he lost neither liope nor courage. His army ot 
145,000 men was not the largest, but was much the best. Three 
or four of his geticrals, his brother Henry, the Prince of Bruns- 
wick, Schwerin, who had served under iuigcnc at iUeolicim, and 
had followed Charles Xli into 'luikcy, abo\e all, SeydJitz, were 
superior to the men on the other side, so far as these were 
known. I’licrc were three millions in ready money, which was 
enough for two campaigns in those cconunncal days. The Rus- 
sians had a long march before them, in order to come within 
range; the French might be left to tlic army of English mer- 
cenaries. 'Fhe king might hope, by energy and rapidity, to crush 
the i^ust^ians in the valley of the Elbe, which is Boiicmia, oc 
the valley of the Oder, which is Silesia, before their friends 
Ciunc to aid them. Nearer still than Austria were the Saxons, 
whose elector was King of Poland, and whose minister, Briihl, 
like Beust in 1866, was the centre of anti-Prussian politics. 

Frederic began by seizing Dresden, and carrying oif the secret 
papers of his enemies. The Saxon army held out for some 
weeks, and was then forced to serve in the ranks of their 
conqueror, who thus altered the proportion of numbers, by 
moving 20,000 men from one side to the other. The Saxon 
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officers remonstrated when called on to take the oath of alleg- 
iance to their enemy. They said that such a thing was un- 
exampled. He replied that he was not afraid of being original. 
Their resistance had compelled him to withdraw from Bohe- 
mia, after an indecisive action. In 1757 he won a great battle 
at Prague, where he sacrificed 18,000 men and Schwerin was 
killed. The main Austrian army was shut up in the city, and 
Frederic expected them to surrender; but a relieving force, 
under Daun, defeated him at Kollin, and he withdrew to his 
own country, that is, he withdrew into Saxony, which he had 
made his home, Dresden being then the most civilised and 
luxurious place in Germany. For six years he did not see Berlin, 
which was twice occupied by the enemy. Up to that midsummer 
of 1757 his success in war, like that of Marlborough, had been 
unbroken. Kollin was the first of three great battles which he 
lost. In the following year he was again defeated by Daun, in a 
night attack at Hochkiich, with the loss of 100 guns. And in 
1759, which IS the turning of the tide, the Russians beat him 
at Kunersdorf. And yet it is to this chequered yeir 1757, not 
to the preceding career of incessant victory, th it Frederic the 
Great owes the immensity of his military fame. 

The French had triumphed on the western side of the seat 
of war, and had driven Cumberland before them, when Fred- 
eric attac^ked them with a much smaller force, at Rossbach, in 
Saxony. With hardly any resistance and hardly any loss, he 
gained a complete victory over them and their Imperialist 
allies. Then he hurried to Silesia, where the Austrians were 
masters. He defeated them at Leuthen, a month c.fter Rossbach, 
recovered Breslau, and made 38,000 prisoners. Nothing like it 
had been seen in war. The defeat of the French made him a 
national hero. Previously, his enemies were Germans, and the 
French were his allies. That w'as forgotten and rectified. That 
Germany had so much to suffer at his hands was forgiven. And 
the victory was so complete, so artistic, that he was not less 
admired in France, where they laughed at their unsuccessful 
marshals. Not long before he was spoken of in Paris as one 
who had just missed being a great man. Such language was 
never used again. And the tremendous reduction of Austrian 
forces at Leuthen and Breslau was a still greater surprise. A man 
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who could do that might do anything, and was out of pro- 
portion with the ordinary race of men. 

There is an undcfinable quantity m militiry genius which 
makes the event uncertain i^t the beginning the cm[)eror had 
written that Trederic’s secret hid been discovered, and con- 
sisted in what was called the oblique order — that is, to make 
one wing much stionger thin the other, to lefusc with the weak 
wing, and to at t irk with oveiwhelmmg lorcc with the strong 
lhat method did not originate with him, but he repeatedly 
employed it *Ihcn thcie wis his inno\ ilum ip the use of civalr) 
He hid leirnt its vilne, igiinst tlic inu.kct of those diys, by 
cvperience, and he believed thit Seydht/, in the open, at the 
held of seventy scjuidruns, wis 1 thing which no inf mtiy could 
resist llien there vv is the impetus his ti )Ops dcii cd fiom the 
e\traordin iry renown of then king th it thcie wis nothing to 
counterbil mce on the other side Ihi) \v is e\idcnt, w s nutter 
of common know led c but even in his own iim) on Ins own 
stilf, in the ro} il fimil) there were two opinions line was i 
school which tun ht tint ictuil fighti must not he n sorted ro 
until the use of hi iins his been f\hiiisleck th t the bittle 
comes in when the miiKuivre his filled thit the seizure of a 
strategie position, 01 i ^cienbhe retreit, I ike tint of Wellington 
into i-’ortu/ul, of Bucliy «n rSia lx lore Ngsoleon, of John- 
ston before bheimin, is the first defence of jimies so thit a 
force winch is ticticilly infcrioi mi) be stritcgic ill) superior 
1 ledeiic WIS, 1 believe, the fust gieit soldxr to reject this 
docti me, and to iit on the pi ineiple th it nothing can de^tioy the 
enernv except a pitched bittle, ind tint the destruction of the 
enemy, not the wcikeinng of the cneni), is the right object of 
war His battles were veiy numerous ind vei) sanguinar), and 
not always decisive Nipoleun followed in his footsteps, 
manauvnng less, as he grew oldei, and fighting more It is the 
adopted teaching of the Prussian school, since Clausevvitz and 
Moltke. 

During the French campaign ot 1814 Nipolcon said to Mar- 
mont . “We are still 100,000 “ * No ' ’’ said the marsh il , “only 
0o,ooo.“ “Exactly,’* Napoleon replied , * 60,000 and myself, 
that is 100,000 “ Something of this kind must be allowed in 
the person of the great king, and it kept up his hopes after his 
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enemies began to prevail m 1759. In 1760 he was still success- 
ful at Liegnitz and at Torgau. But his country was exhausted , 
his ranks were thinned by the wasteful expenditure of life, 
there was nothing to look forward to, unless the Turk effected 
a diversion on the Danube , and Frederic was repeatedly on the 
point of taking poison In 1755 he had written that war must 
always be aggressive. Lven a successful defence weakens the 
victor. 

The zeal of his only ally was beginning to cool Pitt had 
accomplished more than he intended when he offered his subsi- 
dies to Prussia Our fleet commanded the ocean The Mediter- 
ranean squadron had been defeated at Lagos, the Atlantic 
squadron at Quibcron , C anada had been conquered, and with 
Canada, the interior ol North America, with its population of 
sivages and its incxlnustiblc resources Bengal was 1 nglish, 
and the ri\alry of the 1 rcndi in Iridii hid ceiscd to be for- 
midable In four ^cirs Lru land had giown into a boundless 
empire, offering, whit no other war hid done, compensation 
for expenditure and me re ise of debt 1 r idc h ^d le ii nt to follow 
the flag, and Pitt s profusion wis not w istc Much of this sue 
cess was due to the Prirsi in Alhiiice Ihe vicissitudes of the 
trench arm} hid hampciea the I rench n ivv tredciii , who w is 
several times \ciy ncu destruction, hid been saved by his ally 
He had' retained his disputed province, while Ingland annexed 
dominions as vist is 1 uropc His genius and his powei had 
been made so manifest that he was not ag iin attacked during the 
remainder of his reign I ngland possessed that which, if it 
had been duly husbinded and developed, would make her 
mistress of the world The object of each, in concluding their 
alliance, had been gained, but there was no proportion between 
them. In 1760 Pitt rejected peace with France when it would 
have damaged his treaty with Prussia But when there was no 
prospect of a final triumph, and Frederic was only thinking of 
the terms on which he might obtain peace, Pitt advised him to 
negotiate. Then, in the autumn of 1761, under a new king, he 
was expelled from office. The subsidy came to an end, and Bute 
opened negotiations 

Frederic had resolved that he would not wear a diminished 
crown , that he would disappear from the scene if he could not 
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preserve by treaty of peace the full integrity of the monarchy 
which he no longer hoped to preserve by war But he stood 
alone The change of reign, the fall of Pitt, the termination of 
tlie subsidy, the pacific disposition of Bute, somewhat exag- 
gerated by those through \\hom he heard of it, weakened him 
so seriously that he allowed the struggle to languish while he 
sounded the courts, and especially sounded the lurk, as to his 
feelings towards his Austrian neighbour Then, in an instant, 
i he scene was entirely transformed 1 lizabeth, the last of the 
children of Peter the Great, died in Jinuary 1762 She had been 
his bitter enemy throughout, person illy as well as on grounds 
of pure policy, by which he was held to be the menacing ob- 
struction to the expansion of Russii in Euiope Her heir was a 
Germ in prince mariied to a German princess, the famous 
( atharine Tnd they once offeied terms ot peace 

Mcanw'nle Spun went to war with 1 nr^Iand, ind the govern- 
ment bci in to tic It ipirt tiom Ircdeiic Newcastle would have 
lenewcd tlie siibsidv, but Bute refused, and Newcastle there- 
upon resi< ned wl de i^iuc concluded peace 1 rederic, quite un 
able to (oniinu active opei itions ict lined Silesn but gave up 
his con jiiest Saxony Iheieforc, at the price of immense suffer- 
ing to his people, he emci^ed tiom the unequal contest victori- 
ous and successful 

William III, Lewis XIV, Peter of Russi i h^d been great and 
able sovereigns, but none hid left on the world such an 
impression of hi^^ i^eiiius When Lrcdenc appeared at the Te 
Deum at C harlottenburg in all his glory, h\- broke down utterly 
and burst into tears He had been the victor but it was England 
that earnc 1 away the piizc He had acquired in his campaigns 
immeasurable authority and renown, but his people had been 
decimated and impoverished, and he had gained no accession of 
territory 

In the first years of peace that followed, it appeared that 
there was a neighbouring countiy in which that deficiency 
might be repaired, and the disappointing issue of the war 
might be made good by the art of the statesman The republic 
of Poland covered an enormous territory, but was the most back- 
ward of the civilised nations It was governed, socially and 
politically, by the aristocratic class, and it was their prerogative 
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that any minority, or even a single noble, might exert the right 
of veto on the proceedings of the Diet. The political conditions 
were those of the eleventh century. The government was the 
weakest in Europe. The Poles had been the earliest people to 
establish religious toleration; but they had succumbed to the 
Counter-Reformation, and they still refused liberty of con- 
science to the Dissidents, mainly of the Greek Cdiurch. It 
was the plain policy of Russia to maintain the grievance and the 
occasion for intervention, and to frustrate every attempt of in- 
telligent Poles to reform their constitution and create a regular 
government. 

In the reign of Catharine in Russia, and of her admirer 
Stanislas Poniatowski in Poland, the republic became a Russian 
dependency. The empress desired that this convenient situation 
should continue, and esteemed that a partition would be in- 
jurious to her interests. From the same point of view it appeared 
desirable to Austria and Prussia. Poland, undivided as it was, 
w’as useless to anybody but Catharine. Poland divided among 
friends would strengthen each of them at the expense of 
Catharine. What they succeeded in appropriating would be so 
much taken from the sphere of Russian pmver. 'I'he Russian 
empress endeavoured to turn their thoughts elsewhere. She 
pointed to Turkey, which was a dreadful blot on the map of 
Christendom, and proposed that Austria should rectify its 
frontier on that side. But 7\irkey could defend itself, and could 
not be subjected to spoliation witliout a struggle, whicli Austria 
would have to carry on. That was a wretched bargain compared 
with Poland, which must yield if the three Powers showed 
their teeth. And Turkey could be of no use to iTederic the 
Great. Therefore Kaunitz proposed that he should give back 
Silesia, and compensate himself richly out of Polish territory, 
where Austria also had some local claims to enforce. 

Frederic was ready to annex part of Poland, but he saw no 
reason for giving up anything that he possessed. If Austria 
wished to enlarge her boundaries, Poland was extensive enough 
to satisfy her demands as well as his own. There would be no 
difficulty, no obstacle on the spot, no resistance of European 
opinion. England had already proposed the Polish solution of 
territorial controversy. In France there would be some genuine 
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or affected displeasure. But Poland was a Catholic country, 
much inllucnccd by prelates. The men who guided French 
thought would be easily consoled for its disappearance from the 
political sta^c It was not modern enough to inteicst them, and 
Its treatment of the Dissidents was a glaring offence Ihere- 
fore, although Catharine annexed as much as both the others 
together, the putition was accomplished in opposition to her 
real policy About one third of Polind was thus taken The 
reckoning prosed correct. Furope remained unmiAcd By a 
senes of treaties it had condoned the sci/uie of Silesia It was 
too late to complain of the dismemberment of Poland. The 
work was completed, under \ciy different conditions, twenty 
yeais later It wis overthunvn by Napoleon, but, as he svas 
without a Polish policy, and w is disgusted by the obtiusne 
Liberalism of the Poles m his time, it was ie\i\ed and sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of united 1 urope at the ( ongtess of 
Vienna 

The jeais which foPowed the Seven Years’ War were a 
time of pc ICC tor a gieat put of the C ontincnt, in the course of 
which a mcmoi ihlc cliinge took plue in 1 urope in polity It 
was the age ol wh it miy be c illcd the Repentance of Monarchy 
That which hid been selfish, oppressive, and cruel became 
imper:,oiial, phdantluonic, and beneficent The strong current 
of eighteenth centuiy opinion left the Stite omnipotent, but 
obliged It to take account of public, as distiniu from dynastic, 
mteicsts It was emplc^ycd n>ore or less intelligently, for the 
good of the people Humanity contended for the mastery with 
ambition It was still a despotism, but an enlightened despot- 
ism Ihe competent cxpcit mote than ever was oupreme, but 
he was inlluenced by gieat writers — Locke, Montesquieu, Tur- 
got, Beccaria, Adam Smith. There was a serious tendency to 
increase popular education, to ielic\e poverty, to multiply hospi- 
tals, to promote wealth by the opeiations of the engineer, to 
emancipate the serf, to abolish torture, to encourage academies, 
obseivatories, and the like. Prisons had never been so bad — 
attempts were made to reform them. The slave trade had never 
been so prosperous, people began to doubt whether it was 
moral. Laws were codified, and though the codes were sur- 
prisingly bad, the laws were improved by them. The movement 
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was almost uni\ersal, from Spain to Denmark and Russia. Pied- 
mont dealt successfully with the feudal and social question, 
which baffled the National i^ssembly in France. The rich plain 
of the Milanese was administered by a proconsul of Maria 
Theresa, in a manner which made it the example of Europe. A 
strenuous disciple of the economists governed Baden. Wurz- 
burg and Bamberg, under the last Prince Bishop, were con- 
sidered the happiest region in the empire. Turgot, Bernstorff, 
Firmian, were admired and imitated as Lewis XIV had been 
in a former phase of absolute monarchy. Society was enjoyable, 
apart from politics, and was studied like a fine art in the homes 
of luxury — Paris, Brussels, Rome, and Venice. Things went 
very well in those days with any man who was not a Whig, 
and had no views as to what makes governments legitimate and 
averts revolution. 

In that age of the enlightenment of despotism the most 
enlightened despot was Frederic II. Of all rulers and reformers 
he was the most laborious and incessant. *'A king,*' said he, “is 
the first servant of the State.’* He did more work and had fewer 
pleasures than any of them. The dominant influence was philo- 
sophy, not religion, emancipation of the State from the Church. 
That corresponded well with Frederic’s temper. He was tolerant, 
and on the whole consistently tolerant. In those days the Jesuits 
were suppressed, first by the secular power in Bourbon coun- 
tries, then by the Papacy. The Jesuits peatliarly represented the 
old order that was changing, and the authority of the ecclesiasti- 
cal law that was being restrained. When they ceased to exist m 
Catholic countries, they sought a refuge in England, and at 
Petersburg; but their best and most determined protector was 
Frederic the Great. The only one of all the princes of that 
generation who saw farther, and understood that the time of 
absolute monarchy, enlightened or unenlightened, was very near 
its end, was Leopold of Tuscany, ancestor of the Austrian 
dynasty. That was a thing which Frederic never perceived. The 
great change that came over Europe in his time did not make 
for political freedom. We shall see how that greater change 
was to come from beyond the Atlantic. 
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THE AMI RICAN RLVOLUlION 

The rational and humanitarian enlightenment of the eight- 
eenth century did much tor the welfare ot mankind, but little 
to promote the securities of freedom Power v/as better em- 
ployed than formerly, but it did not abdicate 

In England, politically, the most advanced country, the 
impetus which the Revolution gave to progress was exhausted, 
and people began to say, now that the Jacobite peril was over, 
that no issue remained between parties which made it worth 
while for men to cut each others* throats. The development of 
the Whig philosophy was checked by the practical tendency to 
compromise Compromise distinguished the Whig fiom the 
Roundhead, the man who succeeded from the min who failed, 
the man who was the teacher of politics to the civilised world 
from the man who left his head on Temple Bar. 

The Seven Years War renewed the interrupted march by 
involving America in the concerns of Europe, and causing the 
colonies to react on the pa.ient state lhat was a consequence 
which followed the Conquest of Canada and the accession of 
George HE The tw^o events, occurring in quick succession, 
laised the American question. A traveller who visiled America 
some years earlier reports that there was much discontent, and 
that separation was expected before very long 1 hat discontent 
was inoperative whilst a great military power held C anada Two 
considerations reconciled the colonists to the disadvantages 
attending the connection with England The English fleet 
guarded the sea against pirates, the English army guarded the 
land against the French The former was desirable, the latter 
was essential to their existence. When the danger on the French 
side disappeared, it might become very uncertain whether the 
patrol of the Atlantic was worth the price that America had to 
pay for it. ITaerefore Montcalm foretold that the English, if 
they conquered the Frencli colonies, would lose their own. 

287 
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Many Frenchmen saw this, with satisfaction; and the proba- 
bility was so manifest that Englishmen saw it too. It was their 
interest to strengthen their position with new securities, in the 
place of that one supreme security which they had lost by their 
victory at Quebec. That victory, with the vast acquisition of 
territory that followed, would be no increase of imperial power 
if it loosened the hold on Atlantic colonies. Therefore, the 
policy of the hour was to enforce the existing claims and to 
obtain unequivocal recognition of English sovereignty. The 
most profitable method of doing it was in the shape of heavier 
taxation ; but taxes were a small matter in comparison with the 
establishment of undisputed authority and unquestioning sub- 
mission. The tax might be nominal, if the principle was safe. 
Ways and means would not be wanting in an empire which 
extended from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. For the 
moment the need was not money but allegiance. The problem 
was new, for the age of expansion had come suddenly, in East 
and West, by the action of Pitt; and Pitt was no longer in 
office, to find the solution. 

Among the Whigs, who were a failing and discredited party, 
there were men who already knew the policy by which since 
then the empire has been reared — Adam Smith, Dean Tucker, 
Edmund Burke. But tlie great mass went with the times, and 
held that the object of politics is power, and that the more 
dominion is extended, the more it must be retained by force. 
The reason why free trade is better than dominion was a secret 
obscurely buried in the breast of economists. 

Whilst the expulsion of the French from their Transatlantic 
empire governed the situation, the immediate difficulty was 
brought on by the new reign. The right of searching houses 
and ships for contraband was conveyed by certain warrants 
called Writs of Assistance, which required no specified designa- 
tion, no oath or evidence, and enabled the surprise visit to be 
paid by day or night. They were introduced under Charles II, 
and had to be renewed within six months of the demise of the 
crown. The last renewal had been at the death of George II ; 
and it was now intended that they should be efficacious, and 
should protect the revenue from smugglers. Between 1727 and 
1761 many things had changed, and the colonies had grown 
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to be richer, more confident, more self-respecting. They claimed 
to extend to the Mississippi, and had no French or Spaniards on 
their borders. Practically, there was no neighbour but England, 
and they had a patrimony such as no Englishman had dreamt of. 
The letter of the law, the practice of die last generation, were 
no argument with the heirs of unbounded wealth and power, 
and did not convince them that they ought to lose by the aid 
which they had given against France. The American jurists 
argued that this was good by English law, but could not justly 
be applied to America, where the same constitutional safeguards 
did not exist — where the cases would be tried by judges with- 
out a jury, by judges who could be dismissed at pleasure, by 
judges who were paid by fees which increased with the amount 
of the property confiscated, and were interested in deciding 
against the American importer, and m favour of the revenue. 
That was a technical and pedestrian argument which every 
lawyer could understand, without passing the limits of accus- 
tomed thought. 

Then James Otis spoke, and lifted the question to a different 
level, in one of the memorable speeches in political history. 
Assuming, but not admitting, that the Boston custom-house 
officers were acting legally, and within the statute, then, he said, 
the statute was wrong. Their action might be authorised by 
parliament ; but if so, parliament had exceeded its authority, like 
Charles with his shipmoney, and James with the dispensing 
power. There are principles which override precedents. The 
laws of England may be a very good thing, but there is such a 
thing as a higher law. 

The court decided in favour of the validity of the writs; 
and John Adams, who heard the judgment, wrote long after 
that in that hour the child Independence was born. The English 
view triumphed for the time, and the governor wrote home that 
the murmurs soon ceased. The States, and ultimately the United 
States, rejected general warrants; and since 1817 they are in 
agreement with the law of England. On that point, therefore, 
the colonies were m the right. 

Then came the larger question of taxation. Regulation of 
external traffic was admitted. England patrolled the sea and 
protected America from the smuggler and the pirate. Some 
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remuneration might be reasonably claimed , but it ought to be 
obtained in such a way as not to hamper and prohibit the in- 
crease of wealth. The restrictions on industry and trade were, 
however, contrived for the benefit of England and to the injury 
of her colonies. They demanded that the arrangement should 
be made for their mutual advantage. They^id not go so far as 
to affirm that it ought to be to their advantage only, irrespective 
of ours, which is our policy with our colonies at tlie present 
time. The claim was not originally excessive. It is the basis of 
the imputation that the dispute, on both sides, was an affair of 
sordid interest. Wc shall find it more just to say that the motive 
was empire on one side and self-government on the other. It was 
a question between liberty and authority, government by con- 
sent and government by force, the control of the subject by the 
State, and the control of the State by the subject. The issue had 
never been so definitely raised. In England it had long been 
settled. It had been settled that the legislature could, without 
breach of any ethical or constitutional law, without forfeiting 
its authority or exposing itself to just revolt, make laws injurious 
to the subject for the benefit of English religion or English 
trade. If that principle was abandoned in America it could not 
well be maintained in Ireland, and the green flag might fly on 
Dublin Castle. 

This was no survival of the dark ages. Both the oppression 
of Ireland and the oppression of America were the work of the 
modern school, of men who executed one king and expelled 
another. It was the work of parliament, of the parliaments of 
Cromwell and of William III. And the parliament would not 
consent to renounce its own specific policy, its right of impos- 
ing taxes. The crown, the clergy, the aristocracy, were hostile 
to the Americans; but the real enemy was the House of Com- 
mons. The old European securities for good government were 
found insufficient protection against parliamentary oppression. 
The nation itself, acting by its representatives, had to be sub- 
jected to control. The political problem raised by the New 
World was more complicated than the simple issues dealt with 
hitherto in the Old. It had become necessary to turn back 
the current of the development of politics, to bind and limit 
and confine the State, which it was the pride of the moderns to 
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exalt. It was a new phase of political history. The American 
Revolution innovated upon the English Revolution, as the Eng- 
lish Revolution innovated on the politics of Bacon or of Hobbes. 
There was no tyranny to be resented. The colonists were in 
many ways more completely their own masters than English- 
men at home. They were not roused by the sense of intolerable 
wrong. The point at issue was a ver)^ subtle and refined one, and 
it required a great deal of mismanagement to make the quarrel 
irreconcilable. 

Successive linglish governments shifted their ground. They 
tried the Stamp Act; then the duty on tea and several other 
articles; then the tea duty alone; and at last something even less 
than the tea duty. In one thing they were consistent : they never 
abandoned the right of raising taxes. When the colonists, insti- 
gated by Patrick Henry, resisted the use of stamps, and Pitt 
rejoiced that they had resisted, parliament gave way on that 
particular measure, declaring that it retained the disputed 
right. Townshend carried a series of taxes on imports, which 
produced about three hundred pounds, and were dropped by 
Lord North. Then nn ingenious plan was devised, which would 
enforce the right of taxation, but which would not be felt by 
American pofkets, and would, indeed, put money into them, 
in the shape of a bribe. East Indiamen were allowed to carry 
tea to American ports without paying toll 111 England. The 
Navigation Law^s were suspended, that people in New England 
might drink cheap tea, without smuggling. The duty in Eng- 
land was a shilling a pound. The duty in America was three- 
pence a pound. The shilling was remitted, so that the colonies 
had only a duty of threepence to pay instead of a duty of fifteen- 
pence. The tea-drinker at Boston got his tea cheaper than the 
tea-drinker at Bristol, llie revenue made a sacrifice, it incurred 
a loss, in order to gratify the discontented colonials. If it was a 
grievance to pay more for a commodity, how could it be a 
grievance to pay less for the same commodity.^ To gild the pill 
still further, it was proposed that the threepence should be 
levied at the British ports, so that the Americans should perceive 
nothing but the gift, nothing but the welcome fact that their tea 
was cheaper, and should be spared entirely the taste of the 
bitterness within. That would have upset the entire scheme. Th* 
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government would not hear of it. America was to have cheap 
tea, but was to admit the tajc The sordid purpose was sur- 
rendered on our side, and only the constitutional motive was 
retained, in the belief th it the sordid element alone prevailed in 
the colonies. 

That threepence broke up the British empire. Twelve ycais of 
renewed contention, ever coming up in altered shape under 
different ministers, made it clear that the mind ol the great 
parent State was made up, and that all variations ot party were 
illusory. Ihe Americans grew more and moie obstinate as they 
purged the sordid question of interest v/ith which they had 
begun. At first they had consented to the restrictions imposed 
under tlie Navigation Laws. Ihey now rejected them. One of 
the tea ships m Boston harbour was boarded at night, and the 
tea chests were flung into the Atlantic That was the mild 
beginning of the greatest Rev'^olulion that had evei broken out 
among civilised men The dispute had been reduced to its 
simplest expression, and had become a mere question of prin- 
ciple. The argument from the Charters, the argument from the 
Constitution, was discarded. The case was fought out on the 
ground of the Law of Nature, more properly speaking, of 
Divme Right. On that evening of i6th December, 1773, it 
became, Tor the hrst time, the reigning force in History. By the 
rules of right, which had been obeyed till then, England had 
the better cause By the prinaple which was then inaugurated, 
England was in the wrong, and the future belonged to the 
colonies. 

The revolutionary spirit had been handed down from the 
seventeenth-century sects, through the colonial cliarters. As 
early as 1638 a Connecticut preacher said : ‘The choice of 
public magistrates belongs unto the people, by God’s own 
allowance. They who have the power to appoint officers and 
magistrates, it is in their power, also, to set the bounds and 
limitations of the power and place unto which they call them.” 
In Rhode Island, where the Royal Charter was so liberal that it 
lasted until 1842, all power reverted annually to the people, 
and the authorities had to undergo re election. Connecticut 
possessed so finished a system of self-government in the towns, 
that It served as a model for the federal Constitution. The 
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Quakers of Pennsylvania managed their affairs without privi- 
lege, or intolerance, or slavery, or, oppression. It was not to 
imitate England lliat they went into the desert. Several colonies 
were in various ways far ahead of the mother country ; and the 
most advanced statesman of the Commonwealth, Vane, had 
his training in New England. 

After the outrage on board the Dartnio^^lh in Boston harbour 
the government resolved to coerce Massaclnisctts, and a conti- 
nental Congress met to devise means for its protection. The 
Icing's troops were sent to destroy milituy stores that had been 
collected at C^oncord; and at Lexington, on the outward march, 
as well as all the way back, they were assailed by militia. The 
affair at Lexington, T9th April, 177s, v.as the beginning of the 
War of Independence, which opened with the siege of Boston. 
Two months later the first action was fouglit at Bried’s Hill, or 
Bunker Hill, which arc ](av heights overlooking the town, and 
the colonials were repulsed wnth very little loss. 

The war that followed, and lasted six ycirs, is not dlustrious 
in militaiy annals, and interests us chieily l)y the result. After 
the first battle the colonies declared themselves independent. 
Virginia, acting for herself only, led the waiy. Then the great 
revolutionist, vdio was the Virginian leader, Jclicrsun, drew up 
the Declaration of Independence, which vas adopted by the 
remaining states. It was too rhetorical to Ic sucntitic; but it 
recited the series of ideas whicli the contro\crsy had carried to 
the front. 

Thiity thousand German soldiers, most 01 them fiom Hesse 
Casscl, were sent out, and were at first partially successful; for 
they were supported by the fleet, which the estuaries carried far 
inland. Where the European army had not that advantage things 
went badly. The Americans attacked (.anada, expecting to be 
welcomed by the French inhabitants wlio had been so recently 
turned into British subjects. The attack failed dramatically by 
the death of General Montgomery, under the walls of Quebec, 
and the French colonists remained loyal. But an expedition sent 
from Canada against New York, under Burgoyne, miscarried. 
Burgoyne had scarcely reached the Hudson wLcn he was forced 
to surrender at Saratoga. The Congress of the States, which 
feebly directed operations, wdshed that the terms of surrender 
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should not be observed, and that the 5000 English and German 
prisoners, instead of being, sent home, should be detained until 
they could be exchanged. Washington and his officers made 
known that if this v/as done they would resign. 

The British defeat at Saratoga is the event which determined 
the issue of the conflict. It put an end ^to the vaLillation of 
France. The French government had to recover the position it 
had lost in the last war, and watched the course of events for 
evidence that American resistance was not about to collapse. 
At the end of 1777 the victory of Saratoga supplied the requisite 
proof. Volunteers had been allowed to go o^er, and much war 
material was furnished through the agency of a comic poet. 
Now a treaty of alliance was concluded, a small army was sent 
to sea, and in March 177S England was informed that France 
was at war with her. France was followed by Spain, afterwards 
by Holland. 

It was evident from the first that the combination was more 
than England could hope to meet. Lord North at once gave 
way. He offered to satisfy the American demands, and he 
asked that Chatham shoulcl take office. From the moment that 
his old enemy, France, appeared on tlic scene, Chatham was 
passionately warlike. The king agreed that he should be asked 
to join the ministry, but refused lo see him. America declined 
the English overtures, in fulfilment of her treaty with France. 
The negotiation with C hatham became impossible. Ihat was no 
misfortune, for he died a few vecks later, denouncing the 
government and the opposition. 

Then came that phase of war during which the navy of 
France, under d’Orvilliers in the ( liannel, under Suffren in the 
east, under d’Estaing and de Gtasse in the west, proved itself 
equal to the navy of England. It was by the fleet, not by the 
land forces, that American independence was gained. But it was 
by the army officers that American ideas, sufficient to subvert 
every European state, were transplanted into France. When de 
Grasse drove the English fleet away from Virginian waters, 
Cornwallis surrendered the army of the south at Yorktown, as 
Burgoync had surrendered with the northern army at Saratoga. 

The Whigs came in and recognised the independence of the 
colonies, as North would have done four years earlier, when 
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France intervened. Terms of peace with European Powers were 
made more favourable by the final juccess of Rodney at Domi- 
nica and of Elliot at Gibraltar; but the warlike repute of Eng- 
land fell lower than at any time since the Revolution. 

The Americans proceeded to give themselves a Constitution 
which should hold them together more effectively than the 
Congress which carried them through the war, and they held a 
Convention for the purpose at Philadelphia during the summer 
of 1787. The difficulty was to find terms of union between the 
three great states — Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts — 
and the smaller ones, which included New York. Tlie great 
states would not allow equal power to the others ; the small ones 
would not allow themselves to be swamped by mcie numbers. 
Therefore one chamber was given to population, and the other, 
the Senate, to the states on equal terms. r\ery citizen was made 
subject to the federal government as well as to that of his owm 
5tate. The powers of the states were limited. The powers of the 
federal government were actually enumciatcd, and thus the 
states and the un’on were a check on each other. Th.^t principle 
of division wms the most efficacious restraint on democracy that 
has been devised; for the temper of the Constitutional Con- 
vention was as conservative as the Dcd.iration of Independence 
wMs revolutionary. 

The Federal ( onstitution did not deal with the question of 
religious liberty. The rules for the election of the president and 
for that of the vicc-pre:>ident proved a failure. Slavery was 
deplored, was denounced, and was retained. The absence of a 
definition of State Rights led to the most sanguinary civil war 
of modern times. Weighed in the scales of Liberalism the instru- 
ment, as it stood, was a monstrous fraud. And yet, by the de- 
velopment of the principle of Federalism, it has produced a 
community more powerful, more prosperous, moie intelligent, 
and more free than an) other which the world has seen. 
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Bernhard Berenson 


THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF ' 

f 

THE RENAISSANCE 

“Bernhard Berenson is the greatest art critic writing in Englis 
since Ruskin; his opinions are, if anything, clearer, more ronsisteni 
more coherent than Rus kin’s.” ’Listener, These studies of the foi] 
principal schools of Italian painting, Venetian, Florentine, Centri 
Italian and Northern Italian, are his most popular as well as his moi 
important works. i6 illustration 


H. A. L. Fisher 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE 

IN TWO VOLUMES 

“A work which will be a classic to future generations and will pla« 
Dr. Fisher among our few great historians” writes Harold Nioolso 
Volume 1 of our unabridged edition starts with the classical period • 
Greece and continues down to the reign of Louis XTV ; Volume 
concludes shortly before the outbreak of the second World War. 

Mario Pra^ 

THE ROMANTIC AGONY 

Tlje Romantic Agony is already, according to Edmund Wilson ai 
Cyril Connolly, “by way of becoming a classic”, A brilliant analyj 
of the morbid and erotic aspects of 19 th-century romanticism, 
reveals Byron and Dc Sade as tu o of the most important influent 
on the writers and artists of the period. 

John Oman 

GRACE AND PERSONALITY 

A lively and controversial analysis of one of the oldest and me 
IJnportant of theological problems, the relationship of Divine Gtt 
and human free will. John Oman was professor of theology 
Westminster college, Cambridge and a moderator of the Church 
Scotland. 




ORD ACTON 

was one of the great Victorian misfits, writes Professor 
Trevor-Roper in his introduction. “It has been left for 
posterity to discover his greatness. By his skill and 
intellectual character, he belonged to that unfashionable 
elite of the 19th century, the aristocratic historical 
pessimists: an ilite which included also such European 
thinkers as Alexis de Tocqueville and Jacob Burckhardt. ’ 
This book contains the lectures on which Acton"; 
reputation chiefly rests, delivered from his chair <xi 
Cambridge during the last years of his life. “Concentrated 
and yet elliptical in style, pregnant with long thought, 
purged of his earlier ferocity, and yet charged with moral 
feeling expressed sometimes in phrases of lapidary scorn, 
they show us Acton in his last stage, when the struggles 
with Rome are quiescent, the History of Liberty is 
abandoned, the universal history is in contemplation.’^ 


Lord Acton was horn at Naples^ in 1834^ the grandson of an 
English adventurer who became Prime Minister of Naples 
and of a Bavarian grandee. At the age of fourteen began 
his association with Johann von Dol linger, the great Catholic 
historian, who was the most important single influence in 
his life, A devout Catholic^ but a liberal in politics and 
religion, Acton was drawn as a young man into a protracted 
controversy with the Church. To this controversy belong 
many of his famous essays and polemics. 

Although more attracted to history than 
was a member of Parliament, a confidant 
later a member of the JJouse of Lords, h 
the Chair of Modern Hi.j.ory at Cam 
lectured for six years. He died in 1902. 
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